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PREFACE. 



Tbk principal object of this volnme is, to lay before the public tbe 
results of several years' phrenological study and observation. "Vl^heB 
1 commenced teaching phrenology, I followed in the footstep* of 
Gall and Spurzheim. My only object was, to disseminate among dij 
fellow countrymen, the sublime truths which were discovered by those 
illustrious men. 1 adopted their doctrines, and imitated, as well as I 
could, their manner of teaching and illustrating them. I also adop- 
ted their favorite maxim, that we should study things rather than 
words — " res non verba quacso,** 1 determined to admit nothing 
which was not based upon facts, and capable of being philosophically 
demonstrated. It was by observation, that 1 first satisfied myself of 
the truth of the essential facts upon which the system of Spurzheim 
was based; and by continuing to pursue this same course, I have been 
enabled, as I believe, to remodel ond improve that system. Admo- 
nished by the history of the past, it is without any feeling of presump- 
tion, that I present to the notice of the scientific public my New Sys- 
tem of Phrenology; conscious that it must contain many errors which 
future experience and just criticism cannot fail to detect. 1 appeal 
with confidence to the justice and candor of phrenologians. I invite 
their criticisms as a favor; and when I am convicted of error, either 
in facts or conclusions, T shall take great pleasure in making acknow- 
ledgements. It is my intention to correct, in a future edition, all 
jnistakoi tluit I shall discover in this; and shall be happy to receive 
judicious communications,* from any quarter, which may be calcu- 
lated to advance a science in which I feel so deep an interest. I have 
made a free use of the works of my predecessors, and have given 
credit accordingly. I should state however, that after the articles on 

^Communications on the subject of Plirenology, addressed to me at Buffalo, 
during my absence, will be referred to the Executive Committee of the Phreno- 
logical Society, and receive from them all due attenUon. 
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X and III were printed, I received from my friend, Dr. Ganson, of 
Batavia, N. Y., a copy of " Brousais* Phrenology," published in 
1836, in French, and I am happy to find that he coincides with me in 
attributing X to animals. From him 1 also learned, for the first time, 
that Vimont considers Vitativeness as a propensity to preserve the 
body — ** to avoid danger without reflection," and locates it where 
I do III. The idea, however, that it is the organ which feels pain, 
does not seem to have occurred to him. 

firousais had attempted, when speaking of each organ, to show 
with what other organs it naturally combines, and also which are na- 
tural antagonists. But, although I have taken some trouble to show 
that certain organs naturally act together, I cannot countenance the 
icki^ 4hat some organs were intended as antagonists to others. They 
all act in harmony; and though some are more intimately related 
than others, no one. unless abused, counteracts the proper efiTects of 
another. Brousais also, in common with all other phrenologians, has 
adopted the classification of Spurzheim, and therefore, whatever merit 
or censure may be accorded to the innovations contained in this vo- 
lume belongs to the author alone. Spurzheim remarked, that the 
organs of analogous powers are regularly in each other's vicinity. He 
observed that the first four Socials, and also several of the lower 
Ipseals are related. Other Phrenologians have been struck with 
the same facts; but the well informed reviewers will perceive, that no- 
thing like the classification in this work has ever before been attemp-. 
ted; and 1 leave it to them also to determine how far I have been sue-, 
aessful. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The study of human nature lias in all ages been deemed of tlMI 
very first importance, and called into vigorous action the master minds 
of every civilized nation. But the numerous systems that have been 
saccessively produced and abandoned, afford sufficient evidence that 
L the great fundamental principles of human nature had never been 
P discovered. Some philosophers have shut themselves in their closctsi 
» and endeavored, by reflecting upon the operations of their own minds, 
to frame a system of mental philosophy, which would apply to all man- 
kind: but the result was, that they only acquired an imperfect history 
of a few o£ their own mental powers, while they remained in total 
ignorance of the causes which produce the great diversity of human 
character. Others endeavored to acquire a knowledge of man by tra- 
velling, . and mingling with all classes and conditions of the human 
race. These were more successful; but however much knowledge 
might, by the experience of a whole life, be acquired in this manner, 
it necessarily died with the individual, as it was of such a nature 
that it could not be communicated. Anatomical investigation, v/as 
another mode of studying human nature; but although this led to 
more correct notions concerning the functions of the body, it shed 
I no light upon the nature of the mind. 

! The study of Physiognomy, is another method which has been 
• pursued, from, the time of Aristotle, 1'heophrasius, and Zopyrus, 
\ among the ancients, to the attempts of Camper and Lavater in our 
own day. But all the real success which has ever attended the la- 
bom of physiognomists, is owing to their approximation to the great 
truths of Phrenology; though they were utterly ignorant of this 
idence. By examining the works of Camper and Lavater, it will be 
Imd, that the few useful truths which they contain, are based upon 
tKs principles which are explained in this work. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The foundation of Phrenological science, was laid by the disco- 
verics of F. J. Gall, a native of Germany, who was born March 9, 
1757. His attention was first directed to the subject while a school- 
boy, from the circumstance, that those who committed the words of 
their lessons to memory with the greatest ease, had prominent eyes. 
He next observed that those who excelled in the memory of places, 
had a peculiar prominence upoD the forehead. After he left the Uni- 
versity, he commenced the practice of medicine. He was now a man 
of science — his very profession led him to study human nature in con- 
nection with the human constitution — and he began to reflect — *' If 
the prominence of one part of the head indicates one talent, and the 
prominence of another part indicates another, may not all the talents 
and dispositions of men be indicated by the devclopement of different 
parts of the head?" The suggestion seemed plausible; and he accor- 
dingly, after having in vain examined all the different authors on 
mental philosophy, betook himself to the observation of the heads of 
peculiar characters. He was successful, even beyond his most ar- 
dent hopes; for he soon discovered external indications of talents for 
painting, poetry, and the mechanic arts, besides several of the moral 
and animal propensities. Gall's first publication on the subject, was 
made in 1798. He very naturally failed to give system to the facts 
which he had discovered; and th^ names which he gave to the organs 
were unphilosophical. In 1801, fortunately for the science, John 
Gasper Spurzheim, also a GermaYi, became the pupil of Gall, and in 
1804 was admitted as his partner. Spurzbeim greatly improved the 
nomenclature and classification of the organs: and also contributed 
much towards giving a more philosophical account of the anatomical 
structure of the brain. 

In J 802, the lectures of Dr. Gall at Vienna, which had continued 
during five years, were prohibited by an order of the government, ob- 
tained through the influence of the clergy. In 1805, Gall and Spurz- 
beim left Vienna, and travelled to some of the other cities of Europe, 
lecturing upon, and disseminating their doctrines, in 1807, Gall ar- 
rived at Paris, and remained there until his death, which took place 
in 1828. 

Spurzbeim dissolved his partnership with Gall in 1813, and in 1814 
visited Great Britain, and lectured in the principal cities. During 
his visit to Edinburgh, he had ihe good fortune to make a convert of 
Geo. Combe, Esq., a gentleman who has since distinguished himself 
as an able and eloquent phrenological author and lecturer. Tn 1811^ 
Spurzbeim returned to Paris. In 1824, the lectur«>8 of Gall 9BA 
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Sparzheim at Paris, were prohibited by an order of the government. 
Spurzheim again visited Great Britiun in 1825, where he after- 
wards spent most of his time until June 20, 1832, when he sailed 
j&om Havre, and arrived at New York, August 4. He remained in 
New-Tork until the 11th, when he proceeded to New-Haven. On 
the ]6th he left for Hartford, and Stom that city he went to Boston, 
where he arrived on the 20th. He gave a course of lectures in Boston, 
and another at Cambridge, 'i'his was the last labour of Spurzheim 
in the cause of science. A slow, continued fever, not at first con- 
sidered dangerous, finally proved fatal, and he died at Boston, Nov. 
lOy 1832. No man was ever more sincerely lamented. To the honor 
of my native city, the most distinguished tokens of love and regard 
were extended to him while living, and the highest testimonials of 
grateful reverence followed him to the grave. Hii beautiful monument 
at Mount Auburn, is but an emblem of the pure affection with which 
his memory is cherished. The marble may perish, and the place of 
his burial be forgotten; but the names both of Gall and Spurzheim 
are immortal. They must always be associated with principles, that 
will be known and appreciated, while science has a temple or a devo- 
tee on the earth. 
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tially independent systems. Thus the bones are denomina- 
ted the 

08EOU8 SYSTEM,. 

and constitute the frame upon which the other organs are 
supported. But the bones cannot move without the agency 
of the muscles: these constitute another class of organs, 
demominated the 

MUSCULAR SYSTEM. 

* 

Those who are not familiar with anatomical expressions 
will have a perfect idea of the structure of a muscle, when 
they are informed that all the lean parts of flesh and fish 
are entirely composed of muscles^ the parallel fibres of 
which extend from one bone to another, and possessing, as 
they do, the power of contracting with great force, they 
are capable of moving the honoB from one place to another, 
as far as the tendons will permit. This principle of the 
contractility of muscles is of the greatest importance, 
since every motion of the body, and every sign of life 
which we are capable of making, is made by the contrac- 
* tion of one or more of the muscles. Not only are the 
movements of the body, the pulsation of the heart, the cir- 
culation of the blood, and the action of the stomach and 
intestines, dependent upon the construction of the muscles, 
but also the manifestations of the mind — probably even 
thought itself — ^but certainly the signs, the manifestations, 
the evidences of thought, are dependent upon muscular con- 
traction. 

This dependence of the mind upon the muscles, is per- 
fectly illustrated by the case of persons that have been in a 
trance, who, although conscious of what was going on around 
them, yet could give no sign of consciousness; and their 
friends, believing them dead, have proceeded to bury them. 
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An instance of this kind once happened in England, and 
after the funeral was over the surgeons obtained the body 
for dissection; but as soon as the knife ^netrated the mus- 
cles they resumed their power in obedience to the willy and 
the indii^idual, to the astoniishment of the surgeons, arose 
again and lived several years afterwards. 

The muscles are of different sizses and forms according 
to* their situations and the force which it is necessary for 
•them to exert; but notwithstanding they are absolutely 
necessary to produce motion, yet they never move them- 
selves; they are excited to action by the agency of some 
part of the 

NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

Under this head is included, 

First, The nerves of involuntary moiion: these stimulate 
and excite to action all the muscles that are independent of 
the will, all that are concerned in digestion, circulation and 
respiration. These functions proceed incessantly, from the 
very commencement of our animal existence to the last 
moment of life — whether we are asleep or awake— ^without 
our being conscious of it, and without our being able to pre- 
vent it by any act of the mind. These nerves do not origi- 
nate in the brain. 

Second, The nerves of voluntary motion all originate 
in the brain, and are under the control of the will. They 
are the messengers which convey to the muscles the deci- 
sions of the mind; they cease to act when separated from 
the brain, and are evidently mere instruments of communi- 
cation between the brain and the muscles. 

Whenever the mind determines to act, the voluntary 
nerves receive an influence from the brain, and (\uick a.% 
lightning convey it to the appropiiale rcwx^cXe^, ^\w\^ 
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instantly contract and produce the action. Thus, if we 
wish to speak— *the brain conveys, through the medium of the 
voluntary nerves, an influence (probably some kind of elec- 
tric fluid) to the muscles of the tongue, throat, lips, &c.., anid 
instantly they contract, producing the requisite sounds. ' -*- ' 

Third, The hrain or phrenological nerves. The con*- : 
sideration of this division of the nervous system, constitiites . \ 
the science of Phrenology in its most limited sense. V" ' 

Fourth, The nerves of the Jive senses convey impres- 
sions to the brain from the external world: ^he optic nerve 
conveys impressions of light; the auditory nerve, of sound; 
the gustatory nerve, of savors; and the olfactory nerve, df 
odors; while the nerves of touch extend from all parts of the 
body and head, an infinite number of exceedingly minute, 
branches, conveying to the brain impressions of cold, heat, 
pain, and mechanical pressure. 

Thus we have seen that the bones cannot move unless .. 
acted upon by the power of the muscles ; and that the mua« 
cles are incapable of acting until they are excited by the 
nerves; while the nerves are dependent upon the brain; and 
the brain is excited by the five senses; which in their turn 
are stimulated to action by the external world. 

These three classes of organs, the bones, the muscles, and 
the netrves, constitute the most essential part of the human 
constitution. All the other systems of organs are merely 
auxiliary to these, and conducive to their nourishment and 
support. They may be divided into the . 

DIGESTIVE SYSTEM, ^ 

. that receives the food and manuffictures into blood; the 

ARTERIAL SYSTEM, 

that conveys the blood to every part of the constitution; 
and the 

VENOUS SYSTEM, 

(Aat returns it again to the lungs. 



CHAPTER II. 



temperament-tOR proportion of the systems, 



When all the systems which compose the constitution are 
perfect iii form, and sizoy and vigour, the individual may he 
said to possess 

A BALANCED TEMPERAMENT. 

But this perfect proportion of parts is rarely found, 
except in the imagination of the poetical. The Apollo 
Belvidere, and the Venus de Medicis, and many other sta- 
tues, have been executed with the intention of representing 
the perfection of all the parts of the human constitution 
combined in one subject. Shakespeare makes Hamlet rep- 
resent his father as being endowed with such perfection;, 
a constitution " whereon every god* had set his seal, (o 
give the world assurance of a man." 

When one i^stem of organs predominates over the rest. 



* The ancients bf. jj^jjBd that a particulax D%vl7 i^iftwA<ft^Q^« «w2o. 
part of the body* 

2* 
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its influence may be observed in every part—producing a 
modification of the form, size, texture, or complexion, and 
varying the degree of activity and energy with which the 
organs of the brain perform their functions. 

Each temperament is named after the system of organs, 
the predominance of which produces it ; thus the 

MUSCULAR TBMPERAMSNT 

exists when the muscular system is developed in a greater 
degree than the other systems. This temperament is known 
by the firmness which it imparts to the flesh, the harshness 
to the expression of the countenance, and the strength, to 
the body generally. 

The oseous or bony system is frequently large, while the 
muscular is small, and the contrary; Ijut since they both 
tend to the same result, and combine to produce strength^ 
I shall associate the two systems under the head of muscu- 
lar temperament. 

Hercules, Ajax, Wallace, and Ethan Allen, are fine 
illustrations of it We find it in the inhabitants of the 
rough and mountainous districts oftener than in those of 
the cultivated valleys and plains. It is also seen in the 
majority of labourers who exert themselves to operate by 
arduous muscular strength. Washington Irving.<remarks: 
*<There seems to be races of men, as there is,p^ animals^ 
destined by nature to bear burdens'' : their large bony 
frames, and thick firm muscles admirably qualify them 
for usefulness where personal strength and bfTPte force is 

..^ .necessary. /. 

-y^ ' Women seldom are endowed with the m^iscular tempera- 
ment, and when they are it gives them a j^culine appear- 
ance. Catherine, Empress of Russia, is ^h instance of this. 
But the majority of the female sex » the oseous and 
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muscular system Anall; this is true of animals generally, 
and cannot therefore be attributed to the delicate habits 
of women* 



NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT. 

When that class of organs which constitutes the nervous 
system predominates, in accordance with the well established 
principle that size is a measure of power, (all other things 
being equal,) it will have an influence over the other sys- 
tems in an exact proportion to its superiority in comparative 
size. 

The Involuntary Nerves^ the office of which is to excite 
certain muscles to action independently of the mind, will 
certainly have more effect if those muscles are small. The 
nerves do not however give strength, but only activity. The 
strength of the muscles depends upon their size, but their 
activity depends upon the nervous apparatus that excites 
them. • The same remarks are true of 

The Voluntary Nerves; and persons of this tempera- 
ment speak, walk, and perform all their actions with great 
rapidity*. They are well adapted to situations that require 
great celerity, but where little muscular strength is neces- 
sary. When we consider that the voluntary nerves act 
upon muscles in obedience to the organs of the brain, it is 
plain that the smaller the muscles are, compared to the exci- 
ting power, the more rapid must be their action. And this 
is actually the case — when the bones and muscles are small, 
and the nervous system powerful, the limbs and the features 
(which are composed principally of muscles) move quickly, 
and are easily excited to sudden actions. 

The Brain or Phrenological Nerves also act more power- 
fully when the muscular system is compaTaXxveV^ «««^X* 
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The mind never manifests itself but through the muscles; 
of course, the ifu'ger the organs of the brain, and the 
smaller and more deliicate the bones and muscles, the greater 
will be the effect of the mind upon them. 

The same principle explains the activity of the senses. 
The muscles surround the nerves of the senses, and pro- 
tect them from external injury; but when the muscles are 
delicate, and the nervous aystem powerful, the senses are 
easily impressed, and rapidly convey impressions to the 
brain. 

The signs of the nervous temperament are, small 
muscles, and generally small bones; the features delicate 
and sharp, the eyes small, and the head rather large. This 
is when the nervous temperament is so far predominant as to 
be pure. 

The mixture of temperaments is the cause of great diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the true temperament; but much con- 
fusion may be avoided by making a broad distinction be- 
tween the three esiential systems of organs — the oseous, 
muscular and nervous — and the three nourishing systemiH- 
the digestive, arterial and venous; the nourishing systems 
being important only as they affect the essential systems 
and modify their power and activity. I deem this a point 
of great importance, and shall therefore endeavour to state 
it distinctly and illustrate it clearly. 

Were it not for the necessity of nourishment, we should 
have no need of the three nourishing systems, and the 
human constitution would be a much more simple machine 
than it is now. It would then be composed only of three 
systems. There would still be a necessity for the same bony 
frame, or oseous system, and of the same contractile mus- 
cles, and also of a nervous system to direct the muscles ; 
but all the numerous and complicated organs which conduce 
to nounahment might be spared. There would then be but 
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two tennperaments — the mascular and the nervous ; if one 
predominated^ the individual would be remarkable for his 
strength, and if the other, for his activity. 

But since we are so constituted that we are continually 
wasting, it is necessary to have organs to repair the waste; 
and in pursuing the study of these nourishing organs, it 
becomes necessary to class them into systems, and consider 
the effect which each system will have upon the constitu- 
tion when predominant 



DIGESTIVE OR LYMPHATIC TEMPERAMENT. 

First, then, the digestive system when predominant over 
the arterial and venous, supplies more nourishment than the 
growth and maintenance of the body requires. The super- 
abundance is deposited in the form of fat between the fibres of 
the muscles, under the skin, and around the heart, arteries, 
dec. The muscles receive a useless load, which lumbers 
them and renders their action more slow and difficult; the 
arteries do not send the blood with so much vigour and 
rapidity to the brain; the muscles do not contract so forcibly, 
and the whole constitution becomes partially clogged. The 
fat settling under the skin, is the cause that persons of this 
temperament are pale and dull, as the transparency of the 
skin admits the colour of the fat to appear through it. It 
also gives roundness to the features, and covers the muscles 
and nerves with fat, so as to prevent them from being easily 
impressed and excited by external circumstances. They 
are therefore dull of apprehension. 

Such persons never can rise to great eminence, even if 
they possess good mental powers. 

These remarks must be understood to apply to extreme 
cases of the lymphatic temperament', \>ul VYv^t^ ^t^ xc^axx^ 
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degrees of it: in some persons it is manifested in so slight 
a degree, that it requires close observation to detect it; and 
this is equally true of the other temperaments. 

The female sex generally have so much of the lymphatic 
as to give a soft and yielding consistence to their flesh, and 
a roundness to their forms. Combined to the nervous 
temperament, it gives a peculiar delicacy to the constitution} 
especially if the oseous and muscular systems are mode- 
rately developed. It gives moderation to the movements of 
the muscles, and adds to their bulk, without increasing their 
strength. Such persons are easily fatigued, and prefer 
situations where little exertion is necessary. Ccesar said: 
'*Let me have fatten about me, I like not that lean hag- 
gard Cassius.^' The restless, discontented, revolutionary 
spirit never inhabits a lymphatic tenement It may be seen 
among those who sit in the midst of luxury without being 
compelled to labour; in market places, in cof^ houses, and 
in the dwellings of idlers. 

The lymphatic temperament tends to check the activity 
of the nervous and muscular systems, 

ARTERIAL OR SANGUINE TEMPERAMENT. 

When the arterial system is most fully developed, we see 
the muscles and nerves nourished and stimulated to the 
highest degree; and as they are the organs that produce 
motion, the consequence is that such individuals will love 
to be in motion; they will be fond of all kinds of exercise, 
and industry will be natural to them. The brain also will 
be nourished and stimulated to the most energetic action. 
Individuals of this tempera,ment are well qualified for situa- 
tions where all the organs, both bodily and mental, can 
have a share of exercise. They frequently make poor 
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student09 even when they are posseaaed of good intellec- 
tual powers, because study is too confining to them; they 
cannot keep still long enou^ to learn their lessons from 
bookst but they well soon learn any operation the perform- 
ance of which allows them a variety of exercise. 

It has also been remarked that persons of this tempera- 
ment are prone to *' sensual pleasure." 

By sensual pleasure, is understood, the enjoyment pro- 
duced by the exercise of the bodily organs-*-in sporting, 
dancing, wrestling, boxing, eating, drinking, ^. This 
proneness will be, in a great degree, modified by the relative 
development of the phrenological organs. 

If a man has combativeness and destructiveness large, 
he will be fond of hunting, because that will be a kind of 
exercise that will gratify at once his largest and most active 
organs, both of brain and body. But if combativeness and 
destructiveness be very small, an ardent temperament alone 
will not be sufficient to induce him to chase and destroy 
innocent animals. Yet if alimentiveness be very large, he 
will be apt to exercise in eating and drinking. He would 
make a good landlord, for he would not only be sponta- 
neously active, but he would direct his activity to this 
particular subject. 

It is' the organs in the brain that dispose us to pleasure of 
all kinds; but when the body is highly excited and nour- 
ished by the blood, the individual will be likely to use those 
organs of the brain the gratification of which will give 
activity to the body; and these are principally alimentive- 
ness, destructiveness, combativeness, amativeness and play- 
fulness. It is the gratification of these propensities that 
constitutes what is meant by the phrase, "sensual pleasure." 

The signs of this< temperament are, an animated counte- 
nance, florid complexion, blue eyes, and yellow or brown 
hair; the form and features are generally mote Vv^xAawm^l 
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developed, and combined as they are with a rosy complex- 
ion, and ardent passionate feelings, young persons of this 
constitution are more interesting to each other than those 
of other temperaments. 

VKNOUS OR BILIOUS TSMPERAMEIO*. 

The partial independence of the different organs and 
systems of organs of the constitution, has not been suffi- 
ciently insisted upon by physiologists. Although it is true 
that 

<* All are bat parts of one amazing whole," 

yet it is equally true that each system of organs is to a cer- 
tain extent independent of the other systems. 

It is generally taken for granted by authors, that the 
venous system is in proportion to the arterial, and the two 
are spoken of as a whole, under the name of the sanguine- 
ous system. But after much observation and reflection, I 
am satisfied that the arterial system sometimes predomi- 
nates, and sometimes the venous; and that what is called the 
sanguineous temperament, is produced by the predomi- 
nance of the arterial system, while the bilious tempera- 
ment is produced by the predominance of the venous. I 
see no good reason why the venous or arterial systems may 
not predominate over each other, as well as the muscular 
and nervous. 

It is undoubtedly true that when the constitution is in per- ' 
feet harmony, the arterial and venous systems will bear a 
regular proportion to each other, but this harmony is seldom 
found. 

The truth is, any organ or system of organs in the con- 
stitution, may predominate in size over the others. It is 
upon this principle that the whole science of Phrenology is 
founded, and it is only upon this principle that temperaments 
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can be philosophically explained. Strictly speaking, there 
may be as many difierent temperaments as there are organs 
in the constitution, and each of these may bei combined so as 
to produce an infinite variety. This is one reason that 
there are not two persons in the world alike; because some 
organ or combinatipn of organs predominates in one that 
does not in another. But it is impossible to tell what organ 
produces the peculiarity in every individual instance3 we 
are therefore under the necessity of classing together those 
organs that perform similar functions, and when the whole 
^ class predominates in any person, he is said to be of a cer- 
tain temperament. 

In conformity with these views, I have explained the diffe- 
rent systems that compose the human constitution, and the 
temperament that each produces. 

SYSTEMS. TEMPERAMENTS. 

I: It M^:ifr"" I *•->- 

3. The Nervous, Nervous. 

4. The Digestive, Digestive, or Lymphatic. 

5. The Arterial, Arterial, or Sanguine. 

6. The Venous, Venous, or Bilious. 

In order to understand the effects of the venous tempera- 
ment, the following facts must be borne in mind. 

First, The veins contain about two thirds more blood 
than the arteries. 

Second, The blood moves much slower through the veins 
than it does through the arteries. 
Third, The blood is not so warm in the veins as it is in 
' • the arteries. 

5 = Fourth, The blood of the veins is of a mvx'CiVi da.\>8J5k\ 
^ color than that of the arteries. 
/ 3 
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Fifth, The liver, which secretes or manufactures the 
bilious fluids, is supplied with blood almost entirely from the 
veins, and in this respect is an exception to all the other 
organs of the body. 

Sixth, The venous system is developed in different de- 
grees in different persons. 

Seventh, The venous system becomes more full as peo- 
ple grow older, and at the same time the arteries shrink. 
Certain climates also give greater activity to the venous 
system. 

We can now understand why persons of this temperament 
are found to possess the following peculiarities: 

First, Thy are slower in bodily and mental action than 
those of the nervous or arterial temperament. 

Second, They are not so easily excited nor so soon ex- 
hausted. 

Third, Their feelings are not so warm and ardent, but 
more enduring. 

FouiRTH, They are of a dark brown or yellow complex- 
ion, with black hair and eyes. 

Fifth, They are more subject to liver complaints, and 
are said to have a bilious look; this is probably the reason 
that it has acquired the name of the bilious temperament. 

Sixth, They are not so fond of muscular action — they 
are not so lively and changeable in their thoughts and feel- 
ings as arterial temperaments. 

When you wish to learn the temperament of any person, 
first observe his osseous system, if that is fairly developed — 
if he is not too tall for his breadth — if his chest is capacious 
enough to allow of a pair of lungs of the common size — if 
there is nothing essentially dis proportioned in his frame, you 
will pass to the muscular system, and see if the frame is well 
covered with flesh; if so, then observe the consistence of the 
ffeahf see if it is as firm as oidinaiy, ivexl turn your atten- 
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tion to ^he fineness and color of the hair, and the sharpness 
or roundness of the features, and the size of the head, in 
order to ascertain the degree in which the:iiervous system 
is developed, compared to the muscular. Next ohserve the 
three nourishing systems, and see whether the digestive, the 
arterial, or the venous, predominates. 

We rarely see an instance of any temperament pure ; 
two, and sometimes three systems frequently comhine to 
produce a mixed temperament: and here it is necessary to 
use much discrimination^ as every person whom we exam- 
ine will present a new combination, or a different degree of 
the same temperament that we have observed before. 

Black eyes and hair, and a yellowish neck, combined 
with red cheeks, indicates a combination of the venous and 
arterial, or rather a struggle for predominance. 

Sharp features, with a lean body, and a dark complexion, 
indicate a combination of the nervous and venous. 

Sharp features and lightness of flesh, with red cheeks, . 
bhie eyes and light hair, indicate a combination of the arte- 
rial and nervous. 

Heavy round features and form, with a dark complexion, 
indicate a combination of the digestive and venous. It is 
not necessary to enumerate and describe all the combina- 
tions and their efi^ts, as a discerning mind will soon dis- 
cover them by the application of the foregoing principles. 

Dr. Caldwell, of Kentucky, has written a very interesting 
essay upon temperament, in which he bases the three prin- 
cipal temperaments upon the three great cavities, the craiii- « 
um, the thorax, and the abdomen. According to him, if the ' 
cranium is most capacious, we have the cerebral or mental ^ 
.temperament If the thorax is large, the sanguineous) 
system will predominate ; and the muscular system being 
well nourished with blood, will be powerful, of course. If 
the abdomen predominates^ and the chest aTi&\\e^*\^\^^xMi^t 
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then the lymphatic temperament will be the consequence ; 
and all other temperaments are combinations of these three. 
Dr. Caldwell's treatise is more philosophical than any 
preceding one on this subject ; but it is, notwithstanding^ 
very imperfect, as he passes over in silence the bilioua 
temperament, and gives but an unsatisfactory account of 
the muscular ; he is not sufficiently analytical. The fact 
is, the size of the head is one evidence of the degree of the 
nervous temperament — and the size of the chest is an evi- 
dence of the perfection and predominance of the arterial 
and venous systems. But it affords no clue to the relative 
size of the venous and arterial ; nor does it by any means 
follow that the muscles are large when the chest is capa- 
cious. It is true that the muscles are nourished by the blood, 
but so also are the nerves and the brain, yet no one pre- 
tends that the size of the brain depends upon the size of the 
thorax. 

The developement of the abdomen is also some indication 
of the activity of the digestive system, and it is useful to 
attend to the relative size of the three great cavities ; but we 
can generally perceive in the countenance, indications of 
the different temperaments, even when there is no apparent 
disproportion between the cranium, thorax, and abdomen. 

Disease frequently produces effects which are mistaken 
for natural temperaments, but observation and comparison 
will soon correct us on this point ; and besides, it is not the 
province of the phrenologian to explain the efi^ts of disease* 
^''^^Some phrenologists have suggested that there may be a 
\fine quality of brain, independent of temperament, and that 
T this fine quality is indicated by the fineness of the external 
(hair, skin and features ; the same general causes operating, 
on the whole constitution alike. If the exterior is of an ex- 
cellent quality, so also is the interior, and therefore we may 
expect more ^rm, active, and energetic manifestations from 
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a brain which is surrounded by flesh, features, and hair of 
a fine vigorous appearance, than when the whole outward 
man is of a coarse texture. 

There is some plausibility in this doctrine, but it seems to 
me very easy to explain the fineness or coarseness of struc- 
tare by reference to peculiar combinations of temperament, 
caused by climate, occupation, dsc. 



CHAPTER III. 



GENERAL FIRNCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY. 



A 



First, the brain is the organ of mind. This is a propo- 
sition which no person of common intelligence at the pre- 
sent day pretends to ddny. The ancients entertained differ- 
ent opinions on this subject Some believed, or rather sus- 
pecledy that the brain was the seat of the mind ; others, 
with Plato, considered the heart as the seat of the passions, 
and the brain the habitation of the higher and nobler senti- 
ments. Hipocrates regarded the human brain as a sponge 
which imbibed the moisture of the body. Aristotle, on 
the contrary, viewed it as a humid mass intended to temper 
the heat of the body. Descartes believed that the pineal 
gland, a part about the size of a pea, at \\vb <^tiVc^ ol ^^ 
hraiB, was the habitation of the mind, Sottio, «^^\tk, \xfe- 

3* 
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tend to think that the brain was merely to balance the face^ 
and prevent it from inclining too much forward ; and that tEb ' 
mind resided in every part of the body. 

Although this is a fundamental principle of phrenolog^^ yet 
it was fully established in the minds of scientific men before 
the time of Dr. Gall. To this great man is due the credkof 
having first discovered and demonstrated the 

Second principle^ that the brain is constituted of a number 
of organs. Admitting the first principle of phrenology, it 
seems impossible to avoid the second. For if the brain is the 
organ of the human mind, the same is true of other animals. 
How, then, shall we account for the superiority of man, 
unless we admit that he has more and higher organs ? 

Again, in examining tl^e brains of animals, we find them 
more complicated, and containing additional parts, as the 
animal manifests more faculties. 

Different faculties are manifested at different ages. 

Some persons are great geniuses in some things, and 
almost idiots in others. 

Some are insane on one class of subjects and perfectly 
reasonable on all others. 

In dreaming, some faculties are active and the rest asleep. 

It is easy to account for these phenomena, on the princi* 
pie that the brain is constituted of a nvmber of organs, which 
are possessed in different degrees by difl^rent persons and 
at different ages, and that the lower animals possess some 
of them and are destitute of others. One organ may be 
diseased and the rest sound. One may be asleep or at 
rest, and others awake and active. But if we deny this 
phrenological principle, we have no means of explaining 
these phenomena. Besides the evidence thus derived from 
the necessity of admitting a plurality of organs, phrenologists 
have an abundance of proof resulting from observation. 
A ^Atrd principle of phrenology is, t\iaXJ^^tg22tQ£^aj 
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ga being equal) is in exact proportion 
Irmc^le^iracnoal phrenology depends. 
It is a demonstrable truth, in regard to all the material 
world, that two or more substances of the same quality and 
fonHf will possess a degree of strength and power propor- 
tionate to their size ; and it is surprising that any indivi- 
dual of oommon intelligence, should be found in the present 
age to controvert so obvious a proposition. 
A Jburth principle is, that the size and activity of the 



organs may be affected by temperament, disease, exercise 
and ^ucation. ___^_____^_— 



CHAPTER IV. 



ANATOMY OF THE BRAIN. 



This has always been a subject of much learned discus- 
sion; but until the time of Dr. Gall, the little that was 
known c(Hicerning it, was of no material use, and only ten- 
ded to distract the minds of those medical students who en- 
deavored to understand it The different parts of the brain, 
instead of receiving names expressive of the functions which 
they performed, have been named according to tXjkft «fea.\fc 
which they generally assume. This accoutvla ?o^ X^^ ^Vc^xk^ 
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and unphilosophical terms which are used by writers on 
anatomy, and which ate calculated only to discourage the 
common student Indeed, few medical students think it 
worth their trouble to learn the details of the anatomy of the 
brain as it is commonly taught, since they soon ascertain 
that it is of no use ; consisting merely in learnmgthe local- 
ity of parts, the offices of which arfe unknown and even un- 
conjectured, and observing their resemblance in form to cer- 
tain familiar objects from which they derive their names, 
such as olive-shaped, harrow-shaped, funnel-shaped, &c« 

The discovery of phrenology threw much light on the 
anatomy and physiology of the brain, and enabled scientific 
men to give names to many parts expressive of their func« 
tions. 

HEMISPHERES OF THE BRAIN. 

The brain and spinal cord is in two equal and symmetrical 
halves called hemispheres, one of which is contained within 
the right side of the skull and vertebra, and the other within 
the left Every essential part that is found upon one hemis- 
phere is found in a corresponding place upon the opposite :*- 
thus, upon one hemisphere phrenologists have discovered 
thirty-six organs of mind, and a corresponding number of 
similar organs upon the other side: thus also, upwards of 
forty nerves proceed from one hemisphere of the brain and 
spinal cord to different parts of the body, and an equal num- 
ber proceed from the other hemisphere in a similar manner. 
This explains why nervous diseases sometimes afiect one 
side of the face or body and not the other. 

The division of the great brgan of mind into hemispheres 

corresponds with the fact that all the organs of the body 

that obey the mind are double, so also are the organs of sense 

that carry infonnation to the mind. TWa n«^ Viw^ two 
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hands and two feet, two eyes, &c. The body, and particiT- 
larly the face, may therefore be said ^to be divided into right 
and left hemispheres, and this is a good illustration of the 
manner in which the brain is divided. 

The line which divides the right from the left hemisphere 
is called the mesial, or median line. 



COMMISSURES OF THE BRAIN. 

These are. parts that extend across from one hemisphere 
of the brain to the other, and are evidently intended to pro- 
duce a unity of action between them ; so that although the 
great organ of mind is double, the operations of mind are 
single ; and notwithstanding the organs of sense are double, 
the sensations are single ; one side of the head cannot be 
angry while the other is pleased ; one side cannot delight in 
music while the other is averse to it ; but both hemispheres 
act together as if they were one, which^could not possibly 
be the case if they were not intimately united by means of 
the commissures. 

The largest commissure is called the corpus callosum ; 
this may easily be seen by separating with the fingers the 
two hemispheres of the uncovered brain ; a white mass 
several inches wide and about half an inch in thickness will 
then be seen extending across from one hemisphere to the 
othdr, like a bridge. * 

The annular protuberance is about one sixth )he size of 
the corpus callosum, and extends from one hemisphere of 
the cerebellum, or organ of amativeness, to the other, pas- 
sing across the medulla oblongata, in such a manner as to be 
sometimes called the bridge of Varolius, or pons varoli. 

We can only conjecture the use of these two commissures 
from their situation ; the fact, howevet, vVv^l V\\eY ^i^ xiox 
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found in some classes of animals, seems to indicate that they 
are not so important as their size would lead us to suppose. 

Dr. Spurzheim also mentions two cases where the corpus 
callosum was rent entirely assunder, and yet the individuals 
continued to manifest their minds as usual. 

But there are still three others to be seen at the base of 
the brain by which Dr. Spurzheim considered the true com- 
missures. They are 

The Anterior, 

The Middle, and 

The Posterior, 
each of which is about equal in size to a goose quill, and 
they cross, (as their names indicate,) one in the front, 
another in the middle, and the third in the back part of the 
brain. 

Besides these commissures there is in the front part of 
the medulla oblongata, a decussation; that is, the fibres 
cross from one side to the other in such a manner as to re- 
semble plaited straw— the hemispheres being entirely separa- 
ted from each other by a membrane, except where the com- 
missures cross. 

There are several parts seen in the median line which 
do not seem to belong to either hemisphere, and the uses of 
which are unknown. One of these is called the pineal gland^ 
and is about the size of a pea ; this is celebrated as the part 
where Descartes fancied the soul to reside, and is situated 
just above the posterior commissure, and seems to be attach- 
ed to it. 

Just above the same place are four other small round 
bodies, known by the name of the quadrigeminal bodies. 

There may be seen also in the median line at the base of 
the brain, near where the optic nerves unite, two little 
round bodies, which on account of their supposed resem- 
blance to breasts, are called mamillary bodies ; and near 
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them is another part called the infundihulum or funnel: the 
very names which these parts haft received betray the total 
ignorance of anatomists concerning the offices which they 
perform. 

SUBDIVISIONS OF THE HEMISPHERES. 

The common subdivisions are into the Cerebrum, the 
Cerebellum, the Medulla Oblongata, and the Spinal 
Cord. 

The spinal cord^ (s, e, see plate 1st,) is contained within 
the vertebra, or baok kme, and extends from the lower part 
of the back up to the medulla oblongata. It is considered 
by Mr. Charles Bell, as composed of three independent 
nervous columns, the Anterior, the Middle, and the 
Posterior, (a, m^ p,) 

The (interior column Mr. Bell considers as the medium 
through which the brain acts upon the muscles to produce 
Voluntary motion. 

The middle column he denominates the respiratory co- 
lumn, because it sends branches to all the organs of respira- 
tion, and the other parts that must act in harmony with the 
lungs in speaking, laughing, crying, coughing, &c. He 
considers it as related to respiratory motion only, and not 
to sensation. 

While I accord to Mr. Bell the merit of having first dis- 
covered that the spinal cord is composed of three columns,* 
1 cannot admit that he has proved that the middle column is 
exclusively devoted to respiratory motions and the posterior 
to sensation. I doubt not that the principles unfolded in 
this work will lead to a more philosophical view of the true 
functions of these three columns and their relations^ to the 
brain and the body. 
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Mr. Bell says that the " middle column stops short in the 
medulla oblongata, not ibeing in function related to the 
brain,'' &c., {see Bell on the Nerves,) but I contend that 
it is as intimately and extensively related to the brain as 
either of the other columns;/ it being the medium of com- 
munication between the middle lobe of the brain and the 
digestive and respiratory organs. It not only, in my opinion, 
communicates motion to the respiratory organs, but it also 
communicates sensations of hunger, thirst, and sufibcafion 
to the brain. 

The posterior column, according to Bell, is composed of 
fibres that convey sensations to the brain. Thirty-one pairs 
of nerves are sent off from the spinal cord to difl^rent parts 
of the body, each of which has two roots, one in the anterior, 
or column of voluntary motion, and the other in the posterior, 
or column of sensation. As soon as these two roots leave the 
spinal cord they unite into one nerve and proceed on their 
way to the different parts of the body to which they are des- 
tined. These thirty-one pairs of nerves are remarkably 
regular in their origin, their succession, and their distribu- 
tion; but none of their fibres proceed from the middle column. 
Besides, there are ten pairs of what Bell calls irregular 
nerves, making in all, forty one pairs of nerves that pro- 
ceed from the spinal cord. 

The spinal cord, during the whole of its length, is about 
the size of a man's finger, but when it enters the skull, 
through the occipital hole, it gradually becomes larger until 
it reaches the brain; this part, therefore, between the occi- 
pital hole and the brain, is called the 

MEDULLA OBLONGATA, 

on account of its oblong form. This oblongata is considered 

as the grand centre of communication between all parts of 

the nervous system. It is the Voip ot capital of the spinal 
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cord and joins it to the brain. It is the point where all 
the phrenological organs concentrate their united fibres. 

If the brain may be compared to a rose, and the phreno- 
logical organs to its leaves, then the medulla oblongata will 
represent the top of the stem, where all the leaves originate 
and the spinal cord the rest of the stem. 

The medulla oblongata has three prominences ; one in the 
anterior part, corresponding with the anterior column of the 
spinal cord ; these are named the pyramids, on account of 
their form ; (the plural number is used to include both 
hemispheres, as there is in reality but one in each hemis- 
phere.) These pyramids, Dr.^ Spurzheim considered as 
the origin of the organs of intellect, in the anterior lobe of 
the brain ; and he traced the fibres by dissection, from the 
anterior column, or pyramids of the oblongata, to the anterior 
lobe of the brain. In the middle column of the oblongata are 
two eminences, (one in each hemisphere) which, on account 
of their fancied resemblance in shape to olives, have received 
the name of olivary bodies. I consider them as the origin 
of the fibres that constitute the middle lobe of the brain, 
and by dissection they may be traced into it 

In the posterior column of the oblongata are the two resti- 
form bodies, (one in each hemisphere) so named on account 
of their resemblance to cords ; these give origin to the cere- 
bellum, and posterior lobe of the brain. 

THE CEREBELLUM, 

or little brain, occupies in the adult, about one seventh of 
the skull, and is situated in the lower back part, in such a 
manner as, when large, to give fullness to the upper part of 
the neck. It is entirely separated from the resj of the brain 
by a thin membrane called the tentorium, but is joined to the 
medulla oblongata by the fibres of the reatifotm \jo^<sa. ^V^ 

4 
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cerebellum, is by phrenologists considered th,e orgati of Ama^ 
tivenessy and notwithstanding its size would seem to pro- 
claim its importance, no other use for it has been disco- 
vered, although it has been the subject of many experiments 
and conjectures. 

THE CEREBRUM, 

or brain proper, is by far the most important of the sul>- 
divisions, as it contains all the phrenological organs that 
have been discovered, except one. The cerebrum is with 
great propriety considered as consisting of three lobes in 
each hemisphere, 

The Anterior, occupying the forehead, 

The Middle, occupying the sides, and 

The Posterior, in the back part of the skull. 

This is in remarkable agreement with the three columns 
of the spinal cord, the three eminences or columns of the 
medulla oblongata, and the three true commissures, which 
have been described.. 

Is it not strange that phrenologists have hitherto over- 
looked this evident division of the organs of mind into three 
classes ? 

9 

ventricles of the brain. 

I. 

Anatomists commonly reckon four cavities in the interior 
of the brain ; one in each hemisphere, called the great 
lateral ventricles, and two in the median line, between the 
hemispheres, the foremost of which is the third, and the 
space between the cerebellum and cerebrum is the fourth. 
The third spd fourth are too unimportant to deserve a parti- 
cular description, as they are evidently mere accidental spaces 
and are probaUy not intended to subserve any very impoi^ 
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tant purpose: It is really surprising that they were ever 
dignified so much as to be classed with the great lateral 
ventricles. There is, therefore, in reality but one ventricle 
in each hemisphere ; and even this is not strictly a cavity^ 
as its upper and under surfaces are in contact. There is a 
thin membrane which lines the surfaces and prevents them 
from adhering to each other, and which at the same time 
supports a complicated tissue of blood-vessels that nourish 
the interior of the brain. 

The mouth of each ventricle is towards the median line, 
so that when, in consequence of disease, water collects in 
one cavity, it flows out into the other of the opposite hemis- 
sphere; until in some extreme cases, the whole brain becomes 
distended like a bladder — the convolutions upon the surface 
are unfolded — the skull bones separate, and all the coverings 
of the head give way and grow larger to make room for the 
increasing contents, until the head assumes nearly twice the 
usual size. 

The under surface, or floor of the ventricle, assumes a 
form, irregular and winding, in some measure corresponding 
to the three lobes. This appearance has been denominated 
tri'ComeSf or three horns, on account of the ventricle exten- 
ding its windings in three directions, anterior, middle and 
posterior. 

In the fore part of the bottom of the ventricle is the corpora 
striata, or striped body — an eminence resembling half a 
pear with its largest end in the front lobe and its opposite end 
pointing outward and backward. 

The optic thalami is another eminence larger than the 
striata and situated just behind it. It receives its name 
from the erroneous supposition that it is the origin of the 
optic nerve. Spurzheim considered the striata and thalami 
as composed of fibres on their way and expanding to Cotcsw 
at last the convolutions at the surface o? fiaa >aT^\Ti% ^V^ 
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situation of these parts, concealed from observation, renders 
their uses doubtful; the same is true of the fornix j a thin 
layer of medullary substance, that covers the thalami. There 
are also several other appearances, or parts in the ventricles 
which have received ridiculous and fanciful names, but 
nothing is known of their uses ; such are the hippo-campus ' 
major and hippo-campus minor, &;c. 

SUBSTANCES OP THE BRAIN. 

An examination of the surface of the brain shows it to 
be composed of a cineriticms^ or ashes colored substance, of 
a pulpy consistence, which seems to be almost entirely com* 
posed of a tissue of exceedingly minute bloodvessels. If a 
cut is made so as to expose the internal substance of the brain 
it will appear of a cream color, or nearly white, and instead 
of being pulpy, like the cineritious substance, it is fibrous^ 
and resembles in firmness and structure the nerves of the 
body. The cineritious substance is found in small quanti- 
ties in the interior, but it is principally upon the outside, 
and surrounds the brain, as the bark surrounds a tree, and 
it has therefore been named the cortical or barklike sub- 
stance. 

The internal white fibrous substance is called the medul' 

m 

lary substance. 

It was the opinion of Spurzheim that the cortical sub** 
stance was the nourisher of the medullary, but nothing is 
known with certainty on this subject. 

CONVOLUTIONS OF THE BRAIN. 

These are the folds, bounded by deep furrows, upon the 
external surface of the brain. It has been suggested that 
their use is to increase the surface of the brain without 
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adding to its bulk ; and this seems a plausible conjecture. 
In the extreme cases of disease, to which I have alluded in 
speaking of the ventricles, the convolutions are spread out 
into a single sheet, just as the convolutions, or folds of an 
umbrella are spread out into a single sheet when it is opened; 
and this explains why persons whose heads are thus enlar- 
ged frequently manifest their mental powers with ordinary 
vigour; as the brain is merely unfolded, without its fibrous 
structure being destroyed. 

Every convolution is not an independent and distinct 
phrenological organ, but in some instances several convo- 
lutions combine to constitute one organ, and in others a 
, sin^ convolution embraces an organ. 

It is not therefore true, as some suppose, that each organ 
of mind may be separated from the rest of the brain by 
anatomical dissection. Anatomy shows the perfect agree- 
ment between the structure of the brain, so far as it is 
understood, and the organs of mind as they appear upon the 
surface of the skull. A skilful phrenological anatomist can 
readily point out the particular convolutions that go to co n- _ 
stitute each organ; but no anatomist can trace the organs | 
beneath the surface of the brain and show the boundar^^ 
between them there. In the internal parts of the brain, the 
fibres of all the organs are blended and confounded together, 
so as to render it perfectly impossible to distinguish one 
organ from another. Anatomy affords no direct proof of 
the truth of phrenology. We study the structure of me 
brain to find an explanation of well established phreno- 
logical facts, and not to find evidence of their truth. 

Phrenology was first dicovered, not by an examination 
or dissection of the brain, but by observing the agreement 
between the disposition of men and animals and the forms 
of their heads . The brain was afterwards examined, and its 
structure analyzed with great care, in the hope that it would 
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shed some new light upon the subject ; but anatomy' has 
hitherto been of little use to phrenology; on the contrary » we 
are indebted to phrenology for nearly all our useful kilow- 
ledge concerning the anatomy of the brain. 

So far as the anatomy of the brain is understood, it is in 
beautiful harmony with phrenology, but it is a great mistake 
to suppose that phrenology is dependent upon anatomy lipr 
evidence by which to establish its truth. Those opponents^ 
therefore, who object to phrenology because it cannot be 
proved by dissection, evince an unpardonaUe ignorance of 
the subject. Most people cannot understand why so many 
physicians, who are supposed to know the nature of the briun 
disbelieve in phrenology; but the truth is, physicians are ^ 
little wiser concerning the brain than other men; and even 
if they were ever so well acquainted with anatomy^ they 
could not on that account, be able to judge concerning the 
truth of phrenology better than those who are entirely igno- 
rant upon that subject Any man who is capable of percei- 
ving the forms and sizes which the head assumes in different 
individuals, and comparing their developements with their 

r Conduct, can judge concerning the truth of phrenology as 
well as the most eminent medical professor. 



ARTERIES OF THE BRAIN. 



r 
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All anatomists agree, that the amount of blood which the 
brain receives, is at least foUr times greater than that of any 
other part of the constitution of equal bulk. This astonlsli- 
ing fact, proclaims the great importance of the arteiitl 
system and organs of respiration to the operations of mind. 
The blood enters the brain by four different passages; two 
in front, called the right and left carotid arteries, and two 
in the back of the head, called the right, and left vertebrtl 
arteries. It is curious to observe the contrivance whicb 
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prevents the blood from entering the delioatQ mass of the 
brain too suddenly and forcibly. Before the arteries are 
permitted to enter the skull, they are made to traverse 
several winding and almost retrograde passages, , and 
encounter several obstructions, that serve to check the 
force of the current; the blood then enters the skull through 
four different arteries, that all unite at the base of the brain 
to form one great depot; which, although not exactly in the 
form of A circle, is denominated the circle of Willis^ and 
it is £p>m this circle that the blood finally takes its departure 
to enter the substance of the brain. Besides the arteries of 
the cerebellum, there are three principal arteries which go 
from the circle to the cerebrum; they are 

The Anterior, 

The Middle, and * 

The Posterior, 
so named from the three lobes of the brain which they sup- 
ply; each of these arteries subdivide into an upper and 
under branch before they lose themselves in the brain. 



VEINS, OR sinuses OF THE BRAIN. 

Although the blood enters the brain by four different 
channels, it is all returned through one great vein — the 
longitudinal sinus — which is situated in the median line % 
between the hemispheres. It commences near the organ of . 
Individuality, and follows the skull over to the lower part of 
Parentiveness; it then divides into two branches, one pas- 
sing to the right, leaves the skull near Combativeness; 
the other passing to the left, leaves the skull in a similar 
manner. The course of this great sinus may be traced on 
the inner surface of the skull by the deep impression it 
makes in the bone, particularly at the back part, where it 
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is much larger than in front, in consequence of the nume- 
rous veins which empty into it as it proceeds. 

COVERINGS OF THE BRAIN. 

The brain has five separate coverings; 

1st The pia mater, or soft mother, so called from a belief 
that all the membranes of the body sprung from it This ii 
a thin, delicate, transparent membrane, that exactly fits the 
surface of the brain, sinking down into every furrow and 
convolution, and passing into every cavity; it acts as a kind 
of supporter to the numerous branches of bloodvessels .that 
traverse the external and internal surfaces of the brain in 
every direction. 

2d. The tunica arachnoida, so called on account of its re- 
semblance to a spider's web; this dbibraces the brain like 
network, but does not sink down into the depressions as the 
pia mater does; it is so delicate and fine that it was unob- 
served by ancient anatomists. 

3d. The dura mater, or hard mother, a thick and strong 
membrane, passes over the tunica arachnoida and sinks 
dpwn between the hemispheres in the median line; it serves 
to separate them from each other. This part or process 
of the dura mater is called the yizZa:, on account of its resem- 
blance to a scythe : another part passes between the cerebel- 
lum and cerebrum, and separates them from each other; this 
is called the tentorium. 

4th. The skull or cranium is composed of six bones. 

The Frontal, of the forehead, 

The two Temporal, of the temples. 

The two Parietal, of the sides and top of the head, and 

The Occipital, at the back of the head. 

Besides these, are the Sphenoid, and Ethmoid bones at the 
base of the brain. The places where the edges of the bones 
are joined, are called sutures. 
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The principal sutures are, 

The coronal^ passing over the cranium and joining the 
rental to the parietal bones. 

The squamous, or scaly sutures, that join the temporal 
o the parietal. 

The 2amhdoida2j joins the occipital to the parietal bones; 
his is so named because it resembles in form one of the 
jrreek letters. 

The saggiftal, that joins the two parietal together in the 
nedian line, so named from its resemblance to an arrow. 

There are many unimportant sutures in the base of the 
iranium that do not concern practical phrenology. The 
nanner in which the sutures appear is called serated, or 
awlike, on account of the manner in which the bones join 
lach other. It is necessary to know the places of the sutures, 
18 they frequently produce ridges that are mistaken for 
levelopements of brain; they may, however, be easily dis- 
ingoished by their angular abrupt appearances. There are 
iso several processes, or prominences of the skull, that are 
requently mistaken by novices, for phrenological organs; 
tne of these is the mastoid process, just behind the ear ; this 
8 sometimes mistaken for Combative ness, but is just below 
he main part of that organ, and is much more sharp and 
ingular: another is the occipital spine, situated near Philo- 
)rogenitiveness, and is sometimes protruded more than an 
nch; Dr. Good very shrewdly suggested, that this bony 
>rocess is intended to protect the brain in case of falling and 
itriking the back of the head on the ice. There is another 
imall prominence near Imperativeness, which in some 
tases .modifies the appearance of that organ, and sometimes 
here is a slight depression just below this part, caused by 
he manner in which the bones united in infancy, making 
he organ appear small when it is full, but the depression 
8 between Inhabitivcness and Imperativeness. 
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If w1b oreak the skull and look at the broken edge, we 
shall see that it is not composed of solid bone all the way 
through, but there is a layer about as thick as a half dollar 
which constitutes the outer table, or that part of the skull 
next to the hair; there is another inner table next to the 
brain; and between the two tables is a spongy, coarse strata, 
called the diploe. In the average of white adults, the skull, 
r* including the two tables and the diploe, is near a quarter of 
£,2111 inch thick. 

The negroes have the thickest skulls I have overseen: and 
I have observed that the thickness of the skull is in propor- 
tion to the coarseness of the constitution generally, and the 
developcment of the oseous system in particular. 

The frontal sintts is a part of the skull, just over the organe 
of Individuality and Locality, where the inner and onler 
tables generally become more distant from each other, as age 
advances; allowing the diploe to occupy a larger apacft 
This cavity renders it sometimes difficult to judge conet^ 
concerning these organs, but its presence and size can be 
estimated by the peculiar swelling appearance which it 
assumes, being more sudden and abrupt than phrenological 
developements; besides,. it does not exist in children, and even 
in adults it seldom becomes a serious obstacle to a skilful 
practitioner. 

5th. The scalp is a very thin muscular integument, that 
covers the skull; this offers no obstacle to phrenological ob* 
servation, except at the temple, in the region of Constructive- 
ness and Acquisitiveness; here the mastoid muscle is situated, 
which sometimes renders this part prominent, like a deve- 
lopcment of brain; but the thickness of the muscle is easily 
ascertained by pressing it firmly with the fingers, and causing 
the individual to move his jaw at the san)e time. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CLASSIFICATION OF THE ORGANS* 



1 accidental and promiscuous manner in which Dr« 
lade his first discoreries, was extremely unfavorable 
f systematic arrangement or philosophical explana- 
*the organs. Dr. Spurzheim has deservedly received 
credit for improving the science in this respect, and 
ting the very natural errors of his illustrious friend. 
\ following is Spurzheim's last and most improved 
jrement and nomenclature; 

1 1— FEELINGS OR AFFECTIVE FACULTIES. 
Genus I. — Peopensities. 



Desire to live. 

Aliment] veness. 

Destructiveness. 

Amativeness. 

Philoprogenitiveness. 

Adhesiveness. 



5. Inhabitiveness. 

6. Combativeness. 

7. Secretiveness. 

8. Acquisitiveness. 

9. Constructiveness. 



Genus II. — Sentiments. 

Cautiousness. 16. Conscientiousness. 

Approbativeness. 17. Hope. 



Self-Esteem. 
Benevolence. 
Reverence. 
Firmness. 



18. Marvel lousness. 

19. Ideality. 

20. Mirthfuiness. 

21. Imitation. 



-Tlit^ 
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Oe%er II.— intellectual FACULTIES. 

, Genus I. — External Senses. 

Voluntary motion. Smell. 

Feeling. Hearing. 

Taste. Sight 

Genus II. — Perceptive Faculties. 

22. Individuality. 28. Order. 

23. Configuration. 29. Calculation. 

24. Size. 80. Eventuality. 

25. Weight and resistance. 31. Time. 

26. Coloring. 32. Tune. 

27. Locality. 33. Artificial language. 

Genus III. — Reflective Faculties. 
34. Comparison. 35. Casuality. 

The following is the Classification adopted hy Mr. Gee 
Combe, in his " System of Phrenology.^' There is no esi 
tial difference between him and Spurzheim except on 
organ of Inhabitiveoess. 

Order I.— FEELINGS. 
Genus I. — Propensities. 

1. Amativeness. Alimentiveness. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness. Love of Life. 

3. Concentrativeness. 7. Secretiveness. 

4. Adhesiveness. 8. Acquisitiveness. 

5. Combativeness. 9. Constructiveness. 

6. Destructiveness. 

Genus II. — Sentiments common to Man with the Lo> 

Animals. 

10. Self-Esteem. 12. Cautiousness. 

11. Love of Approbation. 
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Genus III. — Superior Sentiments. 

13, Benevolence. 18. Wonder. 

14k Veneration. 19. Ideality. 

15. Firmness. 20. Wit or Mirthfulness. 

16. Conscientiousness. 21. Imitation. 

17. Hope. 

Order IL~INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

Genus I. — External Senses. 

Feeling or Touch. Smell. 

Taste. Hearing. 

Genus II. — Intellectual Faculties which perceive 
Existence and Physical Quauties. 

22. Individuality. 25. Weight 

33. Form. 26. Coloring. 
24. Size. 

Genus III. — Intellectual Faculties which perceive 
relations op External Objects. 

27. Locality. 31. Time. 

28. Number. 32. Tune. 

29. Order. 33. Language. 

30. Eventuality. 

Genus IV. — Reflecting Faculties. 

34. Comparison. 35. Causality. 

The importance of aiming at a correct arrangement 
of the organs will be better understood after reading the 
following quotation from " Combe's System of Phrenology,'* 
pages 105 and 6: 

" Dr. Spurzheim divides the faculties into two orders, 
7 , Feeling and Intellect, or into affective and intellectual 
faculties. The feelings are subdivided into two genera. 
Propensities and Sentiments. He applies the name pro- 
pensities to indicate internal impulses, which invite only to 
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certain actions ; and seniimenU designate other feelings^ 
not limited to inclination alone, but which have an emotion 
of a peculiar kind superadded. Acquisitivenessy for exam- 
pie, is a mere impulse to acquire; Veneration gives a ten- 
dency to worship, accompanied with a particular emotion, 
which latter quality is the reason of its being denominated 
a Sentiment 

'^ The second order of faculties makes us acquainted with 
objects which exist, their qualities and relations; and they 
are called intellectual. They are subdivided by Dr. Spurz- 
helm into four genera. The first includes the external 
senses and voluntary motion; the second, those internal 
powers which perceive existence; or make man and animals 
acquainted with external objects, and. their physical quali- 
ties; and the third, the powers which perceive the relations 
of external objects. These three genera are named percept 
live faculties. The fourth genus comprises the facuUies 
which act on all the other powers, which compare, judge, 
and discriminate; and these are named reflective faculties. 

^^The names of tlie faculties employed in this work are, 
with few exceptions, those suggested by Dr. Spurzheim. To 
designate propensity, the termination ive is added to a root 
or fundamental word, and indicates the qualitp of producing; 
and ness, the abstract state, as Destructiveness. The termi- 
nation 0U8, characterises a sentiment, as Cautious, Consci- 
entious. To these is added ness, to express the abstract 
state, as Cautiousness, Conscientiousness. The names of 
the intellectual faculties are easily understood, and do not 
require any particular explanation. 

'^ Considerable difficulty attends the arrangement of the 
faculties and organs. In the first and second editions of 
this work, they were arranged and numbered according to 
the order adopted in Dr. Spurzheim^s New Physiognomical 
System, published in 1815. The principle of that arrange- 
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ment was, as far as possible, philosophical. The organs 
common to man and the lower animals came first, beginning 
with the lowest, and ascending. The organs of the moral 
sentiments were next treated of; and, lajstly, the organs of 
intellect Since 1815, the great divisions of this classifica- 
tion have been retained, but repeated alterations have been 
made by Dr. Spurzheim in the arrangement of the details. 
It appears impossible to arrive at a correct classification 
until all the organs, and also the primitive faculty or ulti- 
mate function of each, shall be definitely ascertained, which 
is not at present the case. Till this end shall be accom- 
plished, every interim arrangement will be in danger of 
being overturned by subsequent discoveries. In the mean 
time, however, for the sake of uniformity, I adopt Dr. Spurz- 
heim's last order of arrangement. During his visit to Edin- 
burgh in 1828, he demonstrated the anatomy of the brain, 
and traced out the connexion between the organs in a man- 
ner so clear and satisfactory, that the basis of his arrange- 
ment appeared founded in nature. Dr. Gall seems not to 
have adopted any philosophical principle of classification; 
but it is proper that his names and order should be known. 
X shall, therefore add to the present work a table of his order. 

**Inthe case of many of the organs, observations have 
been made to such an extent, that the functions are held to 
be ascertained; and in regard to others, where the observa- 
tions have been fewer, the functions are stated as probable. 
There is no difference of opinion among phrenologists in 
regard to the kind of manifestations which accompany the 
organs set down as established; their differences touch only 
the result of the metaphysical analysis of the feelings and 
intellectual powers, and the order of their arrangement." 

After reading the preceding quotation from Mr. Combe, 
the advantages of the new arrangement which I ^xc>^<j>"9.^ 
will be appreciated. 
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NEW CLASSIFICATION* 



I find the cerebral organs of all animals evidently divi- 
ded into three classes; each of which, commencing at the 
base of the brain with a single organ, expands and proceeds 
upwards, receiving new additions as the animal rises in 
the scale c^ beings. 



Class I.- 
Ciass 2.- 
Olass 3»- 



-Ipseal,* or Self-Relative propensities, 
-Social, or Society-Relative propensities. 
-Intellectual, or Knowledge-Relative /acu/^iex. 



Each of these classes may be subdivided into ranges f^ or 
groupsj to correspond with the progressive stages of ani- 
mal character, from the lowest species of the zoophites that 
seem to claim kindred with the vegetable, up to man, who 
is " but little lower than the angels.'^ 

Class 1. — JpsxAts. Class 2. — Soculs. Class 8. — Ivtklubctuals. 



RansM* 

1 Alimentiveness. 
^ "^ 2 nesCruotiyeness. 
3 Combatiyeness. 



4 



s 



^ ^ 7 Acquisitiveness. 



4 Secretiyeness. 

5 Cautiousness. 

6 Constructiveness. 



Groups. 

Ji fl Amatiyeness. 
^ bSi 2 Parentiyeness. 
2-9 \ 3 Inhabitiyeness. 
H (^4 Adhesiveness. 



8 Playfulness. 
•^ ^ 9 Perfectiveness. 
10 Hopefulness. 



5 Imperativeness. ^ 

6 Approbatiyeness. 

7 Firmness. 

8 Conscientiousness. 

^ f 9 Submissiveness. 
I 1 10 Kindness. | 

^ I 11 Imitatiyeness. 2 
§ (^12Credenoiyeness. f^ 




'1 IndividuaJity, 

2 Chemicality. 

3 Language. 

4 Form. 
{ 5 Size. 

6 Weight. 

7 Colour. 

8 0nlejr. 
^9 Number. 






10 Direction. 

11 Eventualitvi 

12 Time. 

13 Tune. 

( 14 Comparison. 
( 15 Causality. 



"From the Latin Jpse^ueXt: 
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This division into three classes, Ipsbal, Social, and 
Intellectual, is founded upon the following considera- 
tions: 

FiEST, Anatomy points continually to three grand divi* 
sions — 

* 1 . The spinal cord is in three columns, anterior, mid- 
dle and posterior; and Mr. Charles Bell has demonstrated 
that all the nerves which proceed from one column, are des- 
tined to perform one class of functions. The nerves from 
the anterior column are for volition; those from the mid- 
dle, for respiration and nutrition; and those from the poste*- 
rior, for sensation. • 

2. The meduUa oblongata, Mr. Bell oonsiders as a con-^ 
tinuation of the same three columns of the spinal cord; but 
as he was little acquainted with the science of phrenology, 
this great anatomist was unable to trace the three columns 
up into the brain. The medulla oblongata has three 
bodies. 

The pyramidal, in the anterior. 
The olivary, in the middle, and 
The re§tiform, in the posterior column. 

3. The brain proper has always been divided into three 
lobes; anterior, middle, and posterior; and this division 
may be found strongly marked in the brains of all the higher 
animals. Spurzheim found by dissection, that the fibres of 
the anterior pyramidal bodies of the oblongata, expanded 
into and constituted the anterior lobes of the brain; and he 
contended that the middle and posterior lobes originated in 
the other two parts of the oblongata. 

4. All anatomists agree that the cerebellum, or organ of 
Amativeness, has its primary fibres in the posterior column 
of the oblongata ; and when we consider that this is the foun-r 
dation of the social class, we shall be at once struck with 
the harmony which it exhibits with the other facts upon 

5* 
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which my classification is based. Mr. Bell asserts that the 
cerebellum contains the elements of the whole posterior 
column of the spinal cord; but no phrenologist will agree 
with him, since we have abundant evidence that the cere- 
bellum is but the single organ of Amativeness, and it is not 
therefore reasonable that the third part of the spinal cord 
and all the nerves of sensation are related to this single 
propensity only. 

5. Each hemisphere has a great lateral ventricle, and 
this ventricle presents an appeefrance which has been de* 
nominated tri-cornes, or three horns^ anterior, middle, and 
posterior, • 

6. There are three commissures at the base of the brain, 
which Spurzheim called the true commissures^-the ante- 
rior, middle and posterior. 

There is no other phrenological principle which is st;4>por- 
ted by so many WMUomical facts, and 1 cannot but hope that 
its discovery will serve to render phrenology more acceptable 
and useful to medical and scientific men, simplifying as it 
does the knowledge of the brain and nervous system. 

Sbcond* The natural history of animals is all in har- 
mony with this classification. 

1. The three i^ott^^r^, viz. Alimentiveness, Amativenessy 
and Individuality, which constitute the foundation of ths 
three classes, are manifested by all animals. No animidf 
however low in the scale of beings, is destitute of these three; 
even the vegetable kingdom may be said to possess Ali- 
mentiveness and- Amativeness; every vegetable instinctively 
disposes its limbs and roots in such a manner as to obtain 
nourishment, and propagate its species. If we pass to those 
animals that are but one degree above the vegetable, we 
shall find them manifesting Individuality in addition. They 
not only endeavour to obtain nourishment and propagate 
their species, butfhey also, recognize the existence of those 
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surrounding objects which ard adapted to their propensities* 
2. The organs of these three powers are found at the 

very base of the brain : 
Amativeness, at. the lowest posterior, 
Alixnentiyeness, at the lowest middle, and 
Individuality, in the centre of the lowest front part of the 

brain* 

The powers of the mind are divided into two grand or- 

derst 

■ 

1. — PBOPENSITIEB, 

or blind impulses, which are the causes of all actions. 

II. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES, 

that acquire knowledge and point out the means by which 
the propensities may be gratified. If we had no propensi- 
ties we should do nothing; and if we had no intellectual fac- 
ulties we should ktum nothing; in proportion to the number 
of propensities the actions of animals are complicated: 
in proportion to the size of their organs their actions are 
'powerful: in proportion to the number of the intellectual 
faculties, tiie knowledge of animals is various, and the 
thoughts complicated; and in proportion to the size of their 
organs, the amount of knowledge will be greater, and the 
thoughts more correct. 

In the Intellectual Class, if we commence at Individuality, 
we find it manifested by the very lowest animals; and if we 
then proceed upwards, according to the numbering of the 
busty we shall perceive that the organs rise and expand out 
of each other in a manner strictly agreeing with the pro- 
gressive intelligence of animals; Causality, the highest of 
this class, being manifested in a vigorous and efficient man- 
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neronly by man, the very highest and most complicated of 
organized beings. 

The propensities are divided into 

Ipseals, or Self-Relatives, and 

Socials, or Society-Relatives. 

The Ipseals produce those actions only, which have for 
their object the nourishment, protection, improvement and 
happiness of the individual. 

The Socials originate those actions only, which have for 
their object the production, the establishment, and the gov- 
ernment of society, and conformity to its useful regulations. 

In the Ipseal Class, if we commence at Alimentiveness, 
we see it manifested by all organized beings; if we proceed 
upward, according to the numbering of the bust, we find 
the first and second ranges of Ipseals manifested by the 
lower classes of animals;* the third range is manifested only 
by the higher and more sagacious animals; and the fourdi 
range is fully manifested only by man, and in his brain omy 
is it found fully developed. 

In the Social Class, if we commence at Amativeness, we 
also find this manifested by all organized nature, both vege- 
table and animal. If we proceed upward and forward ac- 
cording to the numbers on the bust, until we arrive at Cre- 
denciveness, we shall trace the progress of society, from its 
very lowest stage in vegetable life, up through every grade 
of animals, to its highest perfection in the most polished 
circles of human society. 

The history of the phrenological organs, therefore, when 
properly arranged, contains within itself the history of aK 
animated nature. 
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TECHNICAL TERM0. 

Every new and progressive science^ necessarily labours 
under the disadvantages which result from a change of its 
technical tenna; and although all innovations in this respect 
encounter more or less opposition, yet, if they are real im- 
provements, the public finally gives them a triiunpbant 
reception. 

Every science also furnishes evidence of the necessity of 
limiting the terms used, with as much precision and accu- 
racy as possible; there is nothing in works of science that 
contribute 'more to confusion than using as synonymous, 
words and expressions which have very difierent significa- 
tions; or usiiTg technical terms in a vague and indefinite 
manner. In polite literature, a latitude of expression and an 
ambiguity of meaning, may be of trifling consequence, but 
in works of science, nothing is more seriously injurious. 

When explaining the organs, 1 shall give the reasons 
for any alterations that are introduced in their names; but 
it is necessary to define in this place, some of the move gene- 
ral terms which are frequently used unphilosophically. 
Organ, when applied to this subject, means an instrument 
formed by nature and adapted to perform a useful office. 
OiioANizED, signifies that a thing is composed of organs; 
thus vegetables and animals are said to be organized, and 
all other things unorganized. 
*^0nction, is the proper action, or office of an organ. 
Anatomy, explains the structure of organs. 
f^HY BIOLOGY, explains the functions of organs. 
'*ATHOLOGY, explains the disease of organs. 
^OwER, is used synonymously with/wnc/fon; thus we say, 
" the powers of the mind,'' meaning the functions of the 
organs of mind. I apply the term power \o ^\\\fefe q>^^\\'9». 
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Faculty, has been generally adopted by phrenologists ad 
synonymous with power and Junction; thus we say " the 
faculties of the mind," " the faculty of an organ," &c 
but I prefer using the word power in this general manlier. 
In this work I apply the tdrm faculty only to the inteOeC' 
tual organs. A person may have k faculty to do a thing 
and not have any propensity or inclination to do it ; or he 
may have the propensity without the faculty. WheniPe 
connder that the faculty or ability of performing any q» 
ration, depends upon the intellectual organs, and the incli- 
nation to perform it upon the blind propensities, we aball 
see the impropriety of applying the term factdiy to tbe 
propensities. It is undoubtedly true that a propensity 
may contribute to produce a faculty of constructing, or 
acquiring, or imitating; but it does so only by keeping 
the attention of the intellectuals directed to the subject 
Propensity, is a blind impulse to action; I apply this ten 
to the functions of all the organs of mind, except the Id* 
tellectuals. Spurzheim denominates the propensities ^ef- 
fective faculties," and divides them into 
Animal Propensities, 
Inferior Sentiments, and 
Superior Sentiments. 
"He applies," says Mr. Combe, "the name, propenn' 
ties to indicate internal impulses, which invite only tfl 
certain actions; and sentiments, designate other feelinp) 
not limited to inclination alone, but which have an emotioi 
of a peculiar kind superadded. Acquisitiveness, fo 
example, is a mere, impulse to acquire; Veneration givofti 
tendency to worship, accompanied with a particular enO 
tion, which latter quality is the reason of its being denoni 
nated a sentiment." 

This distinction between propensities and sentimestt 
seems to me entirely unfounded; I see no objection I 
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uaing the term seniiment to designate the higher propen- 
sities, and distinguish them from the lower; hut I respect- 
fully deny that they are accompanied with any <' emo- 
tions of a peculiar kind superadded/' which will thereby 
enable ua to distinguish them from the lower propensities. 
Is nd Combativeness, or Adhesiveness, accompanied with 
ft peculiar emotioaf as well as Imitativeness, or Firmness, 
or even '* Veneration 1" Yet, the latter are denominated 
sentiments, on account of their possessing emotioi% while 
the former are degraded to anifnal propensities, because 
they are supposed to be destitute of eiftotions ! The truth 
is, every propensity and sentiment is, when active, ac- 
companied with an emotion peculiar to itself; and in 
this respect, the higher powers enjoy no advantage over 
the lower; on the contrary the lower propensities, having 
the largest organs, are accompanied with the most power- 
ful emotions. 

Sentiment, may therefore be conveniently used to distinr 
guish the higher propensities from the lower, but there 
cannot easily be a line drawn between, so that we can 
with propriety say, all above are sentiments, and all be- 
low animal propensities. Every organ, as we mount the 
scale, is higher than the preceding, but there can be no 
point where low ends, and high begins. 

Emotion is the feeling of which we are conscious when any 
of the propensities are active; thus, anger, is an emo- 
tion produced by the excited state of the propensity of 
Destructiveness; vanity, is an emotion produced by Appro- 
bativeness; pity, an emotion produced by Kindness, &c. 

Feeling, is synonymous with emotion, and not with pro- 
pensity, as it is generally considered. Feeling is the effect 
of propensity. When, therefore, Spurzheim denominated 
the fundamental propensities, " feelings," he confounded 
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cause and effect together. A propeDsityy beiag active) 
produces a feeling or emotion. 

Instinct, is synonymous with propensity, but is genefdly 
applied to the minds of animals in opposition to the rea- 
soning powers of man. Thus it is said that animals are 

• guided by instinct, and man by reason; but this jb unphi- 
losophical, for animals do reason, although imperfectly; 
and man is possessed of all the instincts of animals, al- 
thou|^ he also has higher and nobler powers superadded. 

Passion, is a violent emotion. 

Affection, is nearly synonymous with feeling; it is a mode 
of action of the propensities. 

Sense, in its most proper meaning, is the function of the 
nerves that convey impressions to the brain. 

Sensation, is the perception of the impressions conveyed 
to the brain by the senses. 

Sensible, signifies that the senses are active. 

Sensibility, is a state favorable to sensation. 

Sensitiveness, is nearly synonymous with sensibility. 

Perception, is the function of the intellectual organs. 
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All knowledge depends upon this class of organs: they 
may be divided into 

% External Sen^, 
Perceptives, aR 
Keflectives. 

Spurzheim subdivided the perceptives into those that per- 
ceive existence and physical qualities, as Form, Size, Weight 
^d Color; and those that perceive the relations of things, 
as Direction, Number, Order, Eventuality, Time, Tune, and 
Language. 1 do not object to this as a metaphysical analy- 
sis, but I deem it of great importance to follow the arrange- 
ment of nature, as far as it can be ascertained; ther^re 
I arrange the organs according to the order in which Iney 
are developed in the brain. I commence with Individuality, 
the foundation organ of the Intellectual Class. It ori^m-eAa^ 
al the medulla oblongata, in the centre of \\\e "Vi^se o^ 'C^^ 

6 
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brain, and runs forward in the median ifte until it reaches 
the anterior extremity of thafrontal lobe, so as when large, 
to make the forehead prominent at the top of the^iose. 

Next is the ormn of Chemicality, situated at thVroot of 
Individuality; andt* whether we fonsider'tiie office ^rhici} it 
performs, or ift locaSon, or the history of dttnmls, ^e must 
(if we admit iti ezistenee) rank it next to b||h^idQality. 

The orga& of Language is next; this aM is at the root 
of Individuality, although not so far back m Chemicality. 
I consider Language as one of the lowesfanimal perceptives, 
and not as some do, the very highest; I shall explain this 
when speaking of the organ of Language. 4P 

Form, also originf||es at the root of Individuality, and- 
then runs forward parallel with it 

• Size, Weight, Color, Order, and Numliar, bribich out in 
the succession in which they are named. Their roots al^ 
seem to point to the root of Individuality, as the branches of 
a tree point towards the trunk. A^ glance at the plate rep- 
resenting the base of the brain, will show at once the proprie- 
ty of this arrangement, and its harmony with nature. — 
These organs I call the Lower Range. j^ 

The other organs of Intellect cannllbe seen at the hue 
of the brain, but they appear at the anteHor extrefltty of 
the frontal lobe, so as when long and large to give promi- 
nence and expansion to the forehead. Direction, Eventuality, 
Time and Tune, constitute the Middle Range, and Gq|^ 
parison and Causality, the Upper Range. 

The following arrangement will now be understood. 



EXTERNAL SENSES. 

Touch, Hearing. 

Taste. Sight. 

Smell. 
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t||li rndividuality. . 
\ FcHp. 


5. ^pe. 
9. Nuntik 
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4hl>||p: RANGE ir He&CEPTIVES. . 

*• ■ * 

clO. Krectioflb^ 12. Time. 

H|. Evebtilhlity. 18. Tune. 

UPPER HANOB, OR REPARATIVES. 

141 Comi^rison. 15. Caua^ty. 



ICERVES OF ffn'E EXTERNAL SENSES. 



I . |pi»ie are th^ nerves that convey to the Brain impressions 
friu the external ^febrld.. The common opinionns correct, 
that'Vt our knowleage concerning the objects by which we 
are surrounded, is obtained through the medium of the five 
senses. If an individual were born without any of these 
^pjgans, he would be a mere vegetable; though all the other 
parts of his constitution were perfect, they could not act 
with intelligence. Even when one only of the senses is 
nlwating, or lost, the unfortunate person is deprived of the 
power of receiving infonitotion through that channel, and 
in the pathetic language of Milton, # 

'' Wisdom through one entrance quite shut out" 
But I cannot for a moment countenance the notion that 
the senses perceive or know. They only xec^W^ ^xoxsv ^^ 
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external world, and convey to the brainy the materials of 
knowledge; and it is the office of the perceptives to ¥rork up 
the materials int6 senss^onsrperce^tions; idkas, fz;c. 

Before the organs of perception in the brain werejiiscov- 
** ered, it was a aatflftil error to aspribe to Ibe €^ tlit powp 
of perceiving otlors, distances and fprms^^) the ear the 
power of percew^ifg mqlody, and to the touglli the power 
of perceivin^weight; but the functions of tho'external sen- 
ses being now better understood, they can b& deemed only 
vehicles for impressions.'' Spurzheim tiade a distinction 
between the immediate and mediate functions of the flenses. 
In his chapter on the external senses, 'her says I'l^* The 
spheres of mfliedfa^e^activity of the five senses are very 
limited; feeling perches only dryness, moisture and tem- 
perature; taste, savours; smell, odours; 4ie eajftiy sound; 
and the eyes, light. All the other functions are only m«-' 
diateJ*^ 

Now I deny that the eye perceivesjiight— ^-the ear, sound — 
the smell, odours — the taste, savours — and the touch, mois- 
ture, &c. It is, in my opinion, the office of Individuality 
to perceive light, sound, savours, odours, &«b; the eyelk? 
ceives the light, the retina is impro^sedjpnd the optic nerVe 
conveys the impression to the brain, and there Indivij^fttlity 
perceives the light, and the organ of Colour perceives the 
colour, the organ of Form the shape, &;c. 

Touch. — The innumerable branches of the nerves of thii' 
sense, proceed from the most minute and remote parts of 
the body to the brain, oonveying impressions of weight, 
temperature, moisture, &c. j)P 

Taste. — The sense of taste is a branch of the fifth pair 
that^proceeds from the tongue to the medulla oblongata, 
conveying to the brain impressions of the savour of bodies 
that come in contact with the tongue, in a state of solution. 

SitfELL. — The organ of smell is the olfactory nerve, which 
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proceeds in numerous branches from the nasal organ to the 
brain, and is lost in its substanaiiat the organ of Chemicality; 
this sense conveys to the brain impressions of odorous par- 
ticles which are detached from distant b#diies and mingled 
with the air. • 

HcARiNo. — The auditory nerve is a briUQch of the seventh 
pair, called tUv portio mollis, and proceed^ from the inter- 
nal part of the ear to the medulla oblongata, and conveys 
the impressions of jnund. 

Sight. — The optic nerve has one extremity in the eye, 
constituting the retina, and may be traced from the eye to 
the brain near the medulla oblongata; it conveys impress 
sions of light. « 



LOWER RANGE OF PERCEPTIVES. 



1. INDIVIDUALITY. 

V ** They see, but do not perceive," — Isaiah. 

This is the faculty that perceives the impressions that are 
conveyed by the senses to the brain. It is the first organ 
of the intellect that acts, and the only one that is immediate- 
ly and directly acted upon by the senses. Until this has 
been excited, none of the other intellectual organs can per- 
form their functions. This is the great fundamental orgam 
of the knowledge-relative class, and all the rest are super- 
additions. It takes notice of individual things and existences 
— it perceives things in their collective and individual state — « 
it takes cognizance of all that immense class of ideas inclu- 
ded under the grammatical term nouns — and it bears pre^ 
cisely the same relation to the other Intellectuals that tha 
noun does to the other parts of speech in gtammatv N^\sercv 
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this is large and vigorous, all the others are compelled to act 
their part in proportion to their size; being mere emanatiosiy 
like so many streams from one grand fountain, their action 
is dependent upon, and in perfect harmony with it 

However large tho nerves of the external senses may be, 
the impressions which they convey to the 6rain will excite 
comparatively little action in the Intellect, if this important 
inlet to the mind be contracted in its dimensions. Thia is the 
first faculty of this class that is manifested by animals after 
they come into existence; as soon as they begin to use their 
senses, they also begin to exercise Individuality. The sen- 
ses and this faculty are co-existent; every animal, however 
low in the scale of beings, as soon as it manifests the senses, 
manifests this also. It is the possession of this which may 
be said to constitute the distinction between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. Vegetables manifest two propensities, 
. viz. Alimentiveness and Amativeness, but they do not mani- 
fest in an undoubted manner, any of the Intellectuals, nor 
do they possess any of the senses ; their Alimentive and 
Amative propensities seem to be guided merely by chemical 
* attraction. I am aware that some philosophers consider 
vegetables as but a lower order of animals, but even if thi» 
be admitted, it affords no argument against these views. 
The Polypus (Fig. 1.) bears in its external appearance, a 
striking resemblance to vegetables — like them it manifests 
but two propensities. 

% Fixed like a plant to its peculiar spot, 

To draw nutrition — ^propagate— and rot. 

But if any thing comes in contact with its limbs, fitted lo 
gratify Alimentiveness, they immediately contract and diav 
the object into a hollow, which runs the whole length d 
its trunk, and which answers the purpose both of stomach 
and belly; all the indigestible parts being expelled again bf 
the same ori&ce where they euleied. Thay sometimefl 
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swallow a whole fish, (Fig. 2.) and the body being trans- 
parent, the form of the fish appears through it 



f 



Fig. 1 Kg. 2. / 





V 

This is a specimen of the lowest stage of animal existence: 
but even here we see the sense of touch, and the faculty of 
Individuality manifested in the most perfect manner, beside 
the two vegetable propensities. 

If we glance at the representation of the base of the brai 
we see the organs of these three principal powers, 
Individuality, at the centre of the lowest front, 
Alimentiveness, at the lowest part of the middle, 
Amativeness, at the lowest back part of the brain. 
A large Individuality is absolutely necessary to enable one 
to arrive at eminence in practical life. An artist, how- 
ever well developed his head may be in other respects, if 
this organ of general attention, be small, he will be like- 
ly to averlook some of the less obvious details of his per- 
formance, and when a critic points out an error, he will 
exclaim — Oh ! I did not see that !" and yet perhaps his 
vision is perfect. 
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The author, who has it large, uses many nouns. The 
" Iron bound bucket,'^ by Woodworth, is a beautiful illus- 
tration. 

*< How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood. 
When fond recollection recalls them to vieWy 
The orchardi the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew; 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood byit. 

The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell, 
The cot of my father, — the dairy-house nigh it, 
And e'en the rude bucket that hung in the well. 
Thai old oaken bucket, 
That iron-bound bucket, 
That moss-covered bucket that huhg in the well. 

The ancient physiognomists remarked, that their great 

men were full at the top of the nose, and all their portraiti * 

and busts that have come down to us, show them to have 

been large in this part, which was evidently mistaken for" 

a part of the nose. I have never yet seen a great general, 

statesman, mechanic or naturalist, who was very small here. 

I have seen high, wide and full foreheads, upon persons who 

were little less than fools, on account of a deficiency in this 

important organ. Again, I have seen persons with this 

very large, who were, notwithstanding, perfect idiotSi on 

account of the great deficiency of the reflectives. 

Fig, 3. 

b 
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(Large and small Individuality.] 
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[ndividuality not only receives impressions from external 
ectsy but it also receives and recognizes impressions from 

internal organs; the consciousness which we feel of the 
stance of emotions and thoughts, depends on this organ, 
connection with Eventuality. 

We have then a correct idea of the external senses when 
consider them as instruments of communication between 

external world and Individuality. And we have correct 
as of Individuality, when we consider it the organ where 
impressions are received and recognized, both from exter- 
l objects and internal organs. But we must not confound 
I power of perceiving the existence of things and ideas, 
i feelings, with the power of perceiving the qtuilities and 
aiums of things, such as their form, size, color, density, 
■angement, action, &;c.; these depend upon other organs, 
ich I shall proceed to explain in the order in which I 
d them developed. 



2. CHEMICALITY. 

t 

<< Who taught the nations of the ^Id and wood, 
To shun their poison and choose their food?" — Pope. 

This may be defined the perception of those chemical 
silities of bodies which affect the senses of taste and 
ell. If we admit that the senses do not perceive, but only 
ivey impressions, we shall be obliged to acknowledge that 
s faculty depends upon an organ of the brain. 
The analogy is perfect between this organ and the organs 
Tune and Color — the same principles must be applied to 
i senses of taste and smell, that are admitted with reference 
hearing and sight. The sense of taste conveys impres- 
ns of savour, but it is Individuality that perceives the 
stence of the objects that affect us, and the faculty Ck^ 
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brain.) After much examination and comparison, I am 
satisfied that this is the organ. It is large in the brain 
3f the idiot girl of Cork, (a cast of wjiich has been published) 
md the external prominence in the cast of the head of the 
lame girl, is in perfect agreement; indeed, it is large in 
)T6ry idiot I have seen, when the idiocy was . caused by 
ieficiency of the reflectives. 

It would at first seem improbable that a convolution, situa^ 
fid so far hack from the face, would produce an external 
ippearance which could enable us to judge of its size; but 
ilie same objection is equally forcible in regard to the organ 
if Language, which, although smaller than Chemicality, 
fret produces an effect upon the eyes so greatt that it led 
10 the discovery of phrenology. The organ of Chemi- 
cality gives prominence to the bones under the eye, upon 
tfae same principle that the organ of Language gives promi- 
IBQoe to the eye itself. It is also worthy of remark that the 
llfactory nerve is continued into this . organ, and not into 
Alimentiveness, as is commonly supposed. 

I attribute to Chemicality all the perceptive powers that 
physiologists have hitherto ascribed to the senses of taste and 
naell, and I cctnnot better illustrate my ideas, and shew the 
importance of the faculty than by the following quotation 
^om Dunglinson's excellent work on physiology. Speak- 
Hg of the sense of smell, he says: 

** It enables the chemist, the mineralogist, and the perfu- 
i^r to discriminate bodies from each other. We can, like- 
wise, form a slight, but only a slight, idea by it, regarding the 
istance and direction of bodies, owing to the greater inten- 
ity of odours near an odorous body, than at a distance from 
■m Under ordinary circumstances the information of this 
lind, which we derive by olfaction, is inconsiderable; but 
a the blind, and in the savage, who are accustomed to exer- 
sise all their external senses more than the civilized indl- 
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«f Mctrrity aai mcaamcy flf im 

L OrthuweAKNhaTetoipMk 
-* V* find it, Hm, Morpnaa^j de-niapei in 
■roll; m vfaicb it it canaderad, by the doqaeot 
ma fn thai Me* d^ecd sot only where they ue, Mi 
vbMT thrr have boea; m ui org&n of gaaiatiaa. If 
ihr uumal tule* not only what it ess touch and 
vnm what k lenote utd euuwl be attmiDod; aad fei 
it a nniveraal organ of sensation, by 
sooaeBt and moat frequently impressed, by wbieh 
and determine, and reco|;nize whatever is in aeeM 
with, or in opposition to their nature. The hoaod, as 
quadrupeds, afibrds us a familiar example of tka a 
delicacy of this sense. For hours afler the fiasa 
game, it is capable of datecting the traces; and Aa 
hound can be trained to indicate the human footskf 
unerring certainty. In the case of the camiTnrDW 
wo have signal instances of the accuteness oreitherthai^ 
of smell or visioo. 

" Which of these ought to have the credit, it is difficd 
to say, and of course, almost impoaaible to demonatralt, 1) 
direct experiment Those that have been hitherto inatitdBt 
arc more in favor of the latter, than the former. The IV 
key-buzzard of the United States of America, is a Urilf 
this class; and it is Burpriaing to see how soon they will erf 
lect from immonso dialancoa after an animal has died ii 
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miles, attracted thither by the smell of the killed ! Pliny, 
however, exceeds almost all his contemporaries in his asser- 
tion on this matter. He affirms, that the vulture and the 
raven liave the sense of smell so delicate, that they can foi^ 
tell the death of a man three days beforehand, and in order 
not to lose their prey, they arrive at the spot the night 
before his dissolution ! 

'* As the organ of smell, in all animals that respire air, is 
situated at the entrance of the organ of respiration, it is pro- 
bable that its seat, in insects, is in the mouths of the air- 
tubes. This sense appears to guide them to the proper kinds 
of food, and to the execution of most of the few offices they 
have to perform during their transient existence. Occa- 
sionally, however, they are deceived by the resemblance 
between the odours of substances very diflferent in other 
qualities. Some plants, for example, emit a cadaverous 
odour, similar to putrid flesh, by which the flesh-fly is 
^attracted and led to deposite its ova. in parts that can fur- 
nish no food to the future progeny. 
As regards the extent of the organ of smell, man is un- 
' - doubtedly worse situated than most animals, and all these 
being in other respects equal, it may be fair to presume that 
those in which the olfactory membrane is most extensive, 
. u ^^]oy the sense of smell most exquisitely. It is curious, how- 
^., ever, that animals which possess the sense of smell in the 
, .. highest degree, are those that feed on the most fetid sub- 
stances. The dog, for instance, riots in putridity; the birds 
of prey, to which reference has been made, have similar 
., enjoyments. The turkey buzzard of the United States is 
So fetid and loathsome, that his captors have generally been 
glad to loose him from bondage; and it is affirmed, that if 
\ feis ordinary fetor is insufficient to produce his release, he 
. ,, affords an irresistible argument, by ejecting the putrid con- 
_ '^nts of his stomach upon his possessor 1 Otve Sxv^^x^wc.^ 
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may however be drawn from this penchant of animals with 
the most exquisite olfactories for putrid substances: — ^that 
the taste of the epicure for game, kept until it has attained 
the requisite ykme/, is not so unnatural as it might at first 
sight appear. 

*' Like the other senses, the smell is capable of great 
improvement by education. The perfumer arrives, by habit, 
at an accurate discrimination of the nicest shades of odours; 
and the chemist and the apothecary employ it constantly to 
aid them in distinguishing bodies from each other; and in 
pointing out the changes that take place in them, under the 
influence of heat, light, moisture, &c. Iq this way it be- 
comes a useful chemical test. The efiect of education is 
likewise shown, by the difierence between a dog, kept regu- 
larly accustomed to the chase, and one that has not been 
trained. For the same reason in man, the sense is more ex- 
quisite in the savage than In the civilized state. In the lat- 
ter, he can have recourse to a variety of means for distin- 
guishing the properties of bodies, and hence he has less oo* 
casion for acuteness of smell than in the former; whilst, 
again, in the civilized state, numbers destroy the sense, in 
order to procure pleasure. The use of snuff is one of the 
most common of these destructive influences. 

** Of the acuteness of the sense of smell in the savage, we 
have an example, on the authority of Humboldt; he affirms, 
that the Peruvian Indians, in the middle of the night, can 
distinguish the different races by their smell, — whether 
European, American Indian, or negro. 

<' To the same cause must be ascribed the delicacy of 
olfaction, generally observed in the blind. The boy MrrcB- 
ELL, who was born blind and deaf, was able to distinguisb 
the entrance of a stranger into the room by the smell alone. 
A gentleman, blind from birth, from some unaccountable 
impression of dread or antipathy, could never endure the 
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presence of a cat in the apartment. One day, in company, 
he suddenly leaped up, got upon an elevated seat, and ex- 
claimed that there was a cat in the room, hegging them to 
remove it It was in vain that the company, after careAil 
inspection, assured him that he was under an illusion. He 
persisted in his assertion and state of agitation; when, on 
opening the door of a small closet in the room, it was found 
that a cat had heen accidentally shut up in it." 

I consider the faculty of Chemicality sufficiently general 
to embrace all the impressions, both of smell and taste, and 
in this respect it is analogous to the faculty of Form, which 
perceivesybnnt, either through the medium of touch or sight. 

^< Regarding the uses of the sense of taste,'' says Dung- 
linson, *' its immediate function, as has been remarked, 
is to give the sensation of savours. This function, like the 
touch, is instinctive, requires no education, cannot be sup- 
plied by any of the other senses, and is accomplished as soon 
as the tongue has acquired the necessary degree of deve- 
lopement. T^o this it may be replied, that the very young 
infant is not readily a^cted by savours. In all cases, 
however, certain sapid bodies excite their usual impressions: 
and in the course of a few months, when the organ becomes 
completely developed, the sense acquires a high, and often 
an inconvenient degree of acuteness. 

** To appreciate a savour accurately, the sapid substance 
must remain for some time in the mouth: when rapidly 
swallowed the impression is extremely feeble, and almost 
null. Of this fact we take advantage, when compelled to 
swallow any nauseous substance: whilst we retain a savory 
article long in the mouth, in order that we may draw from 
it all its sweets. How different, too, is the consent of the 
auxiliary organs under these two circumstances. Whilst 
a luscious body augments the secretion of the salivary 
glands, or causes the mouth " to water,'' «kB \X Va» \sfc«^ 
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called, projecting the saliva, at times, to a distance of two 
feet from the mouth, and disposing every part to approach 
and mingle with it; a nauseous substance will produce con- 
striction of every secretory organ, and this effect will ex- 
tend even to the stomach itself, so that it will often reject 
the offending article as soon as it reaches the cavity. We 
can thus understand how, cateris paribus, an article, which 
is pleasing to the palate, may be more digestible than one 
which excites disgust, and vice versa. 

" Of the " consent of parts,'' exerted by the stomach on 
the organ of taste, we have a familiar illustration in the 
fact, that whatever may be the gout^ with which we com- 
mence a meal on a favorite article of diet, we find that 
the relish becomes blunted as the stomach becomes filled: 
and hence the Romans were in the habit of leaving the table 
once or twice during a meal, and, after having unloaded 
the stomach, of returning again to the charge — *' vomunt itf 
edant, edunt ut vomant.^^ 

*' Among animals we see great diversities in this sense. 
Whilst none possess the refined taste of man, there are many 
that are capable, by taste or smell, of knowing those plants 
which are nutritious, from those that are noxious to them; 
and it is very unusual for us to find that an animal has 
died from eating those that are unquestionably poisonous 10 
it Yet, as we have remarked, a substance, which is nox- 
ious to one, may be eaten with impunity by another: and if 
we select animals, and place them in a field containing 
plants, all of which are ranked by us as poisons, and which 
arc poisonous to a majority of those animals, we find that 
not only has a selection been made by each animal of that 
which is innoxious to it, but that the substance has furnish- 
ed nourishment to it, whilst to the other it would have 
proved fatal. All this must be dependent upon peculiar 
and inappreciable organization^ 
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** The sense of taste is, more, than any other, under the 
influence of volition. It is provided with a muscular appara- 
tus, by which it can be closed or opened at pleastiTe; and, 
in addition, it ordinarily requires the assistance of the upper 
extremity, to convey the sapid substance to the mouth. The 
sense can, therefore, be exercised passively or actively ; 
and by cultivation, is capable of being largely developed. 
The spirit taster to extensive commercial establishments 
exhibits the truth of this in a striking manner. He has, of 
course, in his vocation, not only to taste numerous samples, 
but to appreciate the age, strength, flavour, and other quali- 
ties of each: yet the practiced individual is rarely wrong in 
his discrimination. With almost all, if not all, the custom 
is to take a small quantity of liquor into the mouth, throw 
it rapidly around that cavity, then eject it A portion in 
this way comes in contact with every part of the membrane, 
and of course, impresses not only the lingual branch, but 
the other ramifications of the fifth pair. 

•* The gourmet of the French, somewhat more elevated in 
the scale than our ordinary epicure, prides himself upon his 
discrimination of the nicest shades of diflerence and of ex- 
cellence in the materials set before him. Many gourmets 
profess to be able to pronounce, by sipping a few drops of 
wine, the country whence it comes and its age; and, accor- 
ding to Stelluti, can tell by the taste, whether birds, put 
upon the table,' are domesticated or wild — male or female: 
Dr. Kitchener, indeed, asserts, that many epicures are capa- 
ble of saying in what precise reach or stretch of the Thames 
the salmon on the table has been caught. Such acuteness 
of dense is by no means desirable. Doomed to meet in his 
progress through lifej with such a preponderance of what 
demands obtusenes rather than acuteness .of feeling, the 
I epicure must be liable to continual annoyances and discotcv* 
' forts, which the less favored can never expemtic^.^' 

7* 
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Evny cbemiat will perceive the propriety of namiiig Ail 1 
ar^t Cbsmicftlity, since the taste and smell of all subitu- 
CO depMds upon their chemical coin(X)sition; and a chu^ 
of taste Cff smell is always a chemical chnnge. 



" To him who in the love of nature, holdi comiooiiiDD 
WithberriiibleformB, shespeahg a variouaknguage."— £i^Mt 

Language la tho perception or the manireslations of mini. 
The menial process ia concealed from observation, benestk 
Ibe silent and mysiic convolutions of the brain. Not bo tie 
■BaQifestations of mind — the contractions of the muacleh 
producing voice, and the motions of the limbs and featurest 
these enable animals to indicate their thoughts and feelingSi 
in such a maimer that other animals, possessing the sanM 
org&nizfttion, readily understand ihera. Animals do mtf 
like men, coanect by a process of reasoning, the molioH 
and soundsi or other signs of ideas with the ideas themselves 
in which the signs origiuale; bul they are endowed with a 
ioslinctive perception, which is perfectly adapted to certMl 
animal motions and sounds, so that, as soon as they Bn< 
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history of animals; and they must also have overlooked the 
situation of the organ in the brain. 

Man uses artificial language, for the same reasqp that he 
uses artificial clothes, tools, and a thousand other things, 
which his superior reasoning power has enabled him to in- 
vent Having invented an artificial language, it is the^rgan 
under consideration which enables him to learn it with facili- 
ty and remember it with ease. It is plain that it requires more 
judgment to understand artificial than natural language, 
as the one is directly adapted to our facuhy of Language, 
and the other is adapted to our faculty of Language com' 
hined with the reflecting powers that invented it This is 
the reason why animals, and some idiots cannot learn 
artificial language, although they readily understand natural 
language; because the latter requires no effort of reflection, 
whereas the former originated in human judgment, and can 
be understood only by human judgment . 

In every well organized mind, this organ will bear a 
regular and just proportion to the other organs; but some- 
times it is disproportionately small, and then the individual 
is concise, brief and slow in writing — reserved and hesita- 
ting in speech — frequently forgetting the most familiar 
terms. There is a merchant in Massachusetts, who, it is 
said, frequently forgets his own name; and is sometimes 
obliged to go and look at his sign to refresh his memory. 

But if the organ be uncommonly large, there will be an 
inexhaustible magazine of words at command, even though 
there may be a great scarcity of ideas; such individuals are 
apt to repeat their ideas in dififerent words, as the Irishman 
did, .who posted upon a bridge the following notice: ** All 
persons, of every description, hereafter, for the future time 
to come, may pass over this bridge, free, gratis, for nothing, 
without paying a cent" 

Some individuals seem to take pleasMte ^Xk& ^iv^^ \s^ ^^s:^ 
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fceifer, and birds, manifest this faculty in a wonderful man- 
sier. How perfect the forms of the honey-comb, the web of 
tlie spider, and the* hut of the beaver ! This cannot, in 
^m, be attributed to Perfectiveness, or Causality; they have 
not reasoned to the logical conclusion, that such forms are 
ftest calculated to serve their purposes; nor have they such a 
propensity to improve, that they have been able to arrive, 
liy experience, to such perfection; on the contrary, they 
inherit with their organization, the perception of form, in- 
stinctively adapted to the most perfect and beautiful regu- 
Jarity; so that as soon as they are born, they manifest a 
preference for those forms which are best suited to their 
' ftractures. 

Spurzheim thinks that ideas of roughness and smoothness 
^pend on Form. It'is principally by means of Form that 
animals are capable of distinguishing one object from ano- 
ther. A large developement of this organ also accounts for 
fte extraordinary power which some persons possess, of re- 
membering faces; Cuvier, the celebrated Naturalist, could re- 
fnember for years, the forms of c^imals which he had seen, 
ind could draw them from memory with great accuracy. 
The talent for drawing is almost entirely dependent on this 
organ. When Language and Form are not in proportion to 
.. each other, persons can remember the names and not the 
,~ bees, or vice versa, of their acquaintances. I knew a gen- 
tleman in Auburn, N. Y., who called into a store, to see an 
I icquaintance, but not finding him in, enquired of the clerk — 
"Is Mr. — Mr. — Mr. — r — r — you know who I mean,— is 
fcfceinl" *'0 yes," said the clerk, "I know who you mean, 

^it is Mr. — Mr — Mr — r — r — No ! ho is not in," — and they 
parted in mutual iembarrassment. Dr. Gall relates of himself, 
tint he could not recollect a person who dined by his side, if 
[ in the afternoon he met him in the street Dr. D. of Ao 
i AAour, Mich,, assured me, that it was to \iiit\ a ^teopn 
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source of embarrassment, that persons would come up to 
him, and claim to be his intimate acquaintances, and he wai 
ashamed to say, he did not know that hft had ever seen them 
before. 

Authors who have it large, are prone to describe the con- 
figuration of the objects which they introduce, and in their 
works of fiction, 

< 'Imagination bodies forth the forms of things unknown." 



5. SIZE, OR EXTENSION. 



<< A boundless sea forevermofe, 
Without a bottom or a shore." — Watts, 

This is the faculty which perceives the exteosiott, ia^ 
tance, space, or magnitude of bodies which are recogniaed 
by Individuality. 

When applied to a plurality of objects, at different distan- 
ces, at the game t^me, it is called perspective. Combined 
with Form» it gives the talent for perspective drawing, tad 
a fondness for landscapes, in preference to other kinds tf| 
drawing. The same remarks which were made concemiq| 
the adaptation af the forms of bodies to the perceptive oigii 
of Form, will apply with equal truth totheii sizes thronglMil 
all nature, the magnitude of bodies is exactly suited to their 
condition, and the purposes that they are to subserve. TheA 
is a proportion between a mountain-top and its base, andi 
regular gradation of size between the two extremes, MiM* 
rals, vegetables, and animals are as regular in size as i 
form; and the organ of Size is adapted to perceive and 
in this beautiful harmony which is inherent in all the 
ductiona of nature. 
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Our language abounds in words expressive of size and 
tance, and those authors who have it very large^ make 
requent use .of them. 

Language, Form and Size, are large in the bust of Milton, 
lie Individuality is only medium, and accordipgly he in- 
duces few natural objects; his 

*< Rapt &nc7 builds an empire of its own." 

: having introduced an object, he abounds with adjectives 
form and size, with which to describe it; thus in de- 
ibing Sin and Death — 

The one seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 

But ended foul in many a scalj fold, 

Voluminous and vast. » # # » 

* * * * The other shape, 

If shape it might be called — that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed. 

For each seemed either: — 

Aigain in describing Satan, nothing can surpass the effect 
h which he uses adjectives of size and distance .- 

Nine times the space that measures day and night 

To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 

Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf. 
«««««««« 

At once, as far as angels ken, he views 

The dismal situation, waste and wild. 

• « « «* «•« « 

As far removed from God and light of heaven, 

As firom the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 

«# « « « # 4» n 

With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed, his other parts beside 
Prone on the flood, extending long and large. 
Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge, 

• * * * As that sea beast Leviathan, 
Which God, of all his works, created hugest 
That swim the ocean stream. 
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the weight of bodies is equal to their density and size. The 
forms of things are also related to their weight — ^thus the 
heavenly bodies, mountains, vegetables, and animals, are 
formed with reference to the laws of gravitation^ and in arti- 
ficial structures, if the artist departs &om this principle he 
shocks the common sense of mankind. Even in dress, we 
unconsciously conform to this perception, and therefore 
large sleeves, or very broad crowned hats, cannot long be 
popular. 

Animals that are very low in the scale, manifest this fac- 
ulty with as much skill as the most profound philosopher: 
The caterpillar crawls to the end of a limb, and extends 
itself as far as it can reach, and if it finds nothing to rest 
upon, returns the way it came, but never loses its balance. 

** The nymphs of watermoths, commonly called codhait^ 
cover themselves with pieces of wood, or gravel. It is ne- 
cessary that they should keep in eqilibrium with the water, 
and, when they are too light they add to themselves.a piece of 
gravel, and^when too heavy, a piece of wood." Fishes are 
furnished with a peculiar pneumatic apparatus, that enables 
them to sustain themselves in the water in opposition to 
the gravitation of their bodies; and birds have their bones 
made light and thin, and so contrived that their breath, 
instead of being confined to a pair of lungs, is extended 
into the hollow of their bones, and into different parts of the 
body, in order to render them light and buoyant. Thus 
we see that animals have perceptions of the weight of bodies, 
and act in harmony with the laws of gravitation according 
to their size and form. 

1 have uniformly found this large on those who were good 
judges of the mechanical forces, and in artists whose 
success depends upon their faculty of bringing force to 
bear with skill, precision and delicacy; such as smiths^ 
machinists, musical performers, horsemen, eii^ii'^^x^^ xcir^^- 

8 
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dancers, &c. I found it small on the head of a young lady 
in the Troy Female Seminary, who excelled in vocal music 
but was an indifferent performer on the piano and harp. 

1 found it large, and Caution moderate, on a young lady 
in Buffalo, who walked over a frightful precipice on a na^ 
row plank where even the men dared not follow her. 

It was large in Sir Isaac Newton, and it is said that the 
falling of an apple attracting his attention, commenced in 
his mind the train of thought which resulted in developing 
the true theory of gravitation; but had it been small in his 
head, would the falling of the apple have excited in his mind 
such a train of thought ? 

It was very large in the head of Watt, the celebrated engi- 
neer; so also was Size; and he not only improved the steam 
engine, but he also invented a curious machine for perspec- 
tive drawing. I found it very large in a stranger whom 
I examined in the presence of my class in Troy, N. Y., and 
being combined with large reflectives, I ventured to remark 
that if he were a mechanic, he would be likely to suggest 
improvements in the power of machinery, and I was afte^ 
wards informed that the individual was the inventor of the 
rotary engine — William Avery, of Syracuse. 

The organ was large in Homer, (if we may depend upon 
the authenticity of the bust said to be his;) he certainly 
manifests it more frequently, and expresses it more beauti- 
fully than any other poet. He varies in every possible 
manner the mode of expressing the force with which hk 
heroes hurled their weapons at each other. 

Beattie also has this large, and his poem of the Minstreli 
commences: 

Ah, who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where fiune's proud temple 
Shines a&r. 



COLOR. 

Again he describes the wanderiog minstrel, 

While from his hiding shoulders decent hung, 
His haip, the sole companion of his waj, 
Which to the whistling wind responstoe rung* 

And oft the craggy cliff he loved to clxmJbf 
When all in mist the world below was lost, 
And hear the voice of mirth and song rebound^ 
Flocks, herds, and waterfaUs along the hoar profound. 

And hark! the river, bursting every mound, 
Down the vale thunders; and with wasteful sway, 
Uproots the groves, and rolls the shattered rocks away. 



8» 
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'Tis sweet in the green spring 
To gaze upon the wakening fields around; 

Birds in the thicket sing-*- 
Winds whisper, waters prattle from the ground, 

A thousand odours rise. 
Breathed up from blossoms of a thousand dies. — Bryant, 

The seven primary colors, in their different degrees of bril- 
liancy, and their innumerable combinations, producing an 
endless variety of hues, tints and shades, constitute an in- 
teresting department among the properties of matter. Were 
it not for this, what a disagreeable sameness would the ap- 
pearance of nature present ! Those who have this organ 
large, are very fond of variegated scenery — of flowers — of 
paintings and, of party-colored decorations. It is larger in 
women than men, and accordingly they universally wear a 
greater 'diversity of colors, and are more fond of flowers 
than men. Botany is their favorite science, in which they 
make greater proficiency than in any other natural science. 

This organ, when large, gives an arched Bl^^^^x^wq.^ \a 
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the brow, and any one who will take the trouble to look 
at a collection of portraits of celebrated painters, will at 
once acknowledge this common peculiarity. 

Mr. French, of Springfield, Mai^s., cannot in the night, 
distinguish one color from another, yet his vision is perfect, 
and no mechanic in the U. S. Armory, can sooner perceive 
any inequality upon the surface of machinery. In this 
gentleman, there is an uncommon depression in the place 
of the organ of Color, but Weight and Size are very large. 

It must be remembered that coloring is but one of the ele- 
ments of the talent for painting. It is large in Titian, Ru- 
bens, and all those painters who have excelled as colorists. 



8. ORDER. 



Order is heaven's first law. — Pope, 

The operations and productions of nature, being the re- 
suit of universal and general laws, uniformity and order is 
the necessary consequence. Thus, one general law opera- 
ting upon vegetable and animal substances, produces regu- 
larity of arrangement among their fibres. The general law 
of attraction, explains the regularity with which minerali 
chrystalize. One general cause disturbing the ocean, pro- 
duces regularity among the waves; but if several causes 
operate at once, the order is destroyed. Order may there- 
fore be defined to be, that arrangement among materiiil 
bodies, which is produced by the operation of a general 
cause. 

It is the province of this faculty to perceive the order 
that reigns throughout the universe, but it does not peroeive 
the general causes that produce it; thus, when a powerful 
magaet passes near a handful of iron filings, an unseen 
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power causes the particles to arrange themselves in the most 
perfect order; now it is this faculty that perceives the 
regularity, and is gratified with it, but it is Causality that 
perceives magnetism to be the cause of the arrangement 

Order is intimately related to all the preceding organs of 
Fom^, Size, Weight and Color, since it is itself constituted 
of the uniform operations of these four principles; thus, when 
objects, as the waves, or fibres, or chrystals, are in order, 
it is because they are of the same forip, size, distance, den- 
sity or color. 

The mechanical animals manifest Order in a most re- 
markable manner; who has not admired the regularity 
with which the spider arranges the thread of his web, the 
bee the cells of his honeycomb, or the bird the materials 
of her' nest ? 

We are now prepared to understand the nature and opera- 
tion of the faculty of Order in the human mind. Those who 
have the organ very large, are apt, unconsciously, to ar- 
range in order, whatever material objects occupy their at- 
tention. A retail merchant, for instance, has his attention 
(his Individuality,) continually occupied with the numerous 
articles that constitute his stock; and, if he has order very 
iarge, he will instinctively, and unconsciously arrange, and 
keep them in order; yet he may neglect his garden, or his 
library, because his attention is' directed to another subject, 
of all-absorbing interest; as soon, however, as his mind is 
relieved from business, and he has leisure to attend to his 
^rden, or his library, he will manifest the same degree of 
order there, that he previously did in his store. This will 
explain the apparent anomaly which some persons present, 
'who are remarkably orderly in some things, and neglectful 
in others. I know some students, who are very neat and 
orderly in regard to their papers and books, but careless of 
their personal appearance; while others axe oatelo^^ o^ ^n^t^ 
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thing but their dress; this is all easily explained by the rela- 
tive developcment of Intellect and Approbativeness, and the 
circumstances which have directed their attention to dif^ 
rent subjects. 

Good clerks, and accomptants, have this large; and it is 
of the greatest importance to merchants, especially if tbey 
have it small themselves, to select assistants who have it 
large. It is also large in females, and they are proverbial 
for their habits of putting things ** to rights." 

Order must not be confounded with system^ which is the 
result of Reflection. I know many individuals who are 
very systematic — they plan well, but they need an assis- 
tant continually at their elbows, to execute their plans in an 
orderly manner. I know others, who are remarkable for 
order, but arc totally incapable of conceiving a complicated 
and systematic plan. 



9. NUMBER. 



Hadad* What knowest thou of ihe stara? 

Tamar, I know them numberless, resplendent, set 

As 83rmbols of the countless, countless years 

That make eternity. — HUlhouse, 

The multiplicity of objects that are of the same apparent 
form, size, weight, colour, and order, would involve d» 
mind in the greatest perplexity, did we not possess this fac- 
ulty of counting, or perceiving plurality. Objects that dif- 
fer from each other in regard to any of the five qualhiei 
which 1 have already described, can be distinguished froal 
each other by appeaxances; but objects which are alike ia! 
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their appearance, cannot be distinguished from each other 
without the use of numbers; thus, if we see tvrenty posts, 
at such a distance that they all appear alike, we can desig- 
nate one from another only by numbers. 

1 would here respectfully point out an error into which 
some good phrenologists have fallen, in supposing that 
Order should be preceded by Number, in the arrange- 
ment of these organs. Mr. Combe, 897 page says: — 
*^ Order supposes a plurality of objects, but one may have 
ideas about a number of things, and their qualities, without 
considering them in any order whatever. ^^ And he accor- 
dingly ranks Number before Order. Spurzheim also 
says: "The idea of order supposes plurality, but number 
may exist without order. '' Now I acknowledge that there 
cannot be order without number; but it does not follow that 
we must perceive number before we perceive order. 

Let me ask what can there be without number; do not 
the five senses, and Individuality — does not the organ of 
Color, adapted as it is to the seven primary colors, suppose 
the existence qf plurality ? does not our very existence, 
" suppose a plurality of objects," previously existing ? 

But Mr. Combe says: " We may have ideas about a num- 
ber of things without considering them in any order what- 
ever." I reply, so may the animals, that are destitute of 
both Order and Number; but all animals do not have ideas 
of several things of the same appearance at once; they cer- 
tainly have ideas qf a number of things, but not as numbers. 
I once knew an idiot, who, although he could not count ten, 
yet, out of his father's flock of fifty sheep, if one was mis- 
sing he was always the first to discover it; for he knew 
every one of them by some peculiar mark; and he had 
names for them, expressive of their peculiarities, such as 
crook-horn, smut-face, &c.; but he could not distinguish the 
difl^rence between a lot of thirteen egga asi4^T!kQ?^^"tV!N.^^ 
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a dozen. Again I reply, we may also have ideas about the 
order of things, without having any idea of th^ir number. 
This same idiot, who could not count ten, was yet ex* 
tremely fond of order. Dr. Spurzheim mentions that the 
Sauvage de I'Avignon at Paris, though an idtot in a veiy 
high degree, cannot bear to see a chair, or any other ob- 
ject, out of its place. He also «aw, in Edinburgh, a ffA 
who, in many respects, was idiotic, but in whom the love of 
order was very active. She avoided her brother's apart- 
ment, in consequence of the confusion that prevailed in it 

Again, the lower animals manifest order in the moat pe^ 
feet and astonishing manner, but they manifest number veij 
imperfectly. Spurzheim says: ** I am not certain whether 
this faculty (Number,) exists in animals." Combe also 
remarks: '< It seems difficult to determine whether the 
faculty exists in the lower animals or not." This fact alone 
would seem to decide the question of precedence in favor of 
Order. Another important fact is, that in ordinary transac- 
tions we always use order before number.* When we wish 
to count a number of articles, we arrange them in some 
order, that we may" perform the operation with greater faci- 
lity; for if the articles are in confusion, we find it next to 
impossible to count them. These two organs are of the 
greatest importance to merchants. Those who have the 
organ of Number large, can compute, without using the ^ 
slate, with a rapidity and accuracy which to others is in* 
comprehensible. This faculty does not give the ability to 
solve difficult arithmetical problems, it only gives the power 
to perform with rapidity and accuracy any operation in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, or division; but it must 
be combined with higher powers, to produce skill in the 
higher and more difficult branches of mathematics. Zerah 



*I Am indebted to a lady for this suggestion. 
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!!olbum, the youth who astonished the world with this tal- 
jnt, was but an ordinary mathematician; and accordingly 
bis organ of Number was very large, but Causality mode- 
rate. Both Order and Number are large in the bust of 
Washington, and his whole life was in harmony with this 
fact. In the papers in his own hand writing which he has 
left behind, though very voluminous, every I is dotted, every 
T crossed, and scarce a blot to be found upon them. His 
accounts were kept in the most regular manner, and per- 
fectly correct. 

This organ is large in the bust of Alexander Hamilton, 
and in La Grange, the greatest of French mathematicians. 



MIDDLE RANGE OF PERCEPTIVES. 



10. DIEECTION, OR LOCALITY. 

There is a power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, — 

The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering but not lost. — Bryant to a WaterfotoU 

This may, I think, be defined the {)erception of the direc- 
in of objects, or the perception of the points of the com- 
Br. Gall calls it "the memory of places," Dr. 
[^Rheiin states that " the special faculty of this organ, 
to be determined. It seems to me," says he, ^'that 
isihe faenlty of Locality in general. As soon as we 
the existence of an object, and its qualities, 
Eurily occupy a place, and this is the faculty 
the places occupied by the objects that sur- 
id w." Sir George S. Mackenzie considers the primary 
rily to be that of perceiving relative positions." 
iXk ceftein that the part is largely (Jeveloped iu iVvq Vv^^d^ 
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of all celebrated travellers, geographers, geometriciz 
but I neither agree with Gall, "that it alone gives th< 
ry of places," nor with Spurzheim, that it is "the f« 
locality in general," nor yet with Sir G. S. Macken: 
it ** perceives relative positions." I conceive it to 
ply the perception of direction. Place, or locality i 
plex perception. To perceive a place, requires th 
of Individuality, Fornj and Size, besides the facult 
consideration. When we know the form, and si 
distance, and color of a thing, we may yet be total 
rant of its place; but now if we are informed of its d; 
our idea of its place is complete. Again, we may 
correct idea of the direction of an object, and know 
of its form, or size, or distance, or color, and we n 
be ignorant of its adjacent parts; we cannot then b€ 
know its place . It will now be perceived that the 
place is complicated, while the idea of direction is 
The same reasoning is opposed to its being calle 
perception of relative positions," as that is a still mc 
plicated idea, since it implies a knowledge of severe 
or positions. 

Migratory animals manifest this faculty in a much 
degree than man. Swallows, pidgeons, geese, ao 
other birds of passage, possess a power of this kin 
has always been a subject of wonder. The period 
gration of animals, was by Dr. Gall, accounted for, 
posing a periodical and involuntary excitement of thL 
But it seems to me more reasonable that the prope 
migrate depends upon a peculiar mode of action of 
tiveness. In explaining the organs, it must be con 
borne in mind, that actions are produced only by t 
pensities;- and that the Intellectual organs merely ^ 
objects, and their qualities and relations. The Proj 
urg^e on the actions, and the Intellectuals direct the a< 
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9per objects, and find out ways and means to gratify the 
opensities. 

When this organ is large in an author, combined with 
dividuality and Size, he describes locations with great 
nuteness and truth. James Fennimore Cooper is endow- 
with this combination, and all his works are illustrations 
its manifestation. In his descriptions of nautical and of 
dian character, he is without a successful rival. His Pilot 
an admirable illustration of this faculty. He is repre- 
nted as steering the vessel among rocks and shoals, through 
thoasand dangers that seem each instant to increase in 
agnitude; but with a firm and decided voice, and a calm 
•iiitf he gives each necessary order; and with his own 
aster hand guides the noble ship in safety. 



11. EVENTUALITY, OR ACTION. 



Sit at the feet of history — through the night 
Of years the steps of virtue she shall trace, 
And shew the earlier ages. — Bryant, 

' This faculty perceives action, motion or change. It is 
le source of verbs, as Individuality is the source of nouns. 
4 is the foundation of the talent for relating events, narra- 
ives, anecdotes and histories. It is found large in all good 
liitorians. It is large in children, and accounts for their 
iove of stories. 

It is large in those who excel in chemistry, since they 
lust not only notice substances, and describe chemical quali- 
ies, but also operations must be conceived, and processes 
iiat take place during the chemical combinations, must be 
Mderstood, before certain deductions can be drawn, or suc- 
lessful experiments conducted. It is iVie ^tmaV^^ ^^^xcv&'dX 




in the talent for physiology, since that science cspl; 
action, or history' of organs, li is also an assistant to tbe 
macliinial, who must not only have a correct iden of ibe 
atruotiire of machines, but nleo of their action or opernliwt 

It la also essential to the physician, to enable him to juJp 
of the morbid action of the constitution, and also oC ibe 
operation of the drugs which he employs. It also calls tO' 
his mind tlio history of analogous cases, in all their minuB 
details, thus enabling him to profit by experience. It iado-- 
ces him further, lo enquire into the previous history of llB, 
patient, and thereby lo judge more correctly oF the probable 
causes of his present state, nd h b m d Tli* 

public speaker is greatly dcp nd n on 
nish facts, and the history of he anae 
alludes. 

It is large in historical pa ntc a and 
ceasfully repreaent objects n a n 
instance of this; he has the g n ge 
represent action most adm b T 
small, fails to give expression h po 
to his scenes. 1 lately detec d p 
the following singular way He w p g a amil 

piece in which throe childr n p d Jng 

child in their arms in a spor m n h p y, coi 

sisfing of several ladies anf p m d ngth 



hich W 



a goo* 
ho has it 



hood, L 
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tory is Philosophy teaching wisdom by example." The 
organ is large in Hume, Gibbon, the Empress Catharine 
of Russia; and very small in Zeno, Moore, &lc. 

Gall considered it the organ of educability, because those 
who had it large were easier educated. He also thought, 
with Camper and Lavater, that animals are tameable in 
proportion to the fullness of this part. It is certain that 
tame animals are fuller in the centre of the forehead, than 
wild ones of the same genus. The domestic cat and the wild 
cat differ in this region, and the hyena is greatly depressed 
- in the same part. 



12. TIME. 



Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time. — Shakespeare, 

This organ is situated between Eventuality and Tune, 
and is intimately related to them both. It is the source of 
participles, and the tenses of verbs in grammar; combined 
with Number, it is the foundation of the talent for chronolo- 
gy; time in music, dancing, and marching are also depen- 
dent upon it; and those who, like Moore, write melodies 
that are easily adapted to music, must have it well developed. 
Memory relates to past time, and each organ of Intellect 
baa a memory of its own; but if this organ be small, although 
events may be fresh in the mind, they cannot be called up 
ID the succession and order of time in which they passed. 
Dr. A. D. Smith, one of the Justices of Cleveland, Ohio, 
ind formerly a lecturer on phrenology, is the most remarka- 
•^ '. Ue instance that I have ever seen in illustration oC lUv^ ot- 

9 
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gan. When I first met him, he requested me to see if I 
could discover aoy thing peculiar in his forehead; at the 
same time stating that in one particular he was singular. 
After examining attentively, I remarked that the organ of 
time was depressed, hut tune was large; he then stated that 
he was exceedingly fond of tune, and had a quick percep- 
tion of discord, hut could not keep time; and that he pos- 
sessed this peculiarity in a greater degree than any other 
person whom he had ever seen. 

Animals evidently have perceptions of the lapse of time;- 
they observe the time of feeding, sleeping, migrating, buil- 
ding their nests, and acquiring food for winter; birds, in 
singing, keep the most perfect time; and horses and dogs 
have been taught to dance. Many of the operations of 
nature take place in regular and measured time; even the 
operations of the mind are limited in regard to time, by the 
operations of the body. The more active the temperament 
of the individual, the less time he takes to perform a mental 
operation. Darwin states truly, that ''the time taken to 
perform an idea, is much the same as the time taken to pe^ 
form a muscular action ;'' and any one who will try the ex- 
periment, will find that he cannot think, in a reasonaUs 
and consistent manner, faster than he can speak 'Up 
thoughts. I have lately made some experiments and obser* 
vations, which result in the conclusion, that the accent of 
speech and music is related, in point of time, to the puIsatiQB 
of the heart; and the pauses to the movement of the lunp* 
It is therefore probable, that the action of the brain is sya- 
chronous (equal in time) with the action of the heart and 
the organs of speech. 
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13. TUNp. 



** The breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
J 8 music slumbenng on her instrument." — Coleridge. 

This is the perception of the pitch of sound, and the fun- 
damental element 'of music. Music, like painting and poe- 
try, is a complicated and compound subject, and its philoso- 
phy is not so obvious as is commonly supposed. The sci- 
entific and natural performance of music, involves almost 
every organ in the brain. It is common for phrenologists 
to attempt to judge of the amount of musical talent, by refe- 
rence to the organ of Tune alone; but if my definition of 
the faculty is correct, they commit an error analogous to 
^that of Dr. Gall, who, when he first discovered the organ of 
Color, described it as the organ of the talent for painting. 
Now, although the perception of color is simple, and 
natural, the art of painting is very difficult, and calls into 
action all the powers of the mind. Without Tune, no person 
can be a musician; but with it very large, he may yet be 
incapable of becoming a performer; for Tune is merely the 
perception of the pitch of sounds — it enables us to judge of 
their concord or discord — it is related to the seven primary 
aounds of the musical scale, just as the organ of Color 
IS related to the seven primary colors of the prismatic spec- 
trum. 

In music, besides Tune and Time, the organ of Weight 
is necessary to judge of the force of sound, particularly in 
instrumental music — Language and Imitatiyeness are neces- 
sary, to give just expression — Eventuality to perceive the 
diflferent kinds of action represented by the music — and, if 
any of the propensities are expressed, it will be also neces- 
sary that the corresponding organs be Wgb va ^^"W^^ ^'^> 
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Iliit jiurronner, io order to enable him to do justice to ihit 
kitid oC expression — 

Each paf'ion of the loul hu x miuic afiU own, 
Tint ihrilla in happy unisoD with its congeiiial tone. 
DestniciivcDosii is roused by rough, aod Combative ness 
by loud and Bucldcn sounds; while Adhesiveness, PareDtive- 
ness and Kindness are pleased with soft, gentle and sweet 
tones. It is, consequenlly, not difficult la judge by examina- 
tion what kind of music is most pleasing to any particular 
form of hoad; and it is obvious, tiiat althougb Tune may be 
small, yet music will please if it expresses, in a natural maft- 
nor the predominant emotiuns. 

it is undoubtedly upon this principle, that music afiects 
3omo animals, as the horso and the elephant, that upon mili- 
tary parade, seem to partake of the feelings of their master. 
Wo can now understand the meaning of Shakespeare's 
celebrated passage — 

The man thut hu no niUHic in hiniaelf) 
Nor is not moved by coticnrd of sweet Bounds, 
Ib 111 for IrenBOne, Blratagcms, nod apoilB; 
The motions of hit< spirit ure duU asnighl, 
And his ulfectionB dark as Erebug: 

The poet certainly did not mean to be understood as cen- 
suring those who cannot judgt, with accuracy of musical 
per form aiicos, but ho w ho i& not moi ed by concord of sweet 
^ouLuls. hl^ sorhi/ ;ifl li ii^ in .1 irk as Erebus and h!i 
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Those who have a military disposition, will be fond of 
Ttial music; and those who have a gentle, and efiemi- 
e organization, will be pleased with gentle and soothing 
es, and they will be likely to say with Scott'— 

1 haie the dram*s discordant sound, 
Parading round and round and round; 
To 7ne it talks of ravaged plains, 
And burning towns, and ruined swainsj 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans. 
And widow's tears, and orphan's moans, 
And all that misery's hand bestows, 
To fill the catalogue of human woes. 



UPPER RANGE, OR REFLECTIVES, 



14. COMPARISON. 

*< Look here on this picture, and on tlaB," -^Shakespeare. 

^.Imost every object or subject which can occupy the 
dd, belongs to a class to which it bears more or less ana- 
;y; and it is the function of this faculty to compare all 
r perceptions together, and perceive their resemblances 
1 differences, and the classification to which they belong, 
liarmonizes all our perceptions, and perceives the agree- 
nt among them. If a new object is presented to us, 
raparison immediately compares all that we know con- 
•ning it, to every thing else within our recollection, in 
ler to know to what class it belongs; for instance, if a 
V phrenological organ is discovered in Qhb brain, this 
iulty would compare it with the organs already known, 
j discover whether it belongs to the Ipseal, Social, or 
iellectaal Class. 

9» 
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If all the percept! ves below Comparison be large, and 
this organ is also large, the individual will possess great 
power of discrimination; will be capable of making nice 
distinctions, or conceiving striking contrasts. When be if 
explaining any difficult subject, he will illustrate it by com- 
parison; he will discover analogies between things which 
to the common observer, appear totally dissimilar; his lan- 
guage will abound with figures of speech, brought together 
from all quarters of the explored universe; from the heathen 
mythology, the history of individuals, of nationsy of ani- 
mals, and vegetables — science, literature and the arts — ^veiy 
thing under the sun, will be pressed into his' service to 
adorn, amplify, or illustrate his productions. 

The talent of public speaking is very dependent upon tl&i 
faculty; after a plain and simple statement of the case hu 
been made, many speakers find a great difficulty in dwil^ 
ling longer upon the subject; even though Language niBj 
be large, they find it difficult to continue their remarkSf 
from a want of interesting matter which is related to die 
question; let now a speaker with large Comparison rise, sad 
he immediately begins to present the subject in a new Ii||bt, 
and to refer to analogous cases; or if he knows no such cam^ 
he supposes some to suit his purpose; and if he is artfuli'ki 
will suppose cases in which the audience feel a deep inb* 
rest, thus enlisting their feelings warmly upon a aul 
which before was a matter of indifference to them. 

Thus Mitford^s Rienzi, after having related to his oou 
men the death of his innocent and lovely brothery mu: 
by the tyrants, he suddenly turns and applies the 
themselves, and concludes by contrasting their p: 
condition with their former glory: 

Have ye brave sons? look in the next fierce brawl 
To see them die. Have ye fair daughters? I^ook 
To see them live, torn from your arms, distained, 
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Dbhonored; and, if ye dare call for justice, 
Be answered by the lash. Tet this is Rome, 
That sat on her seven hills, and from her throne 
Of beauty, ruled the world. 



15. CAU8ALITT. 



'* Observe how system into system runs." — Pope, 

Cuuality is the perception of dependence and connection. 

Efeiy thing in existence is more or less intimately related 

to every other thing; but when the relation of one thing to 

Mother is such that it always must precede it, it is said to be 

ill cause} and that which is thus preceded is called an effect; 

ik efiect may in its turn become a cause, and produce ano- 

ttx e£^t, and so on to infinity, constituting a chain of 

and effects, which is called a concatenation. That 

which immediately precedes an effect, is called the 

mmediaie causey and all the other links in the chain of 

iWtttion are remote causes. So also those effects which 

,ID immediately followed by a cause, are called immediate 

4fccfty-and all others are remote effects; now it is the func- 

■tn of the faculty of Causality to perceive the relation 

ig phenomena which constitutes cause and effect. 

It perceives the dependence of one thing upon another, of 

M toent upon another, or of one phenomena of any kind 

^QQ tome other. Thus, it perceives the dependence of the 

n upon their tributary streams — the dependence of the 

inams upon the springs — of the springs upon the rains — 

rflhe rains upon the clouds— of the clouds upon evapora- 

lk»— of evaporation upon heat— of heat upon the sun, and 

Ik ^pendence of all these phenomena upon the laws of 

ptvitatioii. 



BM rsBKROLooT. 

TlkDiKipM oTTnH IS just under Cnusality, BHden^M^ 
it IB ptrMftWt tfca Aepcnilrnce of events upon time; thus 11 ~ 
ftBlkg of A* Blfa» Mnst happen prior to the overflowing 
tfev«p«iab UhI A« «wctliBf of tbc streams aDerwards. Tb^ 
ttm COHHt W as dd as bis father; the 



TteMalMMii Gtbbun. has this combioation of Eventuality, 
TTw. wir^illri and kia admirable history of tlie declin 
wri EUt «f tbi Hyt~" empire, ia not meroly a succession a 
MMM^ tat« pMawptucal account of the dependence of 
MaHfeaUk «««k Ofaa * succession of previous event^ 
vteak iMk pha« is a wgwlnr onJer of time; and aJthougl 
WHM of ihMi «■■( tn*i>l ui themaeiTcs, they assume greil 
AyMMM% <Mt ■coD M flt of dieir being itie remote causes 
iMTmi •m«M vteck JB IB Ab higher degree astonishing. 

CtamBtjr OMT paaeerw tbs dependence of one thing upoo^ 
MMtfW» WllkMit ngtri U tmie. It perceives the depea-. 
Jnwv Jl' kihM«N tfeiii^ snil facts upon those that are un- 
vMvaiu — UVu»> OoJiuiibus perceived the dependence ofoDB 
mJ» ,-i itw •AiitA •Wfi mas kaowa, upon the other, which 
ww(^tXiK>itu< C^ivn'rpeR:«ive<i iIk dependence oftbc forma 
^>i Liiuuwl\ tviMw. u^HNt tiieir dispofitions and habits; nnil 
itt>.3 ttA» v'tMCtUni to KfcerBun ta^ Dsiure of the unknown 
tAiiti.il l>^ ii*HthVi<>i({ tlv rl^sil remains of a single hone. — 
H<i<i iii3»>titvti ifKi >i«-).vrhJt^Dce of certain powers of miod 
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causes upon which they depend — ^we observe the opera- 
is of art, and compare them with those of nature, and 
adopting the natural process we improve the effect, 
^ir H. Davy^s safety lamp, originated in his observing 
t a metalic net prevented the passage of flame by cooling 
while it allowed the passage of light; observing also, that 
3oal mines fatal explosions were frequently caused by 
flame of the lamps communicating with the gas, his Com- 
ison perceived the analogy between the two cases, and 
Causality enabled him to remove the cause of the ex- 
aion, while he retained the caujse of light, by constructing 
unp surrounded with fine metalic net work. 
Ul useful inventions must originate in observation; but 
I necessary to compare the facts which have been obser- 
f and also perceive their connection and dependences. 
3 knowledge of facts alone, would not distinguish man 
n other animals; and on the other hand, however pro- 
nd the reflections, they are useless unless based upon 
rect observations. I have seen many visionary charac- 
I who were continually dreaming of improvements, and 
3 really seemed to manifest much originality of mind, 
yet could never bring any of their plans into successful 
ration; the reason is, they were deficient in that practi- 
talent which depends on the lower range of perceptives; 
these organs been large, they would have been able to 
cseive the practical facts necessary to the execution of 
ir plans; or else to discover some facts which rendered 
n impracticable. The dependence of the upper organs 
n the lower, and the great importance of attending to the 
portions which the different parts of the forehead bear to 
h other, cannot be too much insisted on; but it needs no 
her explanation in this place. 

t is common for those who have but a moderate degree 
Uausality, to think that there must be aorcvei tkvsX.^^ v^ 
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their case; because, they will tell you, they are habitual! 
inquiring into the causes of every thing. — I reply, sod 
children, so do all except idiots; but it does not follow tfio 
Causality must be large. The difference between a largi 
Causality and a small one, is, that the latter is satisfied wit) 
knowing immediate causes, but the former traces out remok 
causes — the large organ delights in tracing a long chain d 
causes and effects, and perceiving the connection and depea* 
dence of a great number of links, — the small organ onlyv 
lights in tracing a few links, and can easily comprehend thai 
connection and dependence; but they are satisfied with Aili 
and do not voluntarily and habitually proceed further, ll 
circumstances compel them to urge their Causality toil 
utmost, it soon becomes an irksome task; and if throil 
into competition - with a large Causality, they aie eaaO) 
overpowered. 

We sometimes see the apparent anomaly of a person will 
moderate Causality, excelling in argument , others withfti 
organ large; but the explanation will be found in the M 
that although Causality was inferior, some other advantfl^ 
more than compensated, and thus rendered them supeiki 
These principles will apply to all the other Intellectuals wi| 
equal force; for instance, if Number is small, the indiviM 
can count well enough for ordinary purposes, but he M 
not compete with another who has the organ very laip 
And the same is true of the sense of sight; those who di 
short sighted, can see well enough within a limited sphiiq 
but cannot compare with those whose vision is perfect 

Causality is large in Newton, Franklin, Clinton, B 
Socrates, Webster, Van Buren, Calhoun, and indeed id 
those master minds that have been remarkable for 
depth and originality. 
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fr£N£RAL ATTRIBUTES OF THE INTELLECTUALS. 



TALENTS. — If one of the lower or middle ranges of 

pc^ptives are yiery large, and all the rest of the Intellee- 

tb are fairly develoved, a particular talent will be mani- 

il^ If ail the Intellectual Class is very large, then tmi- 

rsal talent will be possessed. 

When all the other Intellectuals are medium, then very 

rge 

Individuality produces a talent for general observation. 

Chemicality, for catering. 

lianguage, for philology. 

Form, for drawing. 

Size, for perspective. 

Weight, for engineering. 

Cplor, for painting, 

Order, for arrangement 

Number, for computation. 

IKrection, for navigation. 

Eventuality, for history. 

Time, for chronology. 

Tane, for music. 

Comparison, for analysis. 

Causality, for originality. 

I repeat it, no talent is produced by a single organ, 

iIbss it is well sustained by others, particularly by Indivi- 

lality. Comparison, and Causality. These three are the 

08t important organs of the Intellect; whoever is very defi^ 

^t in either of these, cannot rise to eminence ia Oiii'^ y^o- 
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fession, whatever other advantages he may possesB. 
practical life, a deficiency of Causality, is of much con 
quence, — a deficiency in Comparison produces a still m 
serious effect; but a deficiency of Individuality is wholly fa 
to practical success — and a deficiency of all three produc 
general intellectual weakness. These three are the gena 
Intellectuals — they apply to every subject; if they are i 
very small, idiocy is inevitable; and if very large, e?t 
if all the other Intellectuals are less than medium, gn 
general talent will be manifested. 

If these three organs are large, and Form and Color W, 
large, a man will be a genius in painting, provided aO A 
other parts of his constitution are fairly developed; or if fe 
der and Number are very large he will be an excellent H 
comptant — if Language, a linguist— if Weight, anengiDee^ 
if Direction, Size, and Number, a mathematician — ^if Foil 
Size, Weight and Order, a sculptor — if Chemicality, a €il|l 
rer — if Eventuality and Time, a historian, &c. 

But it will be asked, does talent depend altogether nfili 
the Intellectuals? do not the Propensities produce taMf 
I answer that they only produce the manifestations o£ tAB 
by directing the Intellectuals to some particular subject dil 
is calculated to gratify the propensities. ConstructiveMI 
for instance, when large, is the source of great pleasunl 
the mechanic, and prompts him to use his Weight, FtM 
&;c. in mechanical operations. If Approbativeness is H 
large, and fame is in his reach, this will combine with M 
Constructiveness and induce him to exert his talents A 
more vigorously; and Perfectiveness, if large, will 
him delight in perfecting his performances; but all 
motives will be vain if the Intellectuals are very small 
may task his powers to their utmost, but he cannot excel^ 
he might as well "* 

<< Call spiritB from the vasty deep." 
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ftad expect them to riae at his comiaaiid; bat let the prc^n- 

sities be powerful, and the Intellectuals large and vigorous, 

sad he will manifest extraordiaaury talents whenever cir- 

wmstances call them into action. 
MEMORY. — Each of the Intellectuals has a memory 

peeuliar to itself. 

Individuality bestows a memory of things in general, witb- 
^ out reference to thi^ir qualities and relations — such as 
)? houses, towns, mountains, &c., but it always acts in com- 
biiiation with some of the other orgaos of the intellect 

Chemicalily, gives a memory of odours and savours. 
L«aaguage,. of words and other signs. 
Porm, of forms, features, &c. 
-Size, of distance and size. 

Weights of force, momentum, weight,, andi strength. 
jBoIor, of complexions, and shades of color. 
Osder, of the arrangement of things. 
^■umber,^ of the number of things. 
l^fBCtion, of direction, or points of the compass. 
Mlveotuality, of the history, or action of things,, of stories, 
^ . aaecdoteB, &c 

misae, of the duration of time in history and music. 
K|iQe, of tunes.. 

Comparison, of resemblances, differences, analogies and 
||c classes of things. 

Bbausality, of the origin, cause, or connection of things and 
u events. 

.. Large Individuality, Comparison and Causality combined, 
tie persons to remember the general meaning of what 
tj see, or hear, although they may forgot the words, time, 
!, and many minute details and circumstances. 

6 Large Eventuality, Comparison, and Language, give a 
smory of classical literature. 

10 
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Large Individuality, Size, and Direction, give a memory 
of places and positions. 

The remarks which T made concerning the efiects of the 
propensities in producing talents, are equally applicable to 
memory; thus, large Acquisitiveness will cause the intellect 
to remember the circumstances and amount of a debt; Ap 
probativeness will cause Language to remember the wordi 
of praise or censure; and Aliment iveness will cause Chemi* 
cality to remember the flavor of a favorite dish; but thii 
effect is produced by the propensities calling the atteDtkw 
to the subject; memory is produced only by the Intelleo- 
tuals, but the subject remembered depends upon the pro* 
pensities. 

The reason why some persons have a memory of one 
class of ideas and not of another is obvious, sinc^ the power 
of memory is in proportion to the size of the Intellectual or* 
gan upon which the memory depends. I have seen many is- 
stances of parents being vain of the talents of their children* 
because a great memory of words was manifested; and in 
other instances I have seen them despairing of success InthB 
education of children who really posse3sed excellent talentii 
but were deficient only in Language, or Eventuality; Mj 
the principles just explained, will serve to correct 
errors. 

IMPRESSION— Is an effect produced upon the sei 
and conveyed to the intellect 

PERCEPTION— Is the act of the intellect which is 
ted by an impression, and immediately follows it. 
are as many kinds of perception as of Intellectual orgaw 

CONCEPTION— Is the intellectual operation which 
ceeds perception, and consists in combinmg perceptions 
previously acquired ideas, and producing new ideii 
combination. 
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IMAGINATION — Is rapid conception; it is most fre- 
quently applied to those new combinations of ideas which 
are unnatural and improbable. 

Imagination is much modified by temperament, by excite- 
ment, and by disease; the more active the tem|iorament, the 
more vivid will be the imagination. Some persons are too 
lymphatic to have much imagination; their perceptions re- 
main in their minds, or are repeated continually, without 
combining sufficiently to constitute new ideas. *^ Some 
indolent people,'' says Darwin, ** hum the same tune, or 
repeat the same verses for hours together," thus — 

Onward he trudged, not knowing what he sought, 
And whistled as he went, for want of thought 

A nervous, or sanguine-nervous temperament, is most 
favorable to imagination. Poets generally have such a 
temperament; and Shakespeare's description is true to na- 

-^ure, when he says. 

The lunatic, the lovei , and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact. 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold. 
That is the madman: the lover all as frantic. 
Sees Helenas beauty in a brow of Egypt: 
The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling. 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,. 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings, 
A local habitation and a name. 
Ideas oC perception are always true to reality, except in 
!S of disease, or illusion of the senses; but ideas of conc^p- 
n^^Mion and imagination being combinations of the perceptions, 
y be unnatural and unreal, and then are commonly said 
be **creations of the brain," '*the effects of a fertile ima- 
jnation." 

Thus the Sphinx of the ancient Greeks, a monster which 
liad the head and breast of a woman, the body o^ a ^o^> xJfta 
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tail of a serpent, the wings of a bird, the paws of a Udot 
and a human voice, is a conception produced by an oDDft- 
tural combination of several perceptions of natural objects. 
The same is true of Milton's conception of Sin, that 

<' Seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 

Bat ended foal in many a scaly fold, 

VolamiAous and vaat, a aerpent armed 

With mortal sting; about her middle round 

A cry of hell-hounds, never ceasing, barked 

With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 

A hideous peal." 
But however unnatural the combinations, they never in 
health, disprove or contradict the perceptions; and no man 
by force of imagination, can persuade himself that vinegar 

is sweet, or 

<* Hold fire in his handy 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus; "^ 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast; 
Or wallow naked in December's snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat." 

When a well formed and philosophical intellect is excifteir 

by an imaginative temperament, the conceptions will be ii, 

agreement with the rules of propriety and the laws ofnatuie; 

and it was doubtless in this sense that De Alembert spokg 

of the necessity of imagination to a mathematician. Pn^ 

fessor Mitchell, of the Wesleyan Academy^ Mass., info; 

me that it was common for him to retire to bed with an ub-' 

solved problem in his mind, and during the night to 

up before his mind's eye, (his Form, Size, Direction, 

Order.) all the figures on the black board, and then in i 

gination combine them anew again and again until he 

last arrived at a correct i*esult; and in one instance 

fell asleep while thus engaged, and actually dreamed <mt 

solution to a problem that he had previously failed to sol 

when awake. 
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I know a lady who has Language small, and Form, Color, 
Order and Number large, and she can only remember 
names by calling to mind their appearance when writtea 

ATTENTION— Is when Individuality is directed to a 
particular object; but what the object shall be, depends upon 
the other organs; we attend to those things which are most 
interesting to our largest propensities. Alimentiveness for 
example, prompts Individuality to attend to food; Coastrao 
tiveness, to mechanical structures ; and Parentiveness to 
children. 



*"- / 



.* 







A, Archimedes. 

^Bnphael. >B .Washing ion. 
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LOCATION OF THE INTELLECTUALS. 



1. Individuality gives prominence and width at the up- 
per part of the nose, or else it is developed downward like 
the middle of<a yoke, or both. 

2. Chemicality, gives fullness to the bones under the 
eye, and length from the ear to the nose. See Anacreon 
and the landlord, and Mr. D., plate II. 

3. Language crowds the eye outward and downwttnii 
causing a bagging appearance under the eye, as in Milton, 
Voltaire, and Horn Tooke. When Chemical ity is large Lan- 
guage sometimes appears smaller than it really is. When 
Language is small, the eye is sunken. 

4. Form contributes to give width .between the eyes; it 
crowds the eyes towards the outer part of the socket so as 
to show a space between the eye and the nose. See Milton, 
and Raphael, and compare them with Baxter, in whom Form 
is deficient All this Range is large in Archimedes. 

Size gives width to Individuality, and makes an obtuse 
Angle at the junction of the nose and forehead, and also 
Intakes the brow prominent at that part. See Raphael and 
^att When small, the brow ^PJH form nearly ft right angle 
^ith the nose, as. in Baxter. 

6. Weight gives a heavy, deep, overhanging appear- 
lUice to the brow, as in Watt and Fulton. When iOiaU, 
^e brow is shallow and almost even with the eye at this 
Jart 

7. Color gives a swelling, or arched appearance to the 
*'' irow, a little outside of the middle, as in Rubens, Titian, 
I- «nd Hogarth; but when small the brow will be depresa^^ qtj 
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Clinton, Socrates and Franklin. When Comparison is 
ll, and Causality large, the upper middle of the fore- 
l will be flat, or even depressed; and the sides, where 
sality is situated, will protrude like embryo horns. When 
iparison is large, and Causality small, the forehead will 
off, and be narrow at its upper part, though the centre 
le forehead will be comparatively prominent. 

should be remembered, that it is the peculiar form 
^ the head assumes when certain organs are large or 
Uf that enables us to judge of their size, much more 
OBBtly than mere prominences or depressions. Some- 
» the whole of a particular region of the head is large, 
then we of course infer that each of the individual or- 
B is large which go to constitute that part of the head. 
>ther instances, one organ will be large and prominent 
le, while ail its adjoining organs are small; and it re- 
es considerable practice, to know the peculiar forms and 
earances which organs assume, both when single and in 
ibination. 

'here are certain forms of forehead that are undeservedly 
ular; owing to a misunderstanding of correct phrenologi- 
principles. For instance, those who are bul^iiittle ac- 
inted with phrenology, suppose that a forehead with 
minent Reflectivcs, always indicates a profound mind; 

the writings of phrenologians are certainly calculated 
Bad the inexperienced into this error; — but it should be 
tembered, that the Reflectivet mre of little use when not 
ported by the Perceptives; and if the organs in the lower 
t of the forehead, (the Lower Range of Perceptives,) are 
cient, particularly if the important organ of Individuality 
eficient, the upper organs will lack their appropriate 
lulus; and the individual, though prone to reasoning, 

be frequently mistaken in his conclusions, on account 
ds imperfect perception and recollection of facts. Ano- 
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ther error is, to suppose that a sloping forehead indicalei 
weakness of intellect; for the slope may be principallf 
caused by the uncommon prominence of the Lower Ranges 
and not by a deficiency of the Upper. The sloping foie- 
head is found upon most of those men who have been suc- 
cessful in practical life. When however, the Lower Raop 
is only medium, and the forehead slopes considerablyi 
may be justly deemed an evidence of a deficient inteliecl 

Another error is, to think a very high and wide f< 
indicative of a great mind; for this will not prove tniSi 
less it is equally remarkable for its prominence forwui 
The Intellectuals do not give uncommon expansion to de 
forehead, even when they are all very large; they oolf 
give fullness and length from the ear forward. The oigav 
that give height to the forehead are 10th, 11th, and lath, rf 
the Social Propensities. Those that give it width, are Ylllf 
X, and XI, of the Ipseals. These may be all very large, aal 
the Intellectuals small, and consequently the forehead wil 
be high and wide, but shallow; and the character will be 
eccentric, superstitious, fantastical and foolish. 

It is not difficult for an experienced practitioner, to judp 
of the degree in which the expansion of a forehead is caased 
by the intellect, and how far it depends upon the surrooixh 
ing propensities. 



CHAPTER VIL 






1PS£AL PROPENSITIES. 



Excluding the new organs,* which I shall presently intro- 
dUce, I find this Class developed in the following order:. 



FIRST RANGE. 

Alimentivcness. 
Destructiveness. 
Combat! veness. 



THIRJ> RANGE. 

Constructlveness. 
Acquisitiveness. 



SECOND RANGE. 

Secretiveness. 
Cautiousness. 



FOURTH RANO&i 

Playfulness. 

Perfectiveness. 

Hopefulness. 



All these Propensities were evidently bestowed for the 
Iwnefit of the individual, without reference to society. The 
first, second, and third Ranges, produce those actions only 
irhich have for their object the nourishment, and preserva- 
tion of self; but the fourth Range impe^s man to attend to 
Ms improvement, perfection, and future happiness. 



*i wish to shaw that this classification does not depend upon the 
JBtroduction of new organs, and have therefore purposely excluded 
them here, and introduced them afterwards — page I^. 
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GARNIVER0U8 RANGE. 

Alimentiveness. 

Destructiveness. 

Combatiyeness. 
are manifested in a powerful degree^ by ihe ani- 
live entirely by the destruction of life, and are 
ie for their ferocity, such as the Tiger, Hyena, 
t, Wolf, and all the cat and dog genus; and this 
ery large in their heads. 

HERBIVEROUS RANGE. 

Alimentiveness. 

Secretiveness. 

Cautiousness, 
ange is manifested by animals that feed entirely 
ctables, and are peaceable, timid, and gentle in 
isitions, such as the Deer, Sheep, Horse, Antelope, 
, and in their heads the Carniverous Range is 
cl the second Range large, particularly Cautious- 
I is obvious from the narrowness of their heads at 
compared to those of the Carnivora, and their full- 
le upper part, at the side, where Cautiousness is 

RODENTIA RANGE. 

Alimentiveness. 

Co nstructi veness. 

Acquisitiveness, 
.ange is peculiar to the animals that build recepta- 
ood, and acquire bark, nuts, &c. to gnaw during 
r; and it is from this gnawing propensity that they 
jived the name of Rodentia, or gnawers. The most 
►le of this genus are, the Beaver, Sc^uvtt^X, '^Si'Wft- 
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phrenologists, and their existence or location denied, the pre- 
ceding classification will yet remain unaltered; and when 
ever any new organs are introduced, they must be in con- 
formity to its essential principles, though they may occa- 
sion a trifling modification of some of its details. 

CORPOREAL RANGE. 

Air, food, and bodily preservation, are required by every 
organized being; these three wants are attended to by ani- 
mals in preference to all others, not only of the Social, but 
also of the Ipseal Class. Pneumativeness, Alimentiveness 
and Sanitativeness, then, must constitute a distinct range, 
which is wholly related to bodily wants, and may therefore 
be denominated the Corporeal Range. 

The introduction of this Range will render it necessary, 
in order to give a connected and consecutive idea of the 
whole Ipseal Class thus modified, to recapitulate the arrange- 
nient; the first Range being now second, dec. 

IPSEALS. 

1. CORPOREAL RANGE. 3. HERBIVER0U8 RANGE. 

I. Pneumativeness. vi. Secretiveness. 

n. Alimentiveness. vii. Cautiousness. 

HI. Sanitativeness. 

2. CARNIVEROUS RANGE. 4. RODENTIA RANGE. 

IV. Destructiveness. viii. Constructiveness. 

r V. Combativeness. ix. Acquisitiveness. 

5. HUMAN RANGE. 

X. Playfulness. 
XI. Perfectiveness. 
XII. Hopefulness. 
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EFFECTS OF PEOFBKAITlEfl. 

Before proceeding to explain the propensities sepa 
it will be necessary to show the distinction between P 
sities, Feelings, and Voluntary Actions. 

After much reflection, I am fully convinced, th 
propensities act only through the medium of the 
lect; and that to promote this end, all the organs oftl 
pensities terminate in the Intellectual organs. I ai 
ported in this opinion, both by anatomical and physio] 
evidence. The anatomical evidence is, that the ai 
column of the Spinal Cord, (which, according to Bell 
tains all the elements of voluntary motion,) proceeds 
the anterior lobe of the brain ; or in other words, a 
nerves of voluntary motion proceed directly from the 
lect, and not from the propensities, which are the oi 
sources' of voluntary motion. Now the reason of thi 
not be explained, without admitting that the Intell 
organs first receive the influence of the propensities 
then transmit it to the muscles through the voluntary n 
The physiological evidence is, that the intellect m 
intensely active without rousing the propensities; bi 
propensities cannot be active even in a moderate d< 
without rousing the intellect ; and again, the propei 
never produce actions without the consciousness and 
tion of the intellect. When one of the propensities is 
ted, it immediately communicates to the intellect an 
ence which we call a feeling or emotion; and whe 
feeling becomes so strong as to predominate over all o 
the intellect relieves itself by transmitting to the ac 
spinal column, an influence, which is conveyed to the 
cles, and produces voluntary motion. The folio win 
planations will now be understood: 
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Propensities, are blind impulses to| action, proceeding 
from the Ipseal and Social organs. 

Feelings, are effects which propensities produce in the 
inteliect. The strength of u feeling will -be in proportion 
to the size of the organ that produces it, and the degree 
in which it is excited. 

Voluntary Actions, arc the effects which propensities 

produce upon the nerves and muscles, through the medium, 

and by the direction of the intellect. The force, or strength 

of an action, depends upon the size of the propensity in 

^ which it originates, the degree to which the propensity is 

^ excited, and the size and vigour of the muscles. This ex- 

- plains why a man can strike a more forcible blow when 

^ angry, than when mild ; and also, why a man with large 

V Combat! veness can strike a more powerful blow, (all other 

3 jE things being equal) than a man who has it small. It also 

>rif ^plftins why an insane man, in n fit of fury, when his pro- 

j^c polities are greatly excited, often manifests a degree Of 

Ike: Muscular strength which he could not possibly equal when 

es, ; ** health. 

aer In explaining a propensity, we should consider, 
n»^ First, its utility, or the design of the Creator in bestow- 

bu: *^ it. 

der Second, the feelings which it produces; and we must bear 
eo^*^ mind, that each propensity produces a disagreeable fee- 
i d - *' ' ^ when it is not gratified, and an agreeable feeling when 
isd^^Htified. 

Q c; Third, the actions which it produces; we must make a 
en 'distinction between deficient, proper and excessive actions, 
otir fourth, the objects and circumstances that excite it. 
nt- Xiet us apply these rules to one of the propensities; for 
e slB^mple, Alimentiveness is useful and necessary ,* to prompt 
n£ l^imals to nourishment; when active and not gratified, it 
^tMluces the disagreeable feeling of hunger; and wheu^x^X-v 
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&ed il produces an agreeable reeling of satisfaction. Tlis 
action which Alimeniiveness produces is eating, and thisfi 
4ejUient when bodily nourishment is ncglucled; it ia proper 
when il ia in harmuoy wilh the demands of the constttutiDiq, 
and it is excessive when it combines with Chemicality lad 
produces gluttony and druokennesa. Tlie circumsl 
that excite Alimeniiveuess are, either the perception of ili- 
meaii or certain irrilalions of the etomach. 



COBPORKAL RANGE. 



1. PXeL'MATlVENBSS. 

■ ■ Hi b»i4hed into hi* dosItUi the bie&th of life, utd mu to- 
•MM • UriogBonL" — Gttuns. 

This pro[)onsity bears precisely the same relation la 1(0 
lun^ that Alimeniiveness does lo the stomach. When tba 
luo^ ftrc not supplied with air, a disagreeable feeling of 
auQbcnlion is experienced, analogous lo the feeling of hot 
ger when .\ limtnlivencss is noi gratified. 

1 was led lo ihe discovery of ihis organ, by observing thit 
those persons who were small in the region of Alimenti™- 
of Ihe lun^ 
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abdomen, and pelvis; but this would not account for the 
fullnesfl of the chest when the abdomen was small, accom- 
panied with what I supposed was a very large Alimentive- 
ness. While making observations upon the organ of Chemi- 
cality, I had occasion to notice the various forms which the 
head assumes between the nose and the ear; and I found 
that Alimentiveness was more active, if the head was large 
immediately before the ear, and then sloped off towards the 
nose, giving the face the form of a wedge: but in such 
cases the chest was not so full, as when the face was more 
square and large near the cheek or malar bones. This 
suggested to me the idea of a propensity related to the lungs, 
like Alimentiveness to the stomach; and in pursuing the in- 
vestigation, I found a greater amount of evidence in corro- 
boration than I anticipated. The important question, how 
far breathing may be voluntary, is not yet fully decided 
among physiologists; but the experiments of Lie Galois prove 
conclusively that respiration is dependent upon the brain — 
the organ of mind — and that circulation is independent of 
the brain. To demonstrate this, he cut off the heads of ani- 
inale, and respiration instantly ceased; but if he tied the 
blood vessels, to stop the bleeding, and then introduced air 
into the lungs artificially, the circulation of blood continued 
as usuaL He next ascertained that the influence of the brain 
Was communicated to the lungs by the means of the pneu- 
VDogastric nerve, which goes from the middle column of 
the medulla oblongata, and sends its principal branches to 
the lungs and stomach; for when this nerve was separated 
from the lungs, the effect upon respiration was the same as 
'When the head was cut off. He then attempted to ascertain 
\vhat part of the brain influenced respiration; and came to 
'the conclusion, that it was that part of the medulla oblongata 
^ Vhere the pneumqgastric nerve originates; because neither 
the injury of the brain above, nor of the spinal cot^X^Q^^ 



^■id nspimtion. My opinion is, Ihat respiration 
mitti. upoQ boih votiintorv and iovuluiitary powers; at 
Kt that tbe involuntary power origin ale a 
^bt, sod the vol notary in tlie organ ofPDeumativena 
ThiM coojeciure is the more plausible, as il reconciles j 
Ab fac^ and explaias how iho ordinary action of the loB 
tHi^ bn iovoluQinry as in steep, wliile the exlraordinerfi 
iaspaaking, oremolling, are volunlary; nnd also, how I 
walwitBry may at any instant predominate. Wilson Phflfi^ 
matembd that respiration is altogether voluntary, and wk 
tl» folUtwing language: -m 

" it has been cuslomary to speak of the mu&cica of re^iir< 
nliuii us at least in part muaclcs of involuntary motiM 
What is meant by a muscle of voluntary motion? Ilist: 
auisvl« whose oclioD under all ordinary 
can excite, interrupt, retard, and accolcrate at pleai 
il i» not » mtucle whose action we cnn at all times contisLi 
TbvK J3 no such muscle; because, the impression 
^■t]n>riiim, lending local! any particular eetof muscles inlay 
)icUk>ti, uwv be so powerful, that we arc unable to coi 
kU Who cnu prevent ihe action of the muscles of the 
wWu tin.' a suddenly applied lo the lingers? Neitlier d( 
iitftw l>y ihe term muscle of voluntary motion, one whicll^ 
wf cauutil cull into action during sleep. If our poslure da>^ 
riug vleop boconies uncomfortablp, we call ihe muscles, 

of 
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if we cannot interrupt it for as long a time as that of 
Quscles of a limb, this depends on no peculiarity in the 
Q of these muscles, but on the nature of the office they 
ailed on to perform; and if we excite them in sleep for 
^moval of an uneasy sensation, and cannot control them 
r a sense of suffocation, that is, in a state of greater 
ring than we can voluntarily bear, all this is no more 
applies to every other muscle of voluntary motion: but, 
the nature of our constitution, we must breathe many 
I every minute, and we need not turn ourselves more 
once in many hours, — a difference depending on cir- 
(tences which have nothing to do with the nature of the 
(les we employ in either of these acts." 
The muscles of respiration, then, it woiild appear, are 
ictly muscles of voluntary motion as those of the limbs, 
iie never excited but by an act of the sensorium. When 
is no feeling to induce us to breathe, the breathing 

That on ordinary occasions we are unconscious of this 
ig, in the common acceptation of the term, (that is, 
t makes no lasting impression on the mind, for this is 
oary to what we mean by consciousness,) unless the 
tion is particularly directed to it, is no proof that it has 
Kisted. When we direct our attention to the act of 
bing, especially if we breathe more slowly than usual, 
in distinctly perceive the sensation which induces us to 
•e, and that it is a voluntary act which relieves it. 
The same observatioiis respecting consciousness apply 
1 the more trivial habitual acts of the sensorium. In 
ng on an instrument, we ciinnot tell which finger last 
k the chord; in walking, we cannot tell which leg we 
lOved; — yet all such acts are strictly acts of volition: 
we attend to them, we can regulate them as we please; 
1 proportion as they are habitual we attend to them the 

n* 
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diererorc least of all lo the act of respiralion." 
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1 the coDirarr, a^lmils the combined J 
r and involunlnrv powcra 
■ time ocknowledges the diffioullyrf 
L which the mind influeDces M 
D be aware thai he id in ctHilradicM 
with himKir, when he asserts that the middle, or respiialB^ 
cohima of the medulln oblongata is independent of the 
and yei that respiration is dependent tipon the will. Tlww 
erident from the two following passages from " Bell oalbi 
Nerves." 

" The anterior column of each laleml division of th« spi- 
nal marrow is for motion; the posterior colui 
lion; and the middle oneia for respiration. The two fonfflf 
extend up into the brain, and are dispersed or lost iaitf 
for their functions stand related to the f«ns< 
latter slops short in the medulla oblongata, being in functiDl 
indepeDdenl of reason, and capable of its office independesA]! 
oFlhe hrain, or when spparaled from 



" These facts c.tKibit the ii 
to the act of breathing, and poin 
column, the medulla oblongata, 
this power. But a difficult i^ucs 
respiration in man, and in gene[ 
is not subservient to the circuialio 
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as particularly the seat 
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Again he aays: ** Under the class of respiratory motions 
w© have to distinguish two kinds: first, the involuntary, or 
iOfltiiictive; secondly, those which accompany an act of vo- 
lition. We are unconscious of that state of alternation of 
activity and rest which characterises the instinctive act of 
bfeathing in sleep; and this condition of activity of the respi- 
ratory organs we know, by experiment, is independent of the 
braixL But, on the other hand, we see that the act of res- 
piiation is sometimes an act of volition, intended to accom- 
plish some other operation, as that of smelling or speaking. 
I apprehend that it is this compound operation of the organs 
of breathing which introduces a certain degree of complexi- 
ty into the system of respiratory nerves. A concurrence 
of the nerves of distinct systems will be found necessary to 
actions which at first sight appear to be very simple acts of 
the will." 

The evidence of the existence of a distinct propensity of 
Pneumativeness, to be derived from the natural history of 
animals, is of the most convincing and interesting nature. 
Smellie observes: 

^'All animals furnished with lungs, express their wants, 

their afi^ctions and aversions, their pleasures and pains, 

either by words, or by sounds peculiar to each species. — 

These are produced by different changes in the windpipe or 

canal through which the air is drawn into the lungs. The 

inferior animals are by this means enabled to maintain some 

tort of communication with others of the same species, and 

can, to a certain extent, convey information and express 

tiieir affections and wants.'' 

"When about to laugh, we make a very full inspiration, 
which is succeeded by frequent, interrupted, and sonorous 
•Kpirationa. When the titillation is great, whether it arises 
iiom the mind or body, these convulsive expirations some- 
tinea interrupt the breathing to such a degree as to endan- 
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ger suffocation. Moderate laughing, on the contiaryy pro- 
duces health; by agitating the whole body, it quickena the 
circulation of the blood, gives an inexpressible cheer ful aaw 
to the countenance, and banishes every kind of anzietf 
from the mind. 

'* In weeping, we employ nearly the same organs at ii 
laughing. It commences with a deep inspiration, which it 
succeeded by short, broken, sonorous, and disagreeabb 
expirations.'^ ■■•' 

'* By respiration and the instruments employed in the pert: 
formance of it, the young of aninmls are enabled to extnet^ 
milk from the breasts of the mother. By respiration, odo»' 
are conveyed to the nose; and coughing, sneezing, yawi^i 
ing, sighing, singing, and many other functions of the 
mal economy, are at least partly accomplished.^' 

'' The respiration of Fishes, is carried on by meani 
gills or branchisB, to which the air is applied through 
medium of the water. Every portion of water contaim- 
certain quantity of air combined or mixed in some wtjr 
with it, and by this means is made capable of suppo: 
respiration. A current of water is constantly piassed o 
the gills by the action of the mouth, and produces the 
site change upon the blood circulating through them, 
change is of the same kind with that taking place in 
warm blooded animals. It arises from the influence of 
oxygen in the atmospheric air; and if the water be ex 
ed, after fishes have respired it, the air it contains will 
found to have undergone a similar change of com 
with that breathed by quadrupeds and birds. 

" When a free communication with the external air ii 
prevented by ice, or by artifice, fishes immediately diseO* 
ver symptoms of uneasiness, and soon perish, ^liian 
forms us, that, in winter, when the river Ister was frozeih 
the fishes dug holes in the ice; that great numbers of fitM 
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esorted to these holes; and that their eagerness was so 
^reat that they allowed themselves to he seized by the hands 
»f the fishermen. Rondeletius, made many experiments 
mthis subject If, says he, fishes arc put into a narrow- 
OButhed vessel filled with water, and a communication with 
he air be preserved, the animals live and swim about, not 
or days and months only, but for several years. If the 
uoQth of the vessel, however, be closely shut, either with 
lio hand or any other covering, so that the passage of the 
Uris excluded, the fishes suddenly die. Immediately after 
h mouth of the vessel is closed, the creatures rush tumul- 
UoQsIy, one above another, to the top, contending which 
'them shall soonest receive the benefit of the air. In 
^ shallow part of the river, when frozen, many fishes 
■• found dead, but, when parts of a river are deep or 
kpM, the fishes fiy from the ice, and by this means avoid 
Mruction. 

*• These, and similar experiments, have been repeated by 
■% Willoughby, and many other modern authors ; and 
•y have uniformly been attended with the same event. A 
*p, in a large vessel full of water, was placed in the 
Peiver of an air pump. In proportion as the air was ex- 
Kitted by working the pump, the surface of the animal's 
1^ was covered by a number of bubbles. The carp soon 
lathed quicker, and with more difiiculty. A little after 
lliose to the surface in quest of air. The bubbles on its 
f€»De next disappeared; the belly, which before was swol- 
if suddenly collapsed; and the animal sunk to the bottom, 
1 expired in convulsions. 

■ •Air is distributed in the bodies of Insects by a great 
Inber of tubes or canals, called trachea, which convey it 
^very part. These communicate with the external air 
means of openings called stigmata, which furnish a con- 
cit supply. That these organs are destined for the trans- 
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mission of air, has been proved by repeated ezp( 
for when stopped up by the application of oil, or a\ 
tious substances, the animals soon lose their existe 
some insects they protrude externally to some dista 
the body, and have the appearance of one, two or tb 
and in others they arise from the back and sides. 

''In contemplating the parts of animals, when 
of these parts are not apparent, we are apt to dec 
selves by rashly supposing them to answer purj 
which they were never intended by nature. Impres 
this idea, M. de Reaumur was not satisfied with i 
of Godart and others, that the long tails of certai 
were intended to keep them steady in their mot 
prevent them from rolling. Reaumur observed, t 
worms or grubs could lengthen or shorten their taili 
sure, but that they were always longer than the 
body. Because these tails have some resemblance 
a rat, he distinguished the animals by the name of i 
worms. These worms are aquatic, and never 8 
dry ground till they are about to undergo their fi 
formation. Reaumur, in order to observe their 
more closely, obtained a number of rat-tailed wo 
put them into a glass vessel filled two inches 1 
water. At first they were considerably agitated, ec 
ingly searching for a proper place to repose. Son: 
swam across, others attached themselves to the { 
others rested at the bottom of the vessel. In a c 
an hour they were almost entirely tranquil, and 
soon discovered the real use of their long taiL 
examining the vessel, he found that each of the ai 
whatever situation they were placed, extended its i 
ly to the surface; that, like other aquatic insects 
piration of air was necessary to their existence; 
the tail, which is tubular, and open at the extremity 
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by which this operation was perrormed. In this ex- 
nt, the distance from the bottom to the surface was 
ches, and, of course the tails were of equal length. 
3oyer how far the animals could extend their tails, he 
My augmented the height of the water, and the tails 
nly rose to the surface, till it was between five and 
hes high. When the water was raised higher, the 
M immediately quitted their stations at the bottom, and 
mounted higher in the water, or fixed upon the sides 
Tessel; in situations which rendered it convenient for 
.o reach the surface with the points of their tails. — 
tails consist of two tubes, both of which are capable 
(Dsion and contraction. The first tube is always visi- 
1% the second, which is the proper organ of respira- 
I exerted only when the water is raised to a certain 
Through this tube the air is conveyed into two 
trachese or windpipes within the body of the animal, 
laintains the principle of life. When the tails are 
the surface, they occasionally emit small bubbles of 
bich are visible to the naked eye; and immediately are 
ed to the surface for fresh supplies.'^ 
3 anxious is Nature to provide animals, in every state 
r existence, with air, that, after the transformation 
ly insects into chrysalids, she creates instruments for 
irpose, which did not exist previous to their transfor- 
u The rat-tailed worms, formerly mentioned, soon 
hey are transformed into chrysalids, instead of a soft 
skin, are covered with a hard, crustaccous substance, 
igly impervious to the air; and the tail, which was the 
ipe of the animal in its first state, gradually vanishes, 
jw hours, however, four hollow horns, shoot out, two 
the fore, and two from the hind part of what was the 
f the animal. These horns, which are hard and tubu- 
e discovered to be real windpipes, destined for the 



iniroduciion of air into liie olirysalis, a. slate in which ^ 
ttaimals have the appearance of being almost lolally dMft 
and, of course, would seem lo have little use for respiration. 
It is likowiae discovered, that thefie horns, which piercd 
the hard esterior covering, lerminaie in aa many Imobea 
in the body of the animal. This fact affords a slroageiaai- 
pie of the necessity of air for susleioing the principle of lilfo 
even in its lowest condition. After these animals pass fiM 
lIio chryitalis state to that of flies, they are deprived bsft 
of their tails and horns. But Nature, in this last stage of 
their esistence, has not left them without proper resourea 
for the introduction ol' air into (heir bodies. Instead of pro- 
tuberant Iracheas in the form of tails or horns, they no*, 
r by means of stigmata, or bob, 
fferenl parts of the body." 
: the approach of winter, bury them- 
' retire into the holes of rocka, oio( 



like other fl 
variously disposed o 

selves in the earth, f 

old buildings, where they ren- 

the severity of the season. F 

these animals, when they go i 

form by means of a slime that 

their bodies, a membranous i 

mouths of their shells. But Ibis palficc or cover, thougli 

apparently picliy bard and solid, is so thin and porous w 

not entirely to exclude the entrance of air, without whicti 

ilic prinriplc of lifi' could not Iw cnntinu'id. Accordinf^^. 



n in a torpid state during 
r protection and vt&mlii, 
) iheir winter habitations, 
isues from every pore in 
ver, which slops up tk 
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animals can live, not for days or weekS) but far months, 
without supplies of nourishment. None of them, however, 
are capable of existing nearly so long without having some 

** With regard to the snails that live in fTsah water, or in 
the oceaa, the species of which are numerous, iheir man- 
ner of respiring is singular. All of them have an aper- 
ture on the right side of the neck, through which they res- 
pire. They are frequently observed to straighten the ori- 
fice of this aperture, to stretch it out in the form of an 
oMong tube, and, in this state, they rise to the surface, in 
order to expel the former air, and take in a new supply. 

" But, though air seems to be an indispensable principle 
of nninial life, yet many animals can live longer without the 
use of this element, or at least with smaller quantities of it, 
than others. Those animals which lie torpid during the 
winter, as the hedgehog, the dormouse, the marmot, iSsc, 
th(High perhaps not entirely deprived of all communication 
with the air, exist with only an occasional and interrupted 
respiration till the heat of the spring restores their wonted 
powers of life, when a full respiration becomes again equally 
necessary as before their torpor commenced." 

" The presence of air is as necessary to the life of plants 
Bfl to that of animals. They have a respiration carried on 
by means of their leaves, which consumes in the same way 
'4ie oxygon of the atmosphere, and exhales, instead of it, 
cubonic acid. 

"When placed in an exhausted receiver, the air contained 
Irery pari of their substance, is soon extracted; and, in 
iprtioti as (hi,s nir ia likewiw pumped nut by the machine, 
_!,. ., ,-■ id.'Tit ;viii|>totns of debility; 
■I, ■ '".'' '■■■ ■!!"■ 'irne a. sickly ap- 
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'' Upon the whole, as the air we continually breathe is 
liable to be impregnated with exhalations from every galh 
stance to which it has access, the great importance of atten- 
tion to its purity, is an obvious reflection. In building towns 
or houses, the situation in regard to air, is a capital object 
The vicinity of marshes, of stagnating waters, of maDufao- 
tures of tallow, oil, sal-ammoniac, the smelting or corrodii^ 
of metals of every kind, and many other operations whid 
contaminate the air, should be either avoided or remofvd, 
as they are the pests of our senses, and the poiaonen of 
our constitutions. Even in northern climates, bouses so^ 
rounded with trees, or in the neighborhood of luxuriant v^ 
tables, are always damp, and infected with insects; and 
hence the- ambient air is replete with the seeds of diaeaMk 
Precautions of this kind are still more necessary in hot dh 
mates. Air absorbs a greater or less proportion of the tmo^ . ^ 
tides of bodies, according to its degree of heat ' In Madn^/^ 
however, in Constantinople, and in many other citieiflfftj 
warm regions, the houses are crowded together, the stnflft 
are narrow, and covered with filth of every kind. Weci» 
not, therefore, be surprised, that human beings, esMfl 
in such situations, should be so frequently infected with 
tilential diseases." lasr 

Dr. Hoppe of Copenhagen, was the first to show that 
part situated before the ear, was related to food; he 
it bestowed on those who had it large, an exquisite tasts, 
an inclination to indulge intemperately; but Dr. Spu 
with great propriety, made a distinction between the 
pensity to eat, and the perception of the quality of fi 
and named the part which Dr. Hoppe discovered, Ai 
tiveness. If I am correct in regard to Pneumativeness, 
convolutions before the ear must be divided, and whatll|t^£j 
been considered the front and lower part of Alimenti 
Js the organ of Pneumativeness. -^ 
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I have already shown that there is an organ of Chemi- 
cality, the office of which is to judge of the qualities of air 
and food, and which is therefore, iotimately related both to 
Pneumativeness and Alimentiveness; and accordingly we 
find it aituated so as to come into immediate contact with 
the organs of both these propensities. (See plate, base of 
the brain.) The organ of Language also, is adjoining Pneu- 
mativeness; and this is in agreement with the relation which 
exists between the lungs and the powers of expression. Sir 
Charles Bell has demonstrated that the nerves of Respira- 
tion are the organs of expression, ** from the smile upon 
the infant cheek, to the last agony of life." He says, "those 
are not the organs of breathing merely, but of natural and 
articulate language. I shall refer to this subject again when 
speaking of Natural Language. 

Pneumativeness is generally small on those who are con- 
tented to follow sedentary employments, and are indifiercnt 
to the muscular exercises which give action to the lungs, 
but it is large on those who are remarkably fond of hunting 
and riding, horses and dogs, and all those circumstances 
which excite the respiratory system, i find that some per- 
sona have been in the habit of sleeping with their heads 
covered, particularly when young; while others never could 
endure the thought, but insist upon having their dormi- 
tories thoroughly ventilated; and some always sleep with 
the windows of their rooms open so that they can inhale the 
pore air freely. Whenever I enter a crowded assembly, I 
find that those who manifest tho greatest degree of unetisi- 
oeas on account of the state of tho air. Imvo largo Pneuma- 
i tiveaess. I find it genfirnllv * udianu, niul tliis 

,^ agreeB with theL mlar exercise, 
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ern, than the southern parts of the United States. It gefaeh 
rally characterizes those who are remarkable for their m^ 
lessnessy and bodily industry; it is smaller on persons of no^ 
vous and delicate constitutions, and on children who are cUt 
cult to raise on account of their puny, unhealthy habits. 



II. ALIMENTIVENESS. 



<' Give us this day our daily bread." 

This is the propensity to take food and drink. The netf 
born infant, the most helpless of all creatures, without BSf 
previous teaching, makes the requisite exertions to obtiv 
aliment; and it is evidently impelled to do so by a poviP 
inherent in its nature. This propensity is absolutely o^ 
cessary to animals, even in the first hours of existence; tfi* 
they manifest it then in as much perfection as they do 
years of experience. Many instances are on record i 
which this propensity has been diseased, while the 
were in health. Plutarch relates that Brutus, after the 
of Csesar, when advancing to the attack of a city, was 
with such an irresistible desire to eat, that he was ol 
to halt three days to recover. Medical books contain 
merous reports of cases, which establish beyond all 
the existence of this propensity, and all authors now 
in referring it to the brain. Dr. Andrew Combe, pi 
cian to the King of Belgium, in his admirable work oa 
Physiology of Digestion, makes the following apprqi 
remarks: 

"The sensation of hunger is commonly referred to 
stomachf and that of thirst to the upper part of the 
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Nu^ of the mouth; and correctly enough to this extent^ 
I certain condition of the stomach and throat tends to 
loe them. But, in reality, the sensations themselves, 
ill other mental afiections and emotions, have their seat 
) brain, to which a sense of the condition of the stomach 
Dveyed through the medium of the nerves. In this 
ct. Appetite resembles the senses of Seeing, Hearing, 
Reeling; and no greater difficulty attends the explana- 
f the one than of the others. Thus, the cause which 
« the sensation of color, is certain rays of light stri- 
apon the nerve of the eye; and the cause which ex- 
the perception of sound, is the- atmospherical vibra- 
Btriking upon tHe nerve of the ear; but the sensations 
elves take place in the brain, to which, as the organ 
i mind, the respective impressions are conveyed. In 
lanner, the cause which excites appetite is an impres- 
aade on the nerves of the stomach; but the feeling 
is experienced in the braiu, to which that impression 
aveyed. Accordingly, just as in health no sound is 
leard except when the external vibrating atmosphere 
iCtually impressed the ear, and no color is perceived 
} an object be presented to the eye, — so is appetite 
felt, except where, from want of food, the stomach is. 
it state which forms the proper stimulus to its nerves, 
^here the communication between it and the brain is 
"ee and unobstructed. 

)ut as in certain morbid states of the brain and nerves, 
9 and sounds are heard, or colors and objects are seen, 
no external cause is present to act upon the ear or 
-60, in disease, a craving is often felt when no real 
of food exists, and where, consequently, indulgence 
ing can be productive of nothing but mischief. Such 
erration is common in nervous and mental diseases, 
ot unfrequenlly adds greatly to their a^NetYX:^ ^tA <^ 

12* 
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stinacy. In indolent, unemployed persons, who spend tin 
days in meditating on their own feelings, this cravisg 
very common, and from heing regarded and indulged aii 
it were healthy appetite, is productive of many dyspefi 
aflections.* ' 

'' If the correctness of the preceding explanation oft! 
sensation of hunger be thought to stand in need of confixn 
tion, I would refer to the very conclusive experiments I 
Brachet of Lyons, as setting the question entirely at m 
Brachet starved a dog for twenty-four hours, till it beeul 
ravenously hungry, after which he divided the nerves whie 
convey to the brain a sense of the condition of the stomad 
He then placed food within its reach, but the animal, whid 
a moment before was impatient to be fed, went and Iq 
quietly down, as if hunger had never been experienced-' 
When meat was brought close to it, it began to eat; tak 
apparently from having no longer any consciousness of Ik 
state of its stomach — whether it was full or empty — it om 
tinued to eat till both it and the gullet were inordinately dial**: 
ded. In this, however, the dog was evidently impelled aMf 
by the gratification of the sense of taste; for on removing fM 
food at the beginning of'the experiment to the distance 4 
even a few inches, it looked on with indifierence, and mil 
no attempt either to follow the dish or to prevent its remoiiL 

"Precisely similar results ensued when the nervous 
munication between the stomach and brain was arrested 
the administration of narcotics.^^ 

"These results demonstrate, beyond the possibilitj 
doubt, the necessity of a free nervous communication 
tween the stomach and brain, for enabling us to experi 
the sensation of hunger. The connexion between the 
organs is, indeed, more widely recognized in practice 



^DjBpepsia (firom the Greek words dys, bad, and pepto^ I cone 
28 synonymoMB with IndigeBtion. 
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it is in theory; for it is a very common custom with the 
Turks to use opium for abating the pangs of hunger when 
food is not to be had, and sailors habitually use tobacco for 
the same purpose. Both substances act exclusively on the 
nervous system. 

** The relation thus shown to subsist between the stomach 
and the brain, enables us, in some measure, to understand 
the influence which mental emotion and earnest intellectual 
occupation exert over the appetite. A man in perfect health, 
sitting down to table with an excellent appetite, receives a 
t letter announcing an unexpected calapiity, and instantly 
» tuniB away with loathing from the food which, a moment 
n Wore, he was prepared to eat with relish; while another, 
c - ^ho,' under the fear of some misfortune, comes to table in- 
tf^^flbrent about food, will eat with great zest on his '* mind 
ff hiog relieved,^' as the phrase goes, by the receipt of plea- 
P <ing intelligence. In such cases, no one will imagine that 
' tte calamity destroys the appetite otherwise than through 
i^^ie medium of the brain. Sometitnes the feeling of loathing 
^^^^Qd disgust is so intense, as not only to destroy appetite, 
iB^*Ut 'to induce sickness and vomiting, — ^^a result which de- 
s pends so closely on the state of the brain, that it is often 
^**Hluced even by mechanical injuries of that organ. 
^T «« The analogy between the external senses and the appe- 
WIb isy in various respects, very close. If we are apt in study, 
■''*• intent on any scheme, we become insensible to impres- 
^ons made on the ear or eye. A clock may strike, or a per- 
^'^ti enter the room, without our being aware of either event. 
■^^^ same is the case with appetite. If the mind is deeply 
^^gagedy the suggestions of appetite are unperceived and 
(attended to — as was well exemplified in the instance of 
Isaac Newton, who, from seeing the bones of a chicken 
ying before him, fancied that he had already dined, where- 
in reality, he had eaten nothing for many hours, H^xor 
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dotus ascribes bo much efficacy to mental occupati<Mi i 
deadening the sense of hunger, that he s{>eak8 of the inM 
tants of Lydia having successfully had recourse to gimi ^j 
as a partial substitute for food, during a famine of Mf 
years' continuance. In this account there is, of oowir 
gross exaggeration; but it illustrates sufficiently welllki 
principle under discussion." -if 

'* Appetite, it ought to be observed, may, like other ni 
sations, be educated or trained to considerable deyialpl 
from the ordinary standard of quantity and qualityHNid 
this obviously for the purpose of enabling man to live ii4( 
ferent climates and under different circumsiances, and awil 
being fixed down to one spot and to one occupation. hucUi 
lized life, however, we are accustomed to take undue adY« 
tage of this capability, by training the appetite to deaiM 
greater quantity of food than what the wants of the lyiM 
require, and stimulating its cravings by a system of codfi^ 
little in harmony with the intentions of nature. But thU 
evidently an abuse, and no argument whatever agaioflfctll 
sufficiency of its natural indications to lead us right, ^i 

'^ The most common source, however, of the errors M 
which we are apt to fall in taking appetite as our only goiA 
is unquestionably the confounding of appetite toUh taste^Wi 
continuing to eat for the gratification of the latter, k^ 
after the former is satisfied. In fact, the whole scienoN 
a skillful cook is expended in producing this willing mM 
on our part; and he is considered decidedly the best ariii 
whose dishes shall recommend themselves most irresialiU 
to the callous palate of the gourmand, and excite on it fltf 
a sensation as shall at least remind him of the enviable fl 
cellence of a natural appetite. If we were willing to to 
the office of taste to its proper sphere, and to cease eati 
when appetite expressed content, indigestion would be 
much rarer occurrence in civilized communities than it 
observed to be. 
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^'Viewed, then, in its proper light, appetite is to be regard- 
^'*s kindiy implanted in our nature for the express end of 
^^Cfpbrtioning the supply of nourishment to the wants of the 
^^^tan; and if ever it misleads us, the fault is not in its un- 
Bii^ for its object, but in the artificial training which it re- 
ives at our own hands. When we attend to its real dic- 
ds, we eat moderately, and at such intervals of time as 
^{mvious exercise and other circumstances render ne- 
Mnry; and in so doing, we reap a reward in the daily en- 
BDent of the pleasure which attends the gratification of 
ihby appetite. But if we err, either by neglecting the 
ielj warning which it gives, or by eating more than the 
Bern requires, mischief is sure to follow. In the former 
^ waste continues to make progress till the body becomes 
ansted; and in almost exact proportion do the cravings 
ippetite become more and more intense, till they pass 
I those of uncontrollable hunger^ which overthrows all 
taclesy and seeks gratification at the risk of life itself. In 
latter case, indigestion, gloomy depression, and reple^ 
9 with its concomitant evils, make their appearance, and 
er imbitter or cut short existence. 
' Mischief sometimes arises also from people not being 
biently aware, that, in common with other sensations, 
etite may be so far deranged by disease as to give very 
nrrect and unnatural indications. It often happens, for 
BDpIe, that a patient shivers and complains of cold, when 
know by the thermometer that the heat of the skin is 
ly above instead of below the natural standard. In like 
iner, in some morbid states of the nervous system, a 
rmg is often felt which impels the patient to eat, but 
$h is not true hunger, and here food, if taken, is diges- 
rith great difficulty. Occasionally, on the other hand, 
esire for food is experienced when the system really 
s it, and when it would be digested with ease iC voltor 
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duced into the stomach. Esquirol alludes to cases of this ^ 
scription, and I have met with similar examples. Vqm 
also mentions, that, in the Hospital of Incurables iii VuHt 
there are some idiots so low in the scale of intelligeiMNI 
to make no attempt to take the food which is plaoed bsM 
them, although they eat and digest readily when fed bylV 
ers. Sometimes, again, appetite is depraved in qudif^ 
and the patient desiderates the most nauseous and lepoUft 
kinds of food, such as earth, chalk, coals, and ezciuBBdt 
There are states, too, in which the appetite is prodigiMiH 
increased, and the patient consumes incredible quantMsMl 
food, — which, however, are very imperfectly 
Charles Domery, for instance, when a French p 
Liverpool, consumed in one day, four pounds of 
udder, and ten pounds of raw beef, with two pounds of 
low candles and five bottles of porter; and, although 
the daily rations of ten men, he was still not satisfied. 
ron Percy speaks of another man, who ate twen 
pounds of beef in as many hours, and thou^t n 
swallowing a dinner prepared for fifteen German hooin, 
once attended a patient who was afflicted with a similar i 
dinate craving, and whose only pleasure was in eating. ' 
such cases no restraint except actual coercion is su 
to prevent indulgence; but the craving itself is as nHicfa 
product of disease as the. shivering in the beginning of 
and CBn no more be removed by reasoning than the 
tion of cold can be removed by telling a patient that his 
is thermometrically warm. But these, being cases of 
ease, do not in any degree militate against the accu 
the exposition above given of the healthy uses of appetilrf 
^' Strong presumptive evidence has been adduced, pil 
cularly by Brachet, to show that the pneumogastrit* vm 

*From pneumofif a lung, and gaster, the stomach, or lung 4 
ttomtuk nerve. < 
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B charged with the involuntary motions of the stomach, as 
^i^ell as with the sense of its condition. Food heing the natu- 
wi aliniulus of that organ, as light is of the eye, its presence 
withoQt and even against the will, suffices to produce 
contraction of its muscular coat; and accordingly, the 
re stimulating the food, the more rapid and vigorous is 
moscular contraction which it excites. So far, indeed, 
to the stomachic nerves respond to their own stimuli, that, 
IP- nauseous or other irritant and indigestible substances be 
MMllowed, the action of the muscular coat becomes so vio- 
aa to excite sympathetically the simultaneous contrac- 
of the diaphragm and abdominal muscles, to aid in their 
Ipnodiate expulsion by vomiting; and this is the reason 
Vihy such substances are in common use as emetics. 
fe-**Magendie doubts whether these movements are in any 
iMiasure dependent upon nervous influence; but the fact of 
^lar being so seems to be proved by the experiments of 
■ihiiielin and Tidemann, who found them constantly produ- 
tsd when the pneumogastric nerve was irritated either by 
seal pel or by the contact of alcohol. Brachet, also, who 
ioed the subject with great care, obtained similar re- 
; and the only plausible argument against their conclu- 
Bs consists in the double function which seems thus to 
assigned to a single nerve — that of conveying to the 
a sense of the state of the stomach, and that of im- 
g motion to its muscular fibres. Brachet, however, 
tiiis charge into an additional proof; for, on careful 
tion, it appears that the pneumogastric nerve is really 
|to oooipound of two distinct sets of fibres, intimately connec- 
I, no doubt, in structure and in function, but each essen- 
y distinct in its origin, and so far fitted for a peculiar 

" When the pneumogastric or chief nerve of the stomach 
Itied or cut through, and its ends separated so as to vtvVKt- 
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rupt the flow of nervous energy towards that orgaui di| 
tion is either entirely arrested or greatly impaired." 

** It is true that the mode in which the nerve acts n 
yet ascertained, although the fact of its necessary co-ofe 
tion is rarely disputed. As, however, the direction of tc 
rent of galvanism to the cut end of the nerve next 
stomach sufHces to re-establish digestion after that proc 
has been suspended by the interruption of the nervous in 
ence consequent on its division, we may reasonably ii 
that, in the healthy state, the nerve merely transmit! tli 
stomach a stimulus or energy generated for the porp 
either in the brain or in the spinal marrow and gangb 
that the nerve, in short, acts only as a conductor, audi 
not originate the influence which it evidently imparts. ' 
several of Brachet's cases, indeed, as well as in thon 
Tidemann, the continued irritation of the cut end ofi 
nerve proved sufficient to carry on digestion to a oeil 
point, by affording, in another way, the necessary stifld 
to the muscular contractions of the stomach: for in allth 
experiments, digestion was found to have advanced atal 
in exact proportion to the degree of admixture whick k 
been efiected of the food with the gastric juice, — an add 
ture now ascertained to be produced chiefly by the ooiMi 
tile power of the stomach itself." 

" The importance of the nervous agency in eflectiii|j 
gestion has been denied, because we are not con8ciou$ oA 
presence of food in the stomach. But in health theH 
of such consciousness is a privilege and not a defect; tti 
has been admirably pointed out by Dr. Southwood Sai 
that in possessing, as we do, the distinct consciousneti fli 
pleasurable feeling in the stomach after indulging in a iri 
ble meal, we have all that is desirable for either utilil| 
enjoyment If we were aware of the presence of en 
portion of food which the stomach contained, and of 
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^1^8 occurring in each^ our attention would be so disa^ 
grceably and unprofitably taken up that we would pray to 
fcetJelivered from the annoyeoice. Where, however, from 
^Aiease or the food being inappropriate, the stomach is in- 
JQoed by what is eaten, consciousness then becomes painful, 
Artbe express purpose of warning us that mischief has 
■hea done, and that we must take means for its removal.'^ 
' All practical Phrenologists now admit the organ of Ali- 
ttentiveness, and consider it as established ; indeed ^ 
ftnottnt of evidence in its favor is overwhelming. I have 
§BiBfally found it large in Indians, however deficient they 
in other respects. I have found it, with Pneumative- 
large in all children remarkable for their robust and 
lealthy constitutions; those on the contrary who have it small, 
ue more liable to the diseases common to their age, and all 
MKsons sufier more severely, and are less likely to recover 
Eram debilitating diseases when this is small. Those who 
ftie in the business of fattening stock, are aware, that long, 
Barrow headed animals, particularly swine, are much less 
■nfitable than the wide chuckled heads. It is proper to re- 
Murk, that the quantity of food eaten does not depend alto- 
pBther upon Alimentiveness, but in part upon the size of the 
Momach; thus the carniverous animals, that have small sto- 
irmchs, though exceedingly voracious, eat a much smaller 
lHantity than the herbiverous. I have even thought that those 
iith large Alimentiveness eat less at once, but desire it oft- 
laer and more intensely. Neither does this propensity enable 
ts to judge of the quality of food; this, as we have already 
mea, depends upon the intellectual faculty of Chemicafity, 
•explain Alimentiveness thus; — when the body is in need 
f nourishment, the nerves of the stomach are disagreeably 
Dpressed; this impression is conveyed to the organ of Ali- 
Mitiveness, and rouses it to action, producing the feeling 
? hunger ; Alimentiveness communicates the exc\\'ettvevA. 

13 
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to the Intellectual organs, particularly Individuality, Chemi- 
cality and Language; it has now complete control over the 
intellect, and the attention is exclusively occupied with ideas 
of food. If, when the mind and body are in this state, food 
be placed before the individual, the nerves of smell and 
taste immediately convey impressions to Chemicalityy and 
this organ perceives the quality of the food — if agreeable, 
it is admitted into the stomach, and the nerves now convey 
agreeable impressions to the brain; as soon however as the 
stomach is filled, both agreeable and disagreeable impne- 
sions cease to proceed from the stomach to AlimentiveDees^ 
hunger is no longer felt, and the pleasure of eating is gonSi 
The causes which excited the organ being removed, it oet* 
ses to goad the Intellectuals, and other objects and subjeeti 
are permitted to occupy the attention. When we cootiim 
to eat after hunger is appeased, merely because the fod 
has an agreeable flavour, the excess may be attributed li.^ 
Chemical ity. 

The effects of a very large organ of Alimentiveneas rf 
now be easily understood; the proper office being, not to I 
judge of the quality, nor to regulate the quantity of food,U 
to rouse the attention to such objects and subjects as iH 
adapted to its gratification. The abuse of Alimentiveotf 
consists in permitting the mind to be too easily and too oflaij 
excited by the stomach, and too long occupied with 
mentary ideas. To gratify this feeling, and allay the 
tation in the stomach, something which Chemicality 
proves is swallowed, but the feeling soon returns, and ^»^m^ ^ 
ther portion must be swallowed to allay again the nerves < 
the stomach. Sometimes stimulating and narcotic sul 
ces, such as opium, alcohol, &;c., are taken instead of fo 
but it is a law of the animal constitution with which Ph^ 
ologists are all familiar, that when stimulating doses of i 
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ind are taken habitually, they must be increased in order 
3 produce the same effect. 

Intemperance is principally the abuse of Alimentiveness. 

t must be obvious to every Phrenologist, that a vice so 

)eastly in its nature, and so degrading and shocking to the 

nnoral feelings, is related to one of the lowest propensities. 

As soon as we admit that intemperance is the effect of the 

too great influence of this organ, and that a Phrenologist 

can, by examination, determine a person's disposition in this 

respect, the subject immediately assumes great importance 

lo the cause of temperance, and becomes deeply interesting 

tOBvery philanthropist. 

I find the organ larger in the h^ads of our American In- 
dians than in those of any other race; the prominence of 
the cheek bones, which has been considered one of the 
peculiarities of their features, is in a great measure caused 
by Alimentiveness and Pneumativeness. I do not wish to be 
understood to assert that the prominence of these bones is 
altogether owing to developement of brain, but it is certain 
that their appearance is greatly modified by the manner in 
which the anterior portion of the middle lobe is developed. 
No trait of the Indian character is better known than their 
intemperance; as soon as the " fire-water" was introduced 
among them, they became drunkards, and were ready to 
sell every thing to produce the means of intoxication, for 
which, (to use the language of a distinguished historian*) 
they feel such an insatiable desire, as is not easy to conceive 
or describe. This is their general character, although I am 
aware there are some honorable exceptions. Their intem- 
perance cannot be attributed to ignorance, for the Negroes, 
although equally ignorant, are not equally intemperate. It 
is undeniable that the Negroes in this country, are more 

'Robertson. 
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temperate than even the whites. Will it be believed tha. 
the ignorant and half savage Negro, has more control ove: 
his appetite, than the Rrm and dignified Indian, or the pa 
lished white man? Neither can it be said that the difierenoi 
in the two races in this respect, i^ owing to the differeDCi 
in the general constitution; or in other words to the lymphft 
tic temperament of the Negroes, and the arterial and venow 
of the Indian; for we iind the Negro manifesting someol 
the lowest propensities in a much greater degree than tlie 
Indian. Some of the most easily besetting sins of the Ne- 
gro, the red-man is rarely tempted to commit, while in nr 
gard to intemperance in drinking, no race on earth is more 
unfortunate than the Indian, and none less so than the Negro. 
I know many temperate Negroes, and I have observed tint 
when ordinary pains are taken with them, they seldon 
become drunkards; but this cannot be said of the Indiafi} 
when ardent spirits are within their reach, those who cofr 
tinue temperate are by no means numerous. 

The generality of the lower classes of the Irish havei 
larger developement of Alimentiveness than the same clasM 
of other Europeans; if we compare their heads in this n*: 
spect with those of the Italians, a decided difference may Iff: 
remarked, and in this country, the practice of getting intoxi* 
cated is much more prevalent among them than any othtf*^ 
foreigners. Alimentiveness is one of those organs whid^ 
are comparatively smaller in the female head than the mtk^ 
and the fact that women are more temperate than men, hii; 
always been admitted; but it has been explained by the dif? 
ference in their circumstances. No judicious PhrenologU 
will overlook the influence of circumstances in producing dif^ 
ference of character, but when he finds it connected withi^ 
difference in the organization of the brain, he will reasoai; 
bly suspect that the force of circumstances is only a secoi! 
dary cause in producing the effect. The moment the intoxh] 
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eating draught is placed within the reach of the Indian, he 
seizes it, and without waiting for the influence of any other 
circumstances, he becomes a drunkard at once; while our 
females continue through their whole lives to use it judi- 
ciously. In the very few instances in which I have found 
our native Anglo American females notoriously intempe- 
rate, I have also invariably found an extraordinary deve- 
lopement of Aliraentiveness in their heads, and a very ac- 
tive temperament. Another observation which confirms 
these views, is, that the children of the intemperate parent 
follow his example when they resemble him in constitution, 
ttJuch more frequently than when they resemble the tempe- 
i^te parent. I have observed for instance, that when an in- 
emperate man has a large family of children, some of them 
v-ouJd resemble him in temperament, and in the configura- 
lon of their heads; while others of them would resemble 
beir mother; and those who resembled the father, followed 
n his footsteps, while those who resembled the mother, 
Quch more frequently avoided the fatal practices of the 
feither. Now, in these cases, the influence of circumstances 
iidependent of the constitution, are certainly as nearly equal 
« they can ever be; and therefore the difference in character 
nijst be referred to organization. 

What is generally understood by intemperance, is the ex- 
fessive use of alcohol. It is curious to enquire into the 
Bature and origin of a substance which possesses such an 
tnconquerable charm over the human mind. It is popular 
D speak of it as entirely artificial, because obtained by art; 
►lit this is not strictly true, since alcohol is only separated 
irom sugar, by depriving it of a part of its carbon. There 
ii no known substance besides sugar, from which alcohol 
be obtained. When extracted from grain, it is by first 

nging the grain into sugar, by a process called saca- 
fermentation, and then changing live awgoit VxiXo ^e.c>- 

13* 
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hol, by another process called vinous fermentation; there- 
fore, sugar may be said to be artificial, with as much pro- 
priety as alcohol. It has been found by the experiments of 
the most celebrated chemists, that the largest part of grain 
is starch; according to Sir H. Davy, 70 parts in 100 of 
wheat are starch. Sausure ascertained that 100 pounds of 
starch produced 100 pounds of sugar; and he thinks that 
sugar is merely starch combined with water. He also foand 
that 100 parts of sugar was composed of 58 parts of alco- 
hol and 36 carbonic acid; and that the manufacture of alco- 
hol, consists in expelling from sugar the carbonic acid whidi 
it contains. These facts seem to demonstrate conclusivelji 
that alcohol is not formed artificially, but exists in gnii 
as one of its proximate elements; and that the process of 
fermentation and distillation only extract or separate it froa 
its natural combinations. This view of the nature of alcfr 
hol, enables us to understand the source of its wondeiM 
power over the mind, as it evidently possesses, in a coooeo- 
trated form, all the adaptation to the nerves of the stomdii 
that the sugar or grain did, from which it is derived, 
out being combined with other substances to prevent its 
great stimulating effects. While this explanation enal 
us to understand the mystery of intemperance, it afibrda 
argument in its justification; on the contrary, it shows 
it is an unnatural perversion of one of the choicest bl 
of life, and afifords another illustration of the truth that 

** There's not a blessing heaven vouchsafes to man, 
But his own folly may turn it to a curse." 
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III. 8AXITATIVENESS.* 



Infinnity doth still neglect all office 
Whereunto our health is bound: we are not ourselves 
When nature, being oppressed, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body. — Shakespeare. 

This is the propensity to preserve the bodily constitution 
om injury. When disagreeably affected, it produces the 
eling of bodily pain; and when agreeably affected it com- 
unicates di feeling of bodily ease. The design of the Crea- 
r in bestowing it, is evidently to protect the organic struc- 
re of animals from the thousand injuries that *' flesh is 
iir to." No propensity is more universally, or more 
ainly manifested, and next to Pneumativeness and Ali- 
entiveness, none is so essential to the preservation of exis- 
nce. Were it not for this, animals would sacrifice their 
mbs and even their lives, without making an effort to save 
fim. The lower animals do not protect their bodies from 
ijury because they understand the importance of health 
ad vigor; they do not by reasoning infer that wounds 
in endanger life, or disqualify them for the enjoyment of 
appiness, any more than they do that abstinence from food, 
I air, will be fatal; but they are endowed with this propen- 
ity, which impels them to avoid bodily injury. Just as the 
eeling of suffocation is the effect of Pneumativeness, when 
t)aie(l by the wrong condition of the lungs, and the feeling 
»f hunger is the effect of Alimentiveness, when roused by 
t vrong condition of the stomach; precisely so is the feeling 
>f bodily pain the effect of Sanitativeness, when roused by 

*l'xMB tiM Latin janotof— health, or soundnesf of the bo4^. 
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a wrong condition of the organic structure of the body. The 
principal difference is, that Pneumativeness or AMmentive- 
ness is excited only by one appropriate bodily organ; bat 
Sanitativeness is capable of being excited by any part, how- 
ever remote, or minute, whenever it may be in such a cod- 
dition as to require the special attention of the mind. Itii 
worthy of remark, that the nerves of sensation are moi 
plentifully supplied to those parts that are most exposed to 
injury. The term pain, should be applied only to corporeal 
pain; but it has two popular significations; in its mostenhr- 
ged meaning, it comprises all unpleasant sensations; tfaa* 
hunger, suffocation, pity and fear, are said to be painf«$ 
but this is figurative language, which originated in the 
that the disagreeable affection of Sanitativeness is of 
others the most dreadful. There is no more phrenologi 
propriety in applying the term pain to hunger, or fear, 
disappointment, than there is in applying the term hunger 
a desire for knowledge. When the stomach is empty, 
mentiveness is roused, and hunger is felt — when food 
taken, hunger is removed, — if too much food is taken 
organic structure of the stomach becomes injured; this 
ses Sanitativeness, and pain is felt until the injury is repai: 
The same principle will apply to every other part of 
body; whatever the functions may be, if they are perfori 
without injury to the organization, no pain is felt, th 
there may be other disagreeble feelings experienced, 
poreal pain is, therefore, in every respect analogous to 
disagreeable affections of the other propensities; and 
suits from Sanitativeness just as hunger does from Aiii 
tiveness, anger from Destructiveness, or fear from 
tiousness. It is now obvious why pain is forgotten w! 
other more powerful feelings predominate. A wouni 
man seeing a robber about to escape with his propertjt 
80 attentive to ideas of Acquisitiveness, Cautiousness, 
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Combativeness, that he is temporarily unconscious of his 
paia The explanation of this propensity also affords an 
ei»y answer to the question so often asked, why a Creator 
tf infinite goodness permitted the existence of pain; and it 
will be perceived that it is itself the strongest evidence both 
if wisdom and goodness. It is like the garment that an 
Kfiectkniate parent throws around a tender child; though it 
nay sometimes be uncomfortable, it is kindly intended for 
la protection. 

My attention was directed to this organ in the following 
lamner: — I had in my lectures been in the habit of stating 
^9U those organs which are most necessary at any particu- 
LJr age, are most developed at that age. I also stated that 
te organ of Destructiveness was larger in infants than 
kilts. To this, some of my friends objected, that there 
tCMoed to be no necessity for children to have a large Des- 
l^cdveness, at a time when their weak, helpless condition 
indexed it impossible for them to destroy any thing. I was 
teble to explain this apparent inconsistency, and resort- 
L to my usual practice of accurate observation, with the 
ipe to find some explanation. I found that in most infants 
ftieuinativeness, Alimentiveness, and Destructiveness were 
tvy Icurge; and that the under part of Destructiveness was 
^on so large as to • cause the ears to stand out from the 
tod. One day, at a public table, I saw a child with Des- 
t|btiveness very prominent, and whenever the mother neg- 
Med to fill its mouth, nothing could exceed the rage mani- 
feted by the hungry infant; it kicked, scratched, and scream- 
9 to the annoyance of every one in the room; refusing 
L consolation until its appetite was satisfied; and then all 
bj peace and quiet — the smile mounted its features, and 
^Ised away the scowl, and the crowing laugh of joy as- 
jd the place of the scream of rage. This led to other 
rvations of a similar kind, which explained, in the \wq^\ 
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satisfactory manner the necessity of Destructiveness to du 

dren, combined with Alimentiveness. This seemed to I 

confirmed by the fact that the organ of Alimentiveness join 

Destructiveness, and the convolutions of the two organs ni 

into each other. It was then objected, that children mm 

fest the same degree of anger when in pain, as they i 

when hungry; and if the continuation of the convolutkxid 

Alimentiveness into Destructiveness proved any thingfi 

proved that there should also be an organ of pain, ooiii 

nued into it in the same manner. This suggestion seenX 

plausible, and induced me to look for an organ of painypif 

ticularly in infants, from the fact that when born they wtd 

fest but three feelings, viz: suflTocation, hunger, and pdl 

I was fully convinced that the organ must be at the baae^ 

the brain — that it is a propensity — an Ipseal — ^that it dij 

join Destructiveness — ^that in the order of arrangement m 

preceded by Pneumativeness and Alimentiveness — thik4 

comes before Destructiveness, and is manifested by aniial 

According to my classification of the organs, these CM 

elusions were inevitable. There was but one questioall 

maining — is the organ so situated that it can be discofHJ 

by an external prominence? In examining the brain, IM 

always noticed a convolution under Destructiveness, ■ 

running parallel with it, which, if large must give wifltkl 

the head under Destructiveness, and throw out the eil 

giving prominence to the muscles on the sides of the nadj 

just as Amativeness does on the back of it. All my m 

jectures were now directed to this convolution as the otfi 

This harmonized with the appearance of infants' bB| 

which I had observed. It also called to recollection nd 

instances in which pain had been powerfully expi 

those suffering from wounds; and as near as I could 

ber they were large in this place. I proceeded to exi 

question, and compare individuals, until I became sat 
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my conjectures were well founded. I think the organ 

aller in women than in men, and accounts for the appa- 

firmness with which they endure pain; they are more 

»hensiye before it comes, and are more easily affected 

9 but they do not suffer as intensely, nor express it as 

)ly, and can bear it with more patience than man. I 

as a general rule, this organ is larger the more vigor- 

uod robust the constitution. It is larger in tbe carnive- 

than in the herbiverous animals. It is larger in chil- 

than in adults. It would, however, be obviously un- 

iOphical to name it the organ of paiu; as this is only 

uagreeable affection of a propensity, the proper grati- 

^n of which, yields tbe opposite feeling, which is de- 

aated bodily ease. The proper inquiry is, what was 

ssign of the Creator in bestowing this propensity? and 

aturally brings us to the conclusion that it is the organ 

nitativeness, or the propensity to protect and preserve 

ntegrity of the bodily constitution, to prevent disease, 

Djury, and destruction. Children, and animals, igno- 

!>f this design, make use of it instinctively, when roused 

9 feeling of pain, which it produces when disagreeably 

ed. If these views of pain are correct, the opinion of 

oet, that the beetle which we tread upon, 

''In corporal sufFering, finds 
A pang as great as when a giant dies." 

be again revived; notwithstanding the belief of Physi- 
its that the pain which an animal suffers is in pro- 
)n to ihe number and developement of his sensitive 
38. It must be remembered that the nerves do not 
but only convey impressions of those irritations, the 
piousness of which constitutes pain ; in order, there- 
to ascertain the intensity of sufferings, we must either 
rtain the size of Sanitativeness, or judge by the energy 
which it is manifested. The uncommon develo^m^ikX 
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ofotrTUi atily indicate that the parts lo which llie; 
diMributed, arc aensiblo lo s siighl tmpressioD, but Ik 
ao( indicate the inlensity of feeling. 



In rxiunining individuals, and especially childrea, . 
trvn kmk at this range first, because so much depends ii 
it. Health, vigor, endurance, and even longevity are 
grrua incMsure lo be accounted for by its influence. I do 
•sseri [Ktsiiively thnt health is caused by the indiieuce of 
Kwige; I only state that which I do kno^, that the be 
ooosiitulious of children are setdom siroeg and vigCH 
when this Range is small; they are more weak and alen 
■ltd )>aUe to fall victims to the many changes whicb 1 
coastinlions roust undergo in their progress from in fe 
ii> m.ituriiy. lu adults also, I find health and energ; 
ooustitu:iciti much less lo be depended upon when thisRe 
is doiicieiit. I freijiienilv find a person with a large Co 
rt-al Rangi- sustaining himself in health and vigor, ui 
.•;r.-,u!is;ani:i.'s which would be fatal to those who ha i 
s:5wll; siii'h [H>rsons are said to possess wonderful elast 
o;' t'i>[i*;l:-.i:ion; ihey rise sometimes from beds of sickr 
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ttf when pronouncing opinions in practical Phrenology; 

ieularly the arterial temperament Phrenologists have 

attached sufficient importance to the influence of the 

rial system, upon the brain and nervous system. The 

iwing facts will show that no correct opinion can be 

!ied without estimating the state and quantity of the arte- 

blood. 

St The experiments of Le Galois, and others, prove that 

brain and nerves cannot act a single moment without 

ig'impressed by the arterial blood, and 

d.. On the other hand the heart cannot contract so as to 

ithe blood to the brain, unless it is excited by the nerves; 

Jiat the arterial and nervous systems are mutually de- 

jent upon each other. 

L The amount of blood which the brain requires, un- 

ordinary circumstances, is, by all authors, admitted to 

kot less than four times greater than any other part of 

Btl bulk, and some estimate it nearly twice that amount 

th« The amount of blood which the brain requires is in 

K>rtion to its size. 

th. When the brain is much excited, either by thought 

passion, it requires more blood than when exercised 

B ordinary manner. 

ih. Those parts of the brain which are most exercised, 

jive more blood ihan those which are inactive.* 

th. Any changes which take place in the quality of the 

}fi^ have a greater effect upon the brain than any other 

t of the constitution. 

lib. The quantity and quality of blood depends upon 

estion, and respiration, and these' depend upon Pneuma- 

U16SS and Alimentiveness. 

when one of the larger or^ns are very much excited, the uncom- 

Entity of blood which it receives causes the head to feel wann 
y, and thus, in some cases, becomes a guide to the pinjcXic;^ 
gist; in some instances this warmth is Buppoaed \.o ca.\]a^ \!ti& 
^to fUl oat 14 
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These facts enable us to understand, why those ] 
who have a moderate Corporeal Range, do not si 
severely when they have a good dvelopement of tb 
rial system, as when they are deficient in this resp< 
also explains many other difficult subjects connects 
phrenology. If from disease, or unwholesome air, 
the blood becomes reduced in quantity, or quality, : 
vious that the brain cannot be impressed by it in 
manner as to call forth all its energies. A person, 
fore, who has a small brain, may, when favored 
good temperament, manifest a more powerful min 
one who has a large brain with an unfavorable temper 

Those occupations, or situations, or climates, or 
pheres, or diets, or habits, or constitutions, or diseas 
disqualify the blood for its office, af^t the mind injur 

The student who has a large brain, and a ver 
forehead, and who spends his days and nights in irn^ 
his mind, while he neglects the exercise and nouri 
of his body, is taking the most efficient means to unc 
the very foundation of the temple which he is so an 
to perfect and adorn. 



INTERNAL SENSES. 



These are the nerves that convey impressions fi 
internal bodily organs, to their appropriate propens 
the brain. Thus, Pneumativeness, Aliment! venes 
Sanitativeness, of the Ipseals, and Amativeness and 
tiveness, of the Socials, are each capable of being 
to the highest degree, when the bodily organs to whi( 
are severally related, are in want of their peculiar 
ments. The secretion of milk in the breast, irritates 
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■e nre a which conToy thA impvenioiit to Pturentiveness and 
mne it to action. The secretion of the gastric juice, irri- 
fMaa certain nerves of tlie sfeomach which convey impres- 
«Ms to Alimentiveness; in the aaxne manner every organ 
^jpiwai kfitated in a peculi&r manner, communicates an im- 
'jjieaaion to the brain by means of some nerve, and rouses 
the appropriate propensity, to relieve disagreeable sensa- 
tio*i» or to continue agreeable ones. The nerves of the 
intomal senses are so concealed from observation, that the 
mat skillful anatomist cannot trace them with certainty; 
4ii accounts for the fact, that so very few, besides profes- 
men, are acquainted even with the existence of such 
The obscurity of this subject may be inferred from 
te fact that Sir Charlea Bell denied that the nerves of the 
Indde colunm conveyed any sensation whatever, and at- 
iMptod to show by experiment, that they were all devoted 
litWfh'alory motions. But Professor Reid, of Edinburgh, 
huaqBceeded in completely overturning BelFs theory of 
iMpinttion, so far as it is opposed to Phrenology, by experi- 
mems which are minutely detailed in the Electic Journal of 
Medioiiie of June, 1838; and which were performed in pre- 
: aeoce of Professors Allison and Sharpy, of the London Uni- 
venity, to their entire satisfaction. The assertion, therefore, 
of SirCharles Bell,' that **the middle column stops short in the 
modalla oblongata, being in function independent of reason, 
and eapable of its office independent of the brain,'' is erro- 
aeout. So far as Bell's theory is opposed to my classifica- 
tion, it has been disproved by the experiments of Brachet 
and Reid; but so fkr as it is in agreement, it has been uni- 
versally admitted. The troth is. Sir Charles Bell commit- 
ted a great error, when he adopted the notion of Willis, that 
&e cerebellum is related to the posterior spinal column, and 
inesides over sensation; and that the cerebrum is related to 
die anterior column, and presides over volition; and \iv oxd^x 
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to carry out this notion, he was obliged to make the i 
column stop short in the medulla oblongata. If my 
are correct, the anterior, middle and posterior divisi 
the brain, medulla oblongata, and spinal cord, are reic 
the three Classes of mental powers, Ipseal, Social and 
lectual. 



CARNIVEROUS RANGE. 



IV. DESTRUCTIVENESS. 

Kill and eat. — Act^^ 
In a world like this, where death is making coi 
havoc, so that every moment a hnman being falls a 
to disease or violence; and where animals are compel 
uncontrollable instinct to prey upon each other; how n 
ble should we be, without a certain degree of this 
abused and slandered propensity. It not only best 
disposition to break, rend, tear, wound and disor^ 
but gives pleasure in the silent contemplation of desti 
m which the individual takes no part, except in im 
tion. It enables a person to listen with composur 
even with a kind of satisfaction, to accounts of violent 
ment, in which his better feelings would have prevent 
from participating. When this organ was first anno 
it was called the organ of murder; and a thrill of hori 
excited at the very suggestion, that the Creator had 1 
ed upon all mankind a propensity, which charac 
tigers and murderers. Dr. Gall himself, when 1 
noticed the resemblance between the heads of murder 
carniverous animals, recoiled from the conclusion tc 
It naturally seemed to tend; he says, " I revolted fr< 
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a; but when my only business was to observe, and to 
te the result of my observation, I acknowledged no other 
r than truth." It was afterwards ascertained to be the 
^pensity of destruction in general, which, when properly 
^erned, is absolutely necessary to the preservation of 
man existence, and conducive to general happiness. In 
rniverous animals, its utility is obvious; since they can 
ly obtain their appropriate food by its exercise; but some 
rsons deny that man is, by nature, in any degree a car- 
serous animal — that he thrives best upon vegetable food 
clusively, and that therefore Destructiveness in him is 
inecessary. But even admitting that man is not naturally 
rniverous, still, Destructiveness is absolutely necessary 
prevent the unhappy feelings which the sight of misery 
id death would otherwise occasion to benevolent minds, 
bk is proved by the distress of some persons, particularly 
males, at the sight of violence, and even at its recital. The 
|8t Cowper, gives expression .to this feeling, when he says, 

** My heart is sick— 
My ear is pained, with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage." 

The organization of Cowper forms a perfect contrast in 
is respect with that of Byron, who manifests Destructive- 
Mis in almost every one of his poems, in an extraordinary 
^ner. His Dream of Darkness, could not have been con- 
ayed, except by a mind intensely imbued with this propen- 
11^ It seems as if his powerful intellect was inspired by 
jB pure spirit of Destructiveness. His imagination soared 
ir beyond common deeds of destruction, and revelled iq 
18 contemplation of universal devastation and death: 

f* The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air« 

14* 
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A fearful hope was all the world contained: 
Forests were set on fire; but, hour bj hoar, 
They fell and fiided, and the crackling trunks 
Extinguished with a crash, and all was black. 



And War, which for a moment was no morei 
Did glut himself again — a meal was bought 
With blood, and each sat sullenly apart, 
Gorging himself in gloom: no love was left; 
All earth was but one thought — and that was death. 
Immediate and inglorious; and men 
Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh. 



The world was void; 
The populous and the powerilil was a lump — 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless*- 
A lump of death — a chaos of hard clay. 
The rivers, lakes, and ocean, all stood still, 
And nothing stirred within their silent depths; 
Ships, sailorless, lay rotting on the sea; 
And their masts fell down piecemeal; as they dropped, 
They slept on the abyss without a surge: 
The waves were dead; the tides were in their graves; 
The moon, their mistress, had expired before; 
The winds were withered in the stagnant air, 
And the clouds perished; Darkness had no need 
Of them; she was the universe.*' 

This propensity is also necessary to enable men to 
troy the reptiles and beasts of prey, which would other 
render the earth one vast den for their habitation; and i 
kind would become their prey until the human race 
extinct. 

The feeling of anger, or wrath originates in this propen 

and is, on many occasions, perfectly consistent widi jui 

and benevolence. The acts of oppression, fraud and 

elty, which wicked men are continually perpetrating, 

naturally calculated to excite the wrath of all good men; 
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it they often " do well to be angry;" but when this feel- 
[ is not regulated by justice, and kindness, (eighth and 
th organs) it is denominated malice, , revenge, or fury; 
1 the acts which follow are cruel, barbarous, or brutal. 
e very same fundamental propensity therefore, which 
mpts the assassin to strike his innocent victim, also de- 
QQioes the ministers of law to punish him with death; but 
one case the higher feelings of justice and mercy are 
izcome by Destructiveness, and in the other, Destructive- 
8 is only a secondary power, acting under the sanction 
I control of Conscientiousness and Kindness; the object 
3g to prevent the misery of thousands, by the punishment 
I few. Should the gentler feelings entirely control the 
;es, under such circumstances, crimes might be commit- 
without restraint; and the consequences of indulgence 
ild be finally visited upon that very class of individuals, 
ise meekness encouraged the audacity of offenders. 
>itter, caustic, and severe language, in which is included 
(ing, swearing, and scolding, is referable to this propen- 
Some persons, especially when weak in body, or 

rained by circumstances, 

<< Speak daggers, but use none." 

'he intimate relation between the convolutions of Ali« 
tiveness and Destructiveness, explains why those who 
3 them both large, are often ill natured when hungry; 
lion is said to be dangerous only when goaded by ap- 
te; and most men in office are more approachable after 
ler; the spirit of severity is much less active, and they 
more likely to give a kind answer to petitions. Several 
38 of my acquaintance, have assured me, that their 
)ands are much more cross just before dinner than 
r wards; and are more likely to refuse a favor that is 
sited when their stomachs are empty. An individual 
has been employed in soliciting subscriptions^ ia(bt\»& 
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me, that among the higher classes, he never applies just be 
fore dinner; as he has long since found that the chances o 
refusal are then much greater: hut wait, says he, until the] 
have crowned a hearty dinner with a hottle of wine, am 
are sitting at ease, watching the smoke as it risea in gn» 
ful curls from their Spanish cigar, and then is the time 10 
find them in good humor. This same fact is illustrated ■ 
the case of children; they are never in good humor irbUi 
hungry. It also accounts for the activity of Destructife' 
ness during the excitement of intoxication, sometimes pre- 
ducing the wanton demolition of tumblers and bars; aai 
even the heads of jovial companions frequently beeon 
objects of this propensity under these circumstances. 

In most cases in which I have had an opportunity to flft 
amine the heads of murderers, I have found DestructiveneM 
very large. I have in my possession the skull of DanxMi 
who was executed in 1834, for the murder of his wifci' It 
Fredonia, N. Y., in which this organ is very large, Wfi 
Kindness small. The skull was presented to me, witk • 
request that I would give an opinion of the character of ftl 
individual, while I was unacquainted with the circurosttt 
ces. The first thing that struck me' was the large sized 
Destructiveness. The circumstances of the offence were M 
revolting, and his conduct so brutal and unnatural, that Ul 
counsel, James Mullet, Esq., urged with uncommon abiSf 
and eloquence, the plea of insanity in his favor. ** I assifB)" 
said he, " the prisoner's fatal act, with all its heart rendii^ 
consequences, to one of those paroxysms of insanity, whk| 
sometimes shatter the strongest intellects, — ^hurl the proui 
est reason from her throne, and give to the angel aspect d 
man, the wildness and fury of a devil. I know that th 
use of argument, derived frOm the barbarity of an act, I 
prove insanity, is taking the aggravation of the crime to ei 
cuse the perpetration; still there are some bounds to hamM 
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prayity; and some acts so unnatural as to indicate the 
rangement of the functions of the mind. You, under the 
Saence of a ^healthy organization, can scarcely endure 
3 story of this shocking act; how then could he, with an 
aal regularity of organization, perform it ? I have no 
ubt that this terrible disease has, many times before its 
>rrid triumph, seized upon the prisoner, and that the dizzi- 
SS8 In the head, of which he so frequently complained, 
6fe effects of a weaker form of that disorder, whieh, iu 
I strength, swept away his reason, and reduced him to the 
iMsrable object he now is — an object more fit for com- 
isBration than for punishment — a being unworthy of death, 
Jt unfit to go at large among his fellow men — a proper 
ndidate for a hospital, but not for the gallows." 
**The facts are few and briefly told, but the motives are in- 
Bred in darkness. When we first look upon this transaction, 
h feel an involuntary shudder at its aspect. But when we 
camine it as rational men, and endeavor to search out the 
inse, we are involved in doubl and perplexity little less pain- 
It and quite unusual in the examination of moral conduct. 
is not, in general, very difficult to retrace moral efiects to 
eir probable causes, or from the conduct of human nature 
''infer the motive of action; but this case is an anomaly 
i'mbral investigation. We see the devastation and ruin 
fipead around, but find no adequate cause. Like the unseen 
m of Heaven, it has marked its fiery way with desolation; 
Uiibe cloud which brought it has passed away and left calm 
wmity in its place. When 1 say adequate cause, I do 
!^ mean a cause sufiicient to justify the bloody deed. I 
ban a cause sufficient to produce such consequences by 
iy of the known laws of human action, influenced by 
l»on and a moral sense, even in their weakest, worst, 
lAmost depraved state, short of positive insanity." 
^he published accounts state, that the ne\g\\\>OTB, wv «tv* 
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Q, or in some other propensities, the appropriate organs 
which were very large, and the higher powers that were 
ngned to prevent the mischief, were deficient. Destruc- 
eness in these cases was only an accessary, aiding and 
8tting more powerful propensities. The murderers of 
) unhappy Lyman, in Rochester, had Acquisitiveness much 
rger than Destructive ness. Feschi, who attempted the life 

Louis Phillippe, had not large Destructiveness, hut was 
ndently influenced hy misguided Approhativeness, produ- 
ng a desire of notoriety; he was continually associating 
is name with great characters; and was ambitious to be 
onndered another Brutus. 

Some of the most bloody and revolting crimes recorded in 
astory, were committed through the influence of Conscien- 
busness, when misled by fanaticism and superstition. Such 
(rimes may be attributed, mainly, to a blind ignorance 
if duty, rather than a desire to shed blood; therefore the 
Saviour prayed for the forgiveness of his murderers, "for," 
aid he, "they know not what they do:" and St. Paul, verily 
Jiought that he did God service by shedding the blood of 
iie saints. The fires of Destructiveness, never glow with 
wch fearful and unextinguishable fury, as when kindled by 
&e hands of those who act from a mistaken sense of duty. 
Martyrs, in all ages, have been the victims of ignorance 
rather than of cruelty. Conscientiousness and Credencive- 
Dess, when acting without knowledge, instead of raising 
man above the lower animals, as they were designed to do, 
Mily combined with the lower Ipseal propensities, and render- 
ad him more unmerciful than the most ferocious beasts of 

prey. 

I have just examined the head of Lougel, in Buffalo 
mson, who has been found guilty of murdering Mr. Rapp 
rith a club. The circumstances were such, as very much 
b embarrass the court, on account of the difficulty of detet- 
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mining whether or not the prisoner was insane. It appears 
that Mrs. Rapp had become enamoured of Lougel; and 
endeavored to persuade him to kill her husband, by whom 
she had six children. Lougel refused at first to listen io 
her; but whenever her husband was absent, she would tbnt 
her arms around him, and overwhelm him with embraoef; 
employing all her arts to seduce him to her criminal psif- 
poses. At last he began' to feel her influence, and conoei- 
vcd the strange idea, that she possessed a supematonl 
pow^cr over him, and that whatever she willed he could not 
resist. Actuated by this superstition, he committed the fktal 
act. He made no attempt to escape, or to conceal his of- 
fence; but on the contrary, avowed it in the most unreserved 
manner; stating at the same time that it was not his own 
wish, but the supernatural influence of the woman, that ur- 
ged him irresistibly on to the deed. When asked if he (Ol 
not expect to be punished, he answered, that no hamtti 
power could injure him; as the Virgin Mary had appeared 
to him in prison, and assured him of her protection. Tbe 
court appointed a jury to ascertain whether he was insane; 
and after having the subject under consideration a long time, 
they found it impossible to agree. Another jury was thea 
summoned, who, with the same evidence before theot 
agreed immediately that he was perfectly sane; and he wm 
convicted accordingly. The Judges have however, defe^i 
red his sentence, to give his counsel an opportunity of ip- 
pealing to the Supreme Court. 

Mrs. Rapp has since been committed for trial. Her 
is one of the worst I ever saw upon a woman. Deal 
tiveness, Secretiveness, and Amativeness, enormously dfrl 
veloped — Kindness, Perfectiveness, and ConscientiousneOij 
very small. 

Lougel, on the contrary, has Destructiveness only » 
dium, and Combativeness something larger; but the upp 



^ 
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iteial parts of the forehead, particularly Perfectiveness, 
bpefulnessy and Credenciveness, are very large, and the 
lower Perceptives small, with a very active temperament; 
be whole organization being such as to predispose him to 
uperstitious and absurd notions; and rendering him pecu- 
iarly liable, especially in a state of ignorance, to such delu- 
»iQni as that under which he undoubtedly acted when he 
struck the fatal blow. 

I know many excellent men, with very large Destructive- 
oeM, who are severe only when severity is a virtue. Their 
frown is terrible only to the wicked; and under their protec- 
tion, the weak and oppressed feel confident of safety. 

Such a man was Washington. While his arm wielded 
the sword of justice, and upheld the rights of his country, 
he was deaf to the calls of mercy, if duty demanded the 
sacrifice: even when the amiable Andre was to be the victim, 
Destructiveness and Conscientiousness predominated, and 
rendered him inexorable. 



V. COMBATIVENESS, 

<* 1 dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none." — Shakespeare. 

The design of this propensity is to overthrow the obsta- 
<2le8 which are in the way of enjoyment. It differs from 
Destructiveness in being satisfied with victory, and does 
i5ot crush a fallen foe. It only inspires with courage to 
" Strike till the last armed foe expires." 

The feeling which it produces is courage; — the acts which 
Mow the feeling are called hostile, brave, fierce, impetu- 
^) hasty; while those of Destructiveness are cruel, mali- 
cious, revengeful. The object of Combativenesa ia co\ic\v\^«X> 

15 
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but Destructiyeness demands extermination. Some of the 
most bloodthirsty monsters in the world have been oon- 
temptible cowards — such was Robespierre and Nero; on the 
other hand, some of the bravest men have in peace been 
the most kind and gentle. There is also a great diflbr- 
ence in animals in this respect; the bull, the ram, and tk 
hamster, though not destructive animals, frequently mani- 
fest a large degree of Combativeness, in combination with 
the Social propensities. Combativeness borders upon Amfr- 
tiveness, Parentiveness, and Adhesiveness; and when the 
enjoyment of these Socials is opposed, Combativeness ii 
excited to battle in their behalf. 

** The wren, the most diminutive of birds, 
Will fight for her young in the nest, against the owL" 

Combativeness also inspires with feelings of opposition 
which vents itself in disputes; and, combined with a large 
intellect, produces literary and political controversies. — 
Luther, Cobbett, J. Q. Adams, and Brougham, are instan- 
ces of this kind of manifestation. Combined with very 
large Conscientiousness, it disposes to moral controversies, 
such as relate to temperance, abolition, moral reform, &c 
I know several individuals, who, having embraced a doubt- 
ful or controverted doctrine, seem to take the greatest satis- 
faction in arguing the point, even when they do not ex- 
pect to throw any light on the subject. They wish to gain 
victory, not converts — to confound, but not to convince. If 
at the same time Secretiveness is large, they love to puzzle 
and entrap their opponents, by getting their assent to propo- 
sitions without foreseeing the consequences — but when Se- 
cretiveness and Cautiousness are small, and Conscientious- 
ness large, they contend openly, loudly, fiercely, and seem 
actuated by the spirit of Hamlet, when he exclaimed to 
Laertes: 

Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 
Vnth my eyelids wU\ no Yonf^ex ^w^^^. 
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TbiB organ is large in all men whp have distinguished 
Umnaelves by great personal bravery. It is very large in 
the portrait of the chevalier Paul Jones, who refused to 
sar render, although his ship was sinking; and threatened to 
shoot the first man who proposed to ask for quarters. 

It is more active in the males than females of all animals; 
and among some species the natural instruments of war or 
defimce which they possess, such as horns, or tusks, are 
much more perfect in the males. It is also larger in young 
men than in those who are more advanced; and they are 
well characterised by Shakespeare: 

Sudden and quick in quarrel; 
Seeking the bubble reputation even in the cannon's mouth. 



REMARKS ON THE CARNIVEROUS RANGE. 

These organs presuppose the existence of the Corporeal 
Range, and of a vigorous constitution, with a well develo- 
1^ muscular system: for animals that are weak, and slen- 
^r, would only devote themselves to certain ruin, if their 
<»fieDsive propensities were to predominate. Those animals 
Jlherefore, which are the boldest, and most ferocious, are 
the strongest of their size. Not only so, but their mus- 
j^dei are adapted to their dispositions; thus, the muscles of 
carnivora are developed in such a manner as to enable 
>in to rend their prey; but those of the herbivora, are only 
■dapted to flight, or 'to undestructive contention with their 
species. In harmony with these principles, we gene- 
ly find persons with this Range large, possessing a good 
tvelopement of the muscular system. There are however, 
many exceptions to this rule, that superficial observers 
fli be likely to deny it If any object to naming W^a ^v^- 
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lion with those propensities. Among animab, it either 
Bbines with Destructiveness, as in the Camivora, to plot 
tohief against others; or with Cautiousness, as in the 
jrbivora, to avoid secret dangers; or with Acquisitiveness, 
in the Rodentia, to acquire property secretly. The 
tions which it produces are indirect, roundabout, and such 
appear to have a different aim from that which they real- 
do. How far the schemes which originate in Secretiveness 
all be successful, depends very much upon the intellect; 
3" accordingly have knaves of every degree of intelligence; 
me lay their stratagems so foolishly that they cannot pos- 
bly escape detection; their very faces are so indellibly 
Eunped with the natural language of this propensity, that 
rery one is thereby put upon his guard. But there are 
en whose large Secretiveness is so combined with intellec- 
lal and other powers, and who are so thoroughly acquain- 
id with human nature, that it is almost impossible for any 
ycj but that of Omniscience, to discover their deep and com- 
rehensive designs. Shakespeare has drawn a most per- 
ict illustration of this kind of character, in his lago, and 
Iso Richard the Third, who says to himself: 

" Why, 1 can smile, and murder while I smile; 
And cry content to that which grieves my heart; 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears; 
And frame my face to all occasions." 

1 have seen very dishonest men, who had small Secretive- 
dss, and large intellect and Cautiousness; they generally 
ride themselves upon their cunning, and ability to deceive; 
ut they deceive themselves most — they mistake caution for 
3Crecy — and talent for cunning. They are apt to overlook 
)me secret means of detection, or they forget to conceal 
)tDething, or unconsciously allow some expression to es- 
ape them, which leads to their exposure. Tha^ ^t^M\».- 
le to compete succeasfully with those n?Yvo Wi^ qc^^ voN^-* 

16* 
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}lebrated Doct Gall was one of the guests, and on, 
terms with the all-powerful premier. He approach- 
sked him, " Now Doctor what do you think of this 
count Pekf . . . ? During the fortnight of his stay, 
[ready enchanted our ladies. I seldom have found 
of the graces, such nobleness of manners, united to 
knowledge and talent. The emperor is very fond 
(rill choose him a wife and attaph him to our court. 

for him a quick rise and a high destiny. What 
ly. Doctor, or think of him ?" 
^e seen him but a few minutes, when you conversed 
, but—" 

then Doctor? would you so hastily judge and apply 
tem to him also?" 

judgment is for the present formed by having ob- 
m when he spoke with you; and I have not closely 
I him to tell you exactly what I fear; but a fine 
3 not always the indication of good and eminent 

Doctor, said Metternich, smiling, I may readily 
up to your close examination. Analyze his fea- 
3I his protuberances as you call them; and I am 
i you will readily agree with me, that a nobler mind 
as never taken its abode in a finer body." 
aps, perhaps,^' said the Doctor, 
irious and singular conversation was going on when 
t Pekf . . . danced with the beautiful princess 
. . , and attracted general admiration. Metter- 
)T having left the Doctor, was struck with his re- 
d observed at a distance that Gall approached the 
examine him closer by. Curious to know what 
>r thought, the prince asked him his opinion. Gall 
nswering, took him aside out of the crowd. When 
said to Metternich, "Your favoiv\ft \^ WV ^ Y^ftr 
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The great utility of this propensity is demonstrated \j ^ 
consequences which may be sometimes observed to ani 
from its deficiency; or from the other propensities, whtf 
unrestrained by its influence. Goaded by AlimentiveiMf 
we sometimes see animals perfectly reckless of daigff* 
The hamster, mastiff, and game-cock, in their eagemeaifill 
contention, seem to overlook the superiority of their €ff0 
nents, and thus they sometimes unconsciously devote tbfli* 
selves to inevitable destruction. Other animals are pifr 
vented from doing the same by Cautiousness. I haire aeei 
whole families in which this organ was very small; andthi 
number of their scars, caused by scalds, burns, cardB» 
ness in the use of edge-tools, upsetting of carriages, tad 
unnecessary quarrels, bore ample testimony to the iapX' 
tance of this wise provision. One of 1 hem was a fisheniii% 
who once went in a boat to Providence, without taking vof 
provisions with him; and a storm keeping him several dayi 
at sea, he like to have starved; he afterwards facetiously 
declared that he would never trust to Providence for pro- 
visions again. Some people are always meeting with flco- 
dents; they can scarcely go a journey without bringing 
back an account of some misfortune which has befallen 
them; nor can they engage in any business without meeting 
with uncommon losses; or carry out any enterprise when 
carefulness is requisite, without some disaster, which tbey 
attribute to any thing but the true cause. When such 
persons are deficient in the lower perceptives they are very 
phrenologically denominated blunderheads. 

This propensity not only presupposes the existence of the 
Lower Ipseals, but also such an amount of intellect u to 
enable the individual to act from experience. A memoryof 
events is particularly necessary, and perhaps a degree of 
reasoning power; since in order to be properly cautioai^ 
we must infer present and iuluie d^xi^<&T Ctoca ^ast events. 
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Cautiousness is larger in children than grown people; and 
18 accounts for their astonishing escapes from injury, 
^n sporting amid a thousand dangers. It is also much 
) largest in females; they are proverbially timid, appi^ 
inve of danger, and opposed to strife in which they 
iBt openly take part. I have also noticed that the organ 
iomes larger as man advances in age; young men are 
ra apt to be hasty, rash, impetuous — 

• " Sudden and quick in quarrel." ^ 

[*his difference cannot be altogether attributed to the 
ater wisdom and experience of age, for in some instan- 
young men are both ignorant and timid; and in others, 
men are very intellectual, yet reckless of danger. 
Cautiousness is well developed on the most successful 
itary men of modern times; the Carniverous or Offen- 
j Range only serves to get them into danger, and Secre- 
jness and Cautiousness are necessary to prevent rash- 
is: when these are well combined and directed by intel- 
:, the individual becomes a dangerous opponent; while 
is bent upon conquering his enemy, he at the same time 
ireful not to expose himself. 

*• *Tis much he dares; 
But to that dauntless temper of his mind 
He joins a wisdom that doth guide his valor 
To act in safety." 

When Dr. Gall discovered this organ, he called it forC' 
JU^ because he first found it large in several individuals 
lO were disposed to hesitate, doubt, and look forward pru- 
Qtly to consequences, before they said or did any thing 
«vocably; but Spurzheim perceived that this was the 
ect of the propensity under consideration, combined with 
lellect, and he therefore changed the name to Cautious- 
8s. Most of the herbiverous animals manifest it in a high 
gree; they have nothing to gain by dealt o^'m^ oiOftax w\\- 
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luitlii( ADil except in Mif defence, or m defence o 
joungi llwy never cooleDd with other species of ai 
Thoir incHio of life, and their iDeans of obtaining fix 
poBOekblo. The mules of herbirerous anjinala som 
QanMnd Aercolyt with otiier males of their own spei» 
llw Aunalm; but this is only at certain seasona, whcs 
UDitu grcW OAciternenl from the activity of their tocii 
peiuitics; hut they willfly in terror froro the attack of a 
widk nniinal not one lenlb their size, and which Ihey 
ttNah al tt single bluw. Cautiousness was not inteo 
hot|» aotmols out of diHiculty, but to keep them uuL 
Wty MiimftU which are the most dosirous to avoid di 
Hud which rsert ibcmselves the most vigorously lo kei 
of harm's way, submit with the most quietness to the 
tion wlwn it ia |»reseni; whereas those which are the 
nckluss in their attempts to injure others, for th^ 
gntifioktkia. make tbe greatest ado when a personal i 
is iiitlii-ioJ i:ivn ihcmselvcs. Cautiousness then, needs 
iiii.'litt-t liiai; du' lower Ipseals; or rather, it is relat 
hii;/fr inieilecrual powers: and the philosophi^-al stude 
riir.'iK'logy will percei\e that the higher orjans of 
.-■as;:, ill ilieir vory nature, presuppose th? riitence ( 
" i't-r ir;:ui* of the other classes. \Vi;i,c: keepinj 
■ ■ .• :: ■;;iiid. we shall be liable to aie a too lit 
:i,-.:ons of the superior powvre: ihey »r 
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RODENTJA RANGE. 



VIII. CONSTRCJCTIVBNBSS. 

I will pull down my bams, and build greater. — Luke. 

This Is a propensity to adapt the productions of iMire to 
r:Own purposes by changing their form, size, weight, 
QT or order; and in the calculations necessary to accom- 
ih this end, we are greatly dependent upon Number. So 
mate is the relation between this propensity and the 
'er perceptives, that some Phrenologists have considered 
fl partaking of the nature of an intellectual faculty, and 
re denominated it semi-ifUelleclual; but it is very easy to 
aonstrate that it is in no degree intellectual; however 
fp\y developed it may be, it never bestows mechanical 
nUf unless the perceptives are large. In this respect 
esembles every other propensity, and gives its possessor 
leling of pleasure, which, in common language, is called 
>iidi]ess of mechanics — a taste for architecture — a love 
construction, dec. — ^emd those who have it large, have a 
9X proneness to be engaged in mechanical operations, 
h as are in harmony with their other powers. . How far 
individual will be successful in his mechanical perform- 
3es, depends altogether upon his intellect; but how much 
asure will be experienced in construction, depends upon 
ostructiveness. I know some persons who are excellent 
ists, with small Constructiveness; and others who are 
serable bunglers with this organ uncommonly developed. 
Constructiveness borders upon the perceptives, and when 
tive, stimulates them into a state of activity. It is impor- 
iX to observe, that those propensities whicU ate mooX ^«<^ 
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pendent upon knowledge, are nearest to the intellect Sparx- 
heim remarked that <' organs of analogous powers, an 
regularly in each other's vicinity;" and [ add, that organs 
which are most dependent upon each other, are always 
near neighbours. This is to me sufficient explanation of 
what has been called the serai-intellectual nature of those 
propensities which border upon the intellect 

I have seen many persons with large ConstructivenesSf 
and large reflectives, and moderate perceptives; they geoe- 
rally excel in mechanical contrivances, but fail in practice; 
They will sometimes make good general superintendents, 
and can jtidge well of the nature, and expediency of opera- 
tions which they cannot perform. They make better mas- 
ters than journeymen. Again, there are some men who, 
although first rate workmen, cannot proceed a step beyond 
their instructions. They can work by imitation, or by niles 
which others lay down; but the moment they are left lo 
their own judgment, without any precedent, or model* or 
overseer, they are in a maze of perplexity. Under those 
circumstances, they are frequently directed by the judgmant 
of a person who is totally ignorant of the use of the instru- 
ments, and who could never have equalled in practice the 
laborer whom, he directs. With large Perfectiveness, this 
propensity gives a fondness for the fine arts, and construc- 
tions of the improved and ornamented kind. 

In the lower animals, Const ructiveness is manifested in 
the highest degree, particularly by that subdivision of the 
mammalia denominated the Rodentia or Gnawers. Their 
teeth and claws are formed so as to qualify them for C4»i- 
structing habitations of wood and earth in their peculiar 
manner with wonderful skill. It is remarkable that animals 
construct instinctively upon the most correct mathematical 
principles. Their perceptives seem to be adapted to the 
principJes of nature in such a manner, that they can neither 
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err nor vary nor improve: there is a relation established 
berorehandy by the Creator, between their powers and cer- 
tain structures, so that whenever their powers begin to act, 
they must act according to a certain established, and inva- 
riable law of their constitutions; for this reason tliey cannot 
essentially improve by education, nor lose their peculiar 
talent by neglect. 



IX. ACQUISITIVENESS. 



And there will I bestow all my fruitg and my goods. — Luke, 

The propensity to acquire property, is as plainly mani- 
fested by the Rodentia tribes of animals, as it is by man; 
and it is a curious fact, that they acquire nothing except for 
the gratification of their Corporeal Range, and particularly 
for Alimentivcness. It is also remarkable, that all the ani- 
mals that acquire property, first make use of their Construc- 
tiveness to prepare a proper store in which to deposite and 
preserve it for future use. The beaver for instance, first 
makes use of his Constructiveness to gnaw down trees and 
build a convenient hut, and afterwards acquires bark to 
gratify his Alimentivcness during winter. The rat also, 
that notoriously thievish animal, first prepares a nest, or 
hiding place, by gnawing and digging in a manner nearly 
as ingenious as the beaver, and then begins to acquire pro- 
visions for winter. The same is true of all the Rodentia. 
It is interesting thus to trace the connection between the 
propensities of Alimentiveness, Constructiveness and Ac- 
quisitiveness, and at the same lime to observe the manner 
in which they are chained together in tV\Q bmn. 
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Acquisitiveness was first discovered by Dr. Gall, apoa 
thieves; and was therefore imprudently named the organ of 
theft. This, with other similar errors, was the means of 
much ridicule being brought upon his system of " Cranios- 
copy;" but after Spurzheim adopted the more appropriate 
name of Acquisitiveness, and explained it as a very usef^il 
propensity, which produces economy, and industry, and 
wealth — the public became more reconciled to it. It is well 
developed on successful merchants; and is the source of 
the pleasurable feelings which they experience, when they 
see their property increasing. It is large on Dr. Adam 
Smith, the distinguished author of the Wealth of Nations. 
It is much larger on Negroes than Indians — on the Scotch 
than the English and French — on the people of New Eng- 
land than those of the Southern States. I have found it 
generally large in the inhabitants of the new settlements of 
the West, where people from all parts of the world hsd 
flocked together, leaving their homes and friends, and sacri- 
ficing all the ties of society to acquire wealth. 

Notwithstanding the great utility of this propensity, there 
is none which is so much abused, particularly in this conn- 
try. None which is the basis of so much misery and vice— 
which produces so many of those effects that make the 
philanthropist shudder with feelings of wounded '^ Kindaea 
and Conscientiousness." The meanest and most despicable 
tricks are resorted to, even under color of law and in the 
hallowed name of justice — the blackest and most damning 
crimes stain the records of every court, or escape through 
bribery their merited punishments. The innocent, the igno- 
rant and unwary, are despoiled and robbed of every thing 
which renders life desirable. Liberty is bought and sold— 
the temples of virtue, and of true religion, trampled to the 
dust, and their name and garb assumed to mock insulted 
Deity — education despised and neglected, and together with 
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he 'support of the aged and the orphan pauper, disposed of 
0:the lowest bidder— and all this to gratify a single pro- 
pensity! 

** If not 10 frequent would not this be stranget 
That 'tis so frequent, this is stranger stilL'' 

Man differs from other animals by the all grasping nature 
f his Acquisitiveness; he is not content to preserve the 
oonties of nature for future comfort merely — for food, or 
lothing — the whole material world is searched for things 
ither of natural or artificial value — every ocean and river, 
very mountain and mine is stripped of its treasures — the 
yes of animals are sacrificed without number, and without 

r 

lercy; not only to furnish food, clothing, light, and medi- 
ine, but even for mere ornament or show. Living ani- 
lals also are acquired and reduced to labor to increase 
is wealth. Not content with this, he often assumes pos- 
Bssion of his fellow men, and disposes of them for the 
Tatification of his misdirected Acquisitiveness. Even his 
wn health and personal comfort are frequently sacrificed 
:> save property which he can never enjoy — which he only 
esires to possess — and does not wish to appropriate to his 
lappiness and comfort. 

Dr. Taylor, member of Congress from Manlius, N. Y. 
^hile I was at his residence, informed me that one of his 
»atients, a boy of fourteen, although most dangerously ill, 
"efused to take medicine until his father offered to pay him 
ife dollars; after stipulating that it should be specie, and 
>aid down, he consented — received it — counted it over with 
he most intense eagerness and satisfaction — added it to his 
ireviously acquired store — then drawing the clothes around 
lim, said he was ready to perform his part of the contract 
Phe organ of Acquisitiveness was so extremely developed, 
hat the Doctor, though a total disbeliever in Phrenology, 
ftm forcibly struck with the coincidence, and was from this 
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circumstance led to make a great number of obeervatiooii 
and finally, in a public meeting, after a very interestiiig 
discussion, declared his thorough conviction of the truth of 
Phrenology. Dr. Taylor had but a short time previously, 
assisted his friend Dr. SeV^all, of Washington, in publishing 
a work in opposition to Phrenology. This change of opi- 
nion therefore, and the characteristic frankness with which 
it was avowed, was equally gratifying to the friends of tke 
science, and honorable to the distinguished individual iho 
made it 

This propensity manifests itself in so many di^ient Wfh 
and is so much modified by the other powers, and by circuB- 
stances, that it is frequently difficult to make an individoil 
understand that he has it very strong. Some, with a very 
large Acquisitiveness, are perfectly honest and noble in 
their dealings; they would not, for the wealth of all tk 
world, sacrifice the great principles of morality; but tbey 
endeavor to gain property by every honorable means in their 
power; they rise early, and sit up late — they are very in- 
dustrious, and attentive to all their pecuniary afiair»«-place 
a high value upon their time — allow nothing belpnging to 
them, or left in their charge, to be wasted or injured thrwigli 
neglect — they not only acquire, but preserve with great 
care — keep a watchful eye upon their agents, and inaiit 
upon having every item accounted for: while they are ready 
to pay every farthing that may justly be charged agaiut 
them, they in return insist upon all that is due to them- 
selves — they frequently give with great liberality to the poor, 
and to the support of useful institutions; but they are care* 
ful not to give all — and they feel greatly shocked and oflan- 
ded, to learn that their gift has been appropriated without 
regard to economy — they love to repeat the prudent maxiiDi 
of Franklin, and show the young " the way to wealth"— 
they take great pleasure in seeing their property aodmu- 
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latinf^tliey never lose an opportunity to make a good 
bargain, and in the language o£ Burns, 

To catch dame fortune's fiiToring mnle, 

Assiduoai wait upon her. 
And gather gear by every wile 

That's justified by honor. 

. I have generally found Order and Number larger on 
Iboie with predominant Acquisitiveness, than those who 
hare it small; probably this is owing to the fact that these 
oi|;aBS generally act together; large Number is necessary 
lo calculate loss and gain with facility, and Order to arrange 
the acquisitions in such a manner as to preserve them to 
the greatest advantage. I know several merchants who 
have failed, because they neglected their book accounts, and 
ID Uiem all I found small Order and Number. When large 
A^tiisitiveoess is combined wiJLh a large intellect, the reflect 
lives predominating, and Cautiousness medium, with Hope- 
fulnaas large, then business will be likely to be done on a 
large soale-^the plans will be comprehensive and complica- 
ted, yet systematic and reasonable. The loss or gain will 
be such as to produce the most important results; sometimes 
affecting whole nations by a single transaction; and even 
changing the policy of the most powerful governments. But 
when Acquisitiveness is combined with a small Hopefulness, 
aud a very large Cautiousness, the transactions are of the 
most limited kind; a sure retail business is preferred, and 
capital, instead of being employed to extend the business, 
is lent on bond and mortgage. All the operations are small, 
the risk is little — the profits are small — the expenses are 
moderate — every thing is contracted within the narrowest 
bounds. In some extreme cases of voluntary littleness, 
the character is strongly marked in the personal appear- 
ance. Alimentiveness is made to suffer — the lean, |;9iint 
bpfoly is contracted within threadbare g^Tments, which are 
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tlbMe for their wittjr p«oductioiuk Gall said that 

no better<|0Hl6thod to daseribe it, than as the 

intallecttial feature ia Rabelais, Cervantes, 

Sfenfe, and Voltaire. In a|l these anthors, 

others who manifest a similar talent, the organ 

; Sparzheim adnutted that die organ was 

persons, bat denied that it was an inielleehMl 

[e considered it as a feelings ** given to man to 

r — to prodiKse gaiety.'^ Mr. G^i^ Combe, 

Scott, and Mr. Hewett Watson, of Edinburgh, 

Dr. Grail, that it is an intellectual faculty. Mr. 

his first edition, classed both this and Imitation 

stives; and Messrs. Scott and Watson, in 

able, but rather metaphysical disquisitions, 

t inserted in the Phrenological Journal, have 
iir difierent views at considerable length. Mr. 
)red it the faculty which perceived differences 
iHee^ while Comparison perceives resemblances, 
defines it, as the faculty of perceiving the 
intrinsic qualities of things .'' When Dr. Spurz- 
last at Edinburgh, he demonstrated by dissection 
In, that ** anatomically, Ideality and Wit belong 
IB department of convolutions; whence," says Mr. 
f a presumption arises, of their belonging to the 
^ of mental faculties: and as Ideality has been 
rngarded as a sentiment. Wit may with propriety 
1 under the same head." Accordingly, in Mr. 
last edition, he includes Wit and Imitation among 
r feelings, *'to preserve uniformity with Dr. Spurz- 
Mr. Combe however, oontinues to name it the 
Wit, while Dr. Spurzheim calls it Mirthfulness. 
having given the different views of others, I will 
Qierty of presenting my own. 
der it the propensity of Playfulness in generai 
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layftiluess to them, therefore, is a highly useful propensity. 
: 18 wotlhy of remark, that the cetacea, or mammalia that 
re in the sea, and which naturalists do not class with fishes, 
ich aa the whale and dolphin, are much more playful than 
le iishes; they are also longer in coming to maturity, 
nd are as regardful of the wants of their dependent young 
t iSbe most indulgent quadruped. 

.Playfulness then, is a propensity, implanted in the minds 
■f men and animals, for a wise purpose. It is the means 
y which the children of nature are educated, their powers 
xerctsed during youth, and thus gradually improved and 
tarfected for vigorous and serious action, when they arrive 
it maturity. It follows, that there are as many kinds of 
ilay as there are different powers to be brought into action; 
ve accordingly see animals using sportively in youth, the 
lane propensities that are peculiar to the species, or to the 
adividaal, when at middle age and engaged in earnest. 
Fhus the kitten plays with a ball, and evidently imagining 
t a mouse, goes through all the movements in sport that 
ihe would if the real animal were in its place; and calls 
Into action the same propensities; she hides, and crouches, 
Knd watches, and springs, and seizes, and tears it — with the 
same low growl and fierce demeanor, that characterises the 
serious efforts of the full grown cat. The puppy also, 
impelled by the same playful propensity, exercises all his 
sarniverous powers upon a piece of cloth, shakes and rends 
it 80 lustily, as if it contained the essential elements of his 
liiture prey. The same remarks will apply to many 
>ther animals. The play of the lamb and the dove is as 
innocent as their subsequent habits. The colt runs, jumps, 
muffs up the air, ** fetches mad bounds," kicks, paws up 
the earthy and seems to revel in the happy consciousness of 
IliB expanding powers. Precisely analogous to these is the 
playfulness of a child. No animal is so Ioicl^ coxtCvck^ v^ 
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ility, and they represent powerful arguments in a sportive 
nanner. Voltaire added a very large Imitativeness, and 
le had an uncommon faculty of dressing up and distorting 
erious truths, so as to make them resemble those ideas 
irhich are not meant in earnest; and in this way destroyed 
heir force. If he could show that it was unreasonable 
ind foolish to look upon a proposition as seriously intended, 
lis point was gained; and in order to do this, he was obli- 
^;ed to repeat it over, adding to it, or illustrating it in such a 
nanner as to infuse into it an appearance of such palpable 
ibsurdity, that it could not be supposed to have been seri- 
ously meant. 

The great resemblance between serious and playful ac- 
tions and ideas, renders it sometimes extremely difficult to 
nark the line of distinction. It often happens that the con- 
iuct, or language of a person, is such as to render it doubt- 
ful whether he is in earnest or not, especially if he has 
large Secretiveness. If he pretends to be in earnest, we 
reply by showing that his ideas are such as to be inconsis- 
tent with seriousness. Playfulness is opposed to gravity, 
and witty remarks, when used against argument, are such 
as tend to prevent the subject under discussion from being 
considered worthy of serious debate. Dr. Franklin, when 
a member of the Pennsylvania Legislature, opposed a pro- 
position to confine the right of suffrage to those who pos- 
sessed property worth two hundred pounds. "Suppose," said 
the Doctor, ** that all a man's property amounts to exactly 
the requisite sum, but among his possession he reckons a 
donkey; of course, by this law the man is to day a voter, 
but tomorrow the donkey dies, and the right is gone. Now 
where did the right of suffrage lay — in the man or in the 
donkey?" Almost every instance of Franklin's wit was of a 
similar character; he attempted to show that the proposi- 
tion was such, that no man of common \n\.e\\\^«{i^'C»^ ^wi\&. 
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entertain it seriously. The propensity to be witty depend 
upon this organ, but the kind of wit depends altogethe 
upon the other powers that combine with it: thus punninj 
is the playfulness of Language, and is very properly consi 
dered the lowest species of wit, as the organ of Language 
is one of the very lowest in the brain. Comic acting is pro- 
duced by Playfulness and Imitation, and comic music by 
Playfulness combined with Tune. Hogarth had very laije 
Playfulness, Constructiveness, Form, and Colofy and this 
enabled him to excel in painting comic scenes. 

The organ is much larger in children than adults, as any 
one may easily ascertain by examination. 1 have often 
seen them manifest it in a very high degree, in combination 
with Destructiveness, by continually teasing and tormenting 
their mates — all in fun. It seems to me, that since the 
sports of children consist of the active exercise of their 
largest organs, it is important that their games should be 
properly regulated; so that their constitutional predisposi- 
tions to vice, may not be increased by habit, associatiob, 
and exercise. I repeat it, I consider Playfulness as the 
means by which the children of nature are educated; and 
therefore, all artificial systems of education should be based 
upon this principle. Entertainment and instruction shoald 
always be commingled; and as far as practicable, should be 
adapted to the peculiar dispositions of the pupil. 
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XI. P£RFECT1V£N£SS, OR IDEALITY. 



Beautiful! How beautiful in all this visible world! 
How glorious in its action and itself! — Byron. 

When this organ was first discovered, it was called the 
organ of Poetry, because it was found large on distinguished 
poets. It was afterwards observed to be equally large on 
celebrated sculptors, musicians, orators, and all those who 
were uncommonly devoted to the fine arts, and manifested 
a quick perception of the beautiful. Dr. Spurzheim, per- 
ceiving the necessity of changing the name, adopted that of 
Ideality, which signifies ideal beauty, or a kind of beauty 
which is superior to reality, and which exists only in ima- 
ginatioQ. Mr. Combe considers Ideality as *' an elegant 
and appropriate name." It is certainly elegant and eupho- . 
aious, but I cannot admit that it is appropriate; 1 have 
therefore adopted that of Perfectiveness, by which I mean ' 
the propensity lo improve and perfect So far is it from 
being related to a kind of beauty which is superior to nature 
that i consider it as directly related to the works of nature, 
particularly those which are perfect of their kind. One of 
the traits of character which distinguishes man from other 
animals, as much, and perhaps more, than any other, is the 
propensity to improve.' He not only continues to accumu- 
late knowledge, and to improve in the skill and beauty of 
^Is performances from infancy to manhood, but from age to 
^ge he is capable of progressive improvement. There 
ire different degrees of perfection, in all organized beings; 
-Very kind of vegetable, and even the most unsightly ani- 
mals, may be more or less perfect of their kind, and are 
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splendid and perfect in every respect Does A<> 
ness desire to accumulate property? it inclines him 
> in the most noble and refined manner; it soon 
I wearied with the dull monotony of mere businesSf 
* profitable. In this manner it very much modifies 
iveness, rouses it from the mean and grovelling 
to which it is prone, when this propensity is smsl^ 
ands time for improvement. The majority of 1 
8 organ deficient, particularly those which 
ceny. It frequently deters men from little criiM^ 
luse they are wrong, but because they are mean. 
iw a highway robber with large PerfectivenesSf and 
f of himself, he said, ''I do not skulk around for my 
:e a thieving owl, but I pounce upon it like an 

The artist who has it large, is continually search-^ 
the finest forms in nature, for httHnodels. The 
achievements of genius, are but imperfect copies of 
beauty. In almost all the complicated ^Droductions 
;, certain parts are much more perfect tnan others; 
artist, by selecting from a great number of sped- 
e parts which happen to be most perfect, and group-. 
1 artificially together, is able to produce a ^mhina^ 
erior to any that can be found in reality. The 
;an select the most beautiful flowers of the season, 
I them form a boquet more exquisitely beautiful, and 
lapted to please the human mind, than any that can 
d in nature. The sculptor, or painter, proceeds 
i same principle, when he produces a Venus, an 
or an Apollo. He finds upon one individual a beau^ 
ehead, upon another a nose, or an arm, and by 
Qg all the individual instances of perfection in one 
le seems to excel nature, when he has only groupe4 

a number of imperfect copies of her most perfect 
ons. 
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A kiligdom for a itage, princes to act. 

And monarchfi to behold the swelling scene/' 

Liid such also must have been tbe feelings of Milton, when 
e invoked the inspiration of Him — 

« Who touched Isaiah's Ups with haUowed fire." 

Any one, in order fully to appreciate the productions of 

uch authors, must approximate to them in organization; 

lad it is very easy to understand, upon Phrenological piilh 

ijplos, why some persons take no pleasure in reading ibe 

porks of the immortal poets. Shakespeare, aware of the 

leoeMity of this mutual understanding, introduces Chorus 

m Henry the Fifth, to request the audience to 

** Think, when we talk of horses, that yoa see them. 
Printing their proud hoofs i'the receiving earth: 
For 'tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, 
Carry them here and there: jumping o'er times: 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour glass." 

This propensity is very dependent upon the highest organs 
yi intellect. Perfectiveness gives the desire to improve, 
rat Reflection gives the ahiiity — ^the talent — the necessary 
Invention. Sometimes a very large organ of Perfectiveness 
18 found combined with a very small intellect. The forehead 
may he high and wide, but shallow. In such cases the 
manifestations will frequently he in the highest degree 
scoentric and ridiculous, especially if combined with very 
large Approbativeness and Hopefulness. They are con- 
tinually attempting more than they can perform. They 
lay out all their undertakings on such a large and splendid 
scale, that they can seldom be realized — their ideas are 
like monstrous and brilliant bubbles, which burst while they 
axe coming into existence. If we read their compositions, 
we are entertained with a pompous array of splendid and 
beautiful nothings — their public discourses are mere 
" Sound and fury signifying nothing*" 
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XII. HOPEFULNESS, OR HOPE. 



Old Rome consulted birds; Lorenzo, thou 

With more success the flight of Hope survey. 

Of restless Hope, forever on the wing. 

High perched o'er every thought that falcon sits, 

To fly at all that rises in her sight: 

And never stooping but to mount again 

Next moment, she betrays her aim's mistake. 

And owns her quarry lodged beyond the grave.— Fauii^. 

This is the propensity to act with reference to future 
oyment, and to anticipate agreeable results in doubtful 
les. The agreeable feeling which proceeds from this pro- 
isity, has been called hope — its disagreeable aflfection, 
mppointment — and the feelings which are caused by its 
iciency, melancholy, I have therefore adopted the term 
»pefulness for the propensity, to distinguish it from the 
iKng which it produces. Dr. Gall named the organs 
wording to the actions with which they were accompa- 
d ; Dr. Spurzheim named them according to the feelings 
h which they were accompanied; and considered actions 
the effects of feelings. Now I carry the analysis still 
ther, and consider both feelings and actions as the effects 
propensities. I cannot too much insist upon the impor- 
ce of making a distinction between 
L. A propensity itself, 
I. The feelings which it produces, and 
L The actions which it produces. 

^ propensity may exist in a dormant state, without pro- 
;ing either feelings or actions: — or it may be excited and 
duce feelings without being followed by acUoxw. — ox^ 
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AML il may be oxciicd bdcI produce both feelings and 
MMMl Having becorac fullv satisfied of the aoundnea 
aTdton principles, I have taken Ihc liberty to chmigelbe 
■UBM of some of the organs, lo preveot reelings Rtid pin- 
pensilies frwnbeingconfoundedlogclher. I makenoohjee- 
tioii lo using the word Aope to signify a feeling piiAwd 
hj ibe propensity under consideration; nor to the wori 
idtmJilf lo signify a feeling produced by Perfectivanesi} 
1 WB dot tacliaed lo dispute about mere lerms, ualosa Ib^ 
lead to error; butif ihereia really a ditTerence between pro- 
IwBsJties, feelings, and aclions, then il is obviously 
sary to modify ihe nomenclature accordingly, (Srt 
page 125.) 

This propensity is the highest of the Ipseal Class; like 
the key stone of an arch, it crowns the whole — ia iotiniatelf 
nlated h> the whole — and contributes more than any olbat 
M hamaa happiaess. Il produces this effect, by i 
with the otbc^r powi-rs. nad inspiring a feeling tbat they wiU 
yv! ty- cr.>titit'd. In order lo fully undersiand the nature of 
Hi'ivfu'ut'^. wt? niii^: bear ia mind its high chanclei, 
,Ds (;\hrufi;it' vvnocvtions. its ri'lation lo ihe olher propcnai- 
V^s w" tU own Class, siid of the Socials, and espociallj ils 
n.M;:i>o «> the hiitK'st Iiuciiectuals. Every propensity 
wivmii'at upon the ini ili'ct. but the highest propensitiw 
an- iTfi-jiwrn dcfvniii'iit upon the highest Intellectual! 
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only the disagreeable fncidents and circumstances, and 
dwell upon them with mournful interest. They will re- 
view their past lives and show that they have been conti- 
nued scenes of misfortune. They seem to have a great 
faculty of recollecting disagreeable things, and forgetting 
those which are agreeable; and they frequently entertain 
their friends with a doleful account of their misfortunes. 
One of this kind of persons lately undertook to convince 
me that he was naturally unlucky. " Not long since," 
said he, *' I went a fishing, and every body in the boat 
caught fish but me. I baited my hook just as (hey did — put 
it down into the water in the same way, close by the side 
" of theirs — and yet caught no fish; while they hauled them 
in all around me; and what was most provoking, there was a 
kind of half fool with us, who had better luck than any of the 
rest" The friends of a young man once requested me to 
explain, upon phrenological principles, his singular conduct 
He had considerable money, left him by his father, and was 
surrounded by rich friends, who urged him to engage in 
business; but he constantly refused, on account of his fears 
that he should not succeed. He seemed averse to all kinds 
of enterprise, in which the results were in any degree doubt- 
ful. I found in him a very amiable organization, but Hope- 
fulness deficient Although his health was tolerably good, 
he undertook to show to me the probability that he should 
die with the consumption; as several of his relatives had 
fallen victims to that disease, and another, whom he men- 
tioned, would doubtless have met with the same fate, had he 
not been killed by lightning. 

Charles the Tenth of Sweden, must have possessed a 
towering Hope and Firmness. Hope was Napoleon's 
^* star," and led him on, like an ignis fatuus, first to em- 
pire and then to ruin. It was Hope and courage which dic- 
tited the celebrated remark of Julius CcBsar to \)[v^ ^^ert- 

1Q 
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man, when the storm threatened them with destruction — 
" Fear not, you carry Caesar and his fortunes.'' Hope is 
the " good angel" which hovers around the couch of the 
pious, and inspires them with dreams of future glory and 
happiness. 

'* O Hope! aweet flatterer, whose delosiye touch, 
Sheds on the afflicted mind the boJin of comfort,. 
Relieves the load of poverty; sustains 
The captive, bending 'neath thft weight of chains." 

It is large in the young, and prompts them to plan with 
reference to futurity — to live as though they should always 
live, and always be prosperous — to put far away the evil 
day, and exclaim: 'VTo-morrow shall be as this day^. and 
more abundant." It sometimes bestows what is usually de- 
nominated a '^ flow of spirits" which nothing can repress, 
and which, even in its ehb^ is above any thing like melan- 
choly. 

Those who have this organ large, are comparative stran- 
gers to feelings of melancholy; they look forward to the 
future with bright anticipations of happiness. If they have 
been unfortunate, they flatter themselves that it is all for 
the best— or that such had luck cannot last long, but must 
soon turn in their favor; they call up hundreds of instances 
in which, under similar unfortunate circumstances, the re- 
sult had proved favorable; and even let the worst happen, 
they still have resources of happiness. When acquisitive- 
ness is large, they engage with confidence in hazardous 
speculations; and when small, they make the most of po- 
verty — live contented, and free from care and anxiety. So 
long as they can enjoy the present, they *• take no thought 
of the morrow, what they shall eat, nor what thej shall 
drink, nor yet for their clothing what they shall put on." 
When they are in the greatest straits, they feel a hope that 
by some means, they knovr not exactly how, they will bt 
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able to extricate themselves, and that all will yet'Mlwell. 
Actuated by these feelings, they sometimes accomplish ap- 
parent impossibilities — they will persevere in undertakings 
when all but themselves have become discouraged. 

** Thingfs out of hope are compass'd oft with venturing/' 

In the days of childhood wo look forward to the happiness 
which we expect to enjoy after we have come to maturity, 
and when that time arrives we still have our greatest felicity 
in anticipation. We ttill 

** Bid the lovely scenes at distance hail!** 

The brilliant treasure is always almost within our reach, but 
continually eludes our grasp. "Tjme rolls his ceaseless 
course, '' and as we are eagerly engaged in the pursuit, our 
progress is suddenly arrested by the certainty that we are 
on the brink of death — but even then, 

** Hope bears us through, nor leaves us when we die.*' 

To the sincere Christian it holds out a prospect of eternal 

felicity, and thus frequently makes death itself a pleasure. 

But the Christian religion does not produce this propensity — 

it is only adapted to it; for the most superstitious savage 

also has the same feeling: although it has not been directed 

by Revelation to the Heaven of Heavens, yet 

** Simple nature to his Hojte has given, 
Behind the cloud-topt hills an humbler heaven; 
Some safer world in depth of wood embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold." 

Some persons have the organ about medium, and if, from 
extraordinary excitement, or disease, it is occasionally very 
active, it is followed by a temporary melancholy, caused by 
the reaction: and, in such cases, the higher the ** spirits'' 
have been raised, the lower of course will be the subsequent 
depression. Hope is more active in arterial, iViaxi m n^- 
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nous Vnperaments. The propensity is also peculiarly lia- 
ble to be affected by the disease of the respiratory, or the 
digestive systems. It is a curious fact that in consumption, 
Hope is strong, and in dyspepsia, it is weak, and the state 
of this feeling is considered by physicians as one of the su- 
rest indications of the nature of the disease. 



1^- 



ViTATivENEss, or the Love of Life, is a propensity con- 
jectured by some phrenologians, to exist. Dr. A. Combe 
suspects that its organ is at the base of the middle lobe, near 
the mesial line, and that it can not be discovered during life. 
I must confess that I can see no good reason for admitting 
such a distinct power. I consider the love of life to be the 
result of hope and reflection; and this is confirmed by the 
fact that suicides generally have small Hopefulness. Per- 
haps Sanitativeness, by giving a desire to preserve health 
and soundness of body, and aversion to personal injury, 
sometimes produces effects in animals that are mistaken for 
a love of life; but Sanitativeness is manifested powerfully by 
animals so low in the scale that they cannot be supposed to 
know that they enjoy life. There are doubtless, organs 
undiscovered, particularly at the base of the brain, which 
relate to the corporeal necessities; but I shall treat only 
of what is believed to be discovered, and leave the great 
field of conjecture to those who are better qualified to culti- 
vate it. 
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LOCATION OF THE IPSEALS. 
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PiiEOMATivENEss is situated a little below and before 
A.limentiveness; and tends to give that square appearance 
feothe face which will be seen upon our Indians, as in OtCBola, 
end in Red Jacket^s wife. The bones of the face render it 
particularly difficult to determine the size of this organ; but 
in extreme cases it is too apparent to be denied; and I have 
also verified it by post mortem examinations. 

II. Alimentiveness* is just before the external orifice of 
the ear, and gives width to the face, so that when it is large, 
and Chemicality is also large, and Pneumativeness small, 
the face assumes the form of a wedge. It is generally large 
on the German emigrants that are to be seen in Buffalo, 
and moderate on the Yankees. Sometimes Alimentiveness 
and Pneumativeness are both very large, and the Intellect 
small, and then the bones of the face will be crowded for- 
ward and laterally outward, so as to make the face appear 
very large compared with the forehead; such is the case 
with Mrs. Rapp, and with most of the Indians. 

III. Sakitativeness produces fullness and width in the 
had just below Destructiveness, so as sometimes to make 
Ae ters stand out like spread wings, and when small, the 
^LTB are more parallel to the head, as in women. 

IV. DESTaucTivENEss is just above the ear; in the brain 
Mh convolution appears to be a mere continuation of Ali- 
bentiYeness. It gives width to the head, as in Armstrong 
1|k2 Happ, and in carniverous animals. 

*It 10 difficult to clecide which should be considered as first in the 
rder of arrangement, Alimentiveness or PneumatWetvem. 
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V. Co3iBATiy£NB88 is behind the ear, situated a little 
higher than Destructive ness. It is frequently confounded 
with the bony protuberances which are called the mastoid 
process, and the crucial ridge which divides the cerebellu 
from the cerebrum; but the organ is higher than these. 
(See Decatur.) Observe also, in animals, the difiereoce 
in width and fullness between the ears — contrast the bull- 
dog with the pointer, or the rabbit. 

VI. Secretiveness is just above Destructiveness, nearly 
parallel with it, and extending a little farther forward. (See 
Talleyrand.) 

VII. Cautiousness is easily determined, on account i)f 
its great size, and the fact that in nearly all females it pre- 
sents a distinct protuberance just above Combatlveness. la 
some persons, however, this protuberance is entirely want- 
ing, as in Decatur, Paul Jones, and Gustavus Adolphus, 
and' then of course the organ is small. It is easily observed 
on herbivorous animals. 

VIII. Constructiveness is above and before Alimen- 
tiveness, so as when large to give width to the lower part of 
the forehead, as in Hogarth, and Perkins. It may be ob- 
served on beavers and other animals of the rodentia class. 

IX. Acquisitiveness is above Constructiveness, and 8 
little further back, as in Franklin. . 

X. Playfulness produces fullness in that part of the 
forehead which is before Perfectiveness, at the outside of 
Causality, and generally a little below it. Sometimes it 
combines with the upper part of Tune, in such a manner 
as to render it scarcely distinguishable from it A correct 
idea of its location, may be obtained by inspecting the fore- 
head of Hogarth, Franklin, Sterne, Voltaire, or Democri- 
tus. 

XL Perfectiveness is situated just above and before 
Acquisitiveness, below Credenciveness, and before and a 
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ittle below Hopefulness. See the head of any celebrated 
oet, or artist, or of any man who was remarkable for a 
Dve of improvement, whether of a physical, moral, or in- 
eUectual kind. See the head of De Witt Clinton,* of Bry- 
int* or of Shakspeare. 

XII. Hopefulness. — I find this organ situated a little 
Qwer than it is generally marked by practical phrenologians. 
It is directly above the ear, below Submissiveness, and be- 
lind Credenciveness. In passing the fingers along from 
Cautiousness to Perfactiveness, if Hopefulness is small and 
Zlautiouaness large, a depression will be felt at the upper 
Rront part of Cautiousness and the back part of Perfective- 
ness; but if large, and Cautiousness moderate, the upper 
part of the head will approximate in form to an egg, and 
be fuller in the middle. (See Talleyrand.) 



*The likeness of Clinton in the plate^ was copied from a miniature 
in the possession of Geo. W. Clinton, Esq., of^ufialo. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



SOCIAL PROPENSITIES. 



It seems to me that no science exhibits a parallel with 
Phrenology, in point of harmony and connection of its ele- 
mentary principles. We have seen the manner in which 
the Intellectual and Ipseal powers commence with the sim- 
plest forms of organization, and gradually rise, assuming 
higher and more complicated functions, until the summit of 
human knowledge and happiness is gained. The arrange- 
ment of the Socials, is, if possible, still more beautiful. I find 
them developed in three Groups. 

First — The Establishing Group, the aim of which is 
to lay the foundations of society — 

1st. Amativeness. 
2d. Parentiveness. 
3d. Inhabitiveness. 
4th. Adhesiveness. 
Second — The Governing Group, the design of which 
is to govern society with popularity, firmness and justice — 

5th. Imperativeness. 
6th. Approbativeness. 
7th. Firmness. 
8th. Conscientiousness. 
Third — The Conforming Group, is designed to perfect 
the system of society, by obedience to goveixvtivetkX., ^ot^i^ft- 

19 
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scension and kindness to all our associates* and conformity 
to their manners, habits and opinions — 

9th. Submissiveness. 

10th. Kindness. 

11th. Imitativeness. 

12th. Credenciveness. 
Every function of the human constitution, when properly 
executed, contributes to produce the happiness of the indi- 
vidual. To this rule there is no exception; and in this 
sense all the powers of the mind may be said to be selfish 
in their nature: even Kindness, a propensity which is by 
all phrenologians considered eminently disinterested, is in 
this sense as purely selfish as Acquisitiveness; since to 
those in whom it predominates, nothing gives so much plea- 
sure as the opportunity and ability to gratify the feelings of 
others. The Creator, by a most admirable contrivance, has 
so framed the human mind, that man, in order to enjoy 
happiness himself, is compelled to promote the happiness of 
others. To accomplish this end, the Social propensities 
were bestowed; and although their operation augments the 
happiness of self, their aim is the benefit of society. 



ESTABLISHING, OR DOMESTIC GROUP. 



1st. amativeness. 

Be fruitful]^ multiply, and replenish t}ie earth. — Genesis. 

This is the propensity to propagate the species. There ia 
no organ in the whole phrenological system that is of greater 
importance^ none which has a more powerful efiect upon 
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Iramaft character and human happiness, and none the hear- 
mf^ and relations of which are more extensive than this. 
In idl animals, especial care has been t||Ken to prevent the 
extinction of the race: the entire ceretellum being, so 
far as we know, the organ of Amativeness. In some adults 
it constitutes about one sixth of the whole cerebral mass, 
but in children it is frequently not more than one twentieth; 
this is the principal cause of the small size of their necks. 
The cerebellum does not increase much until the age of 
puberty, it then begins to expand, and nearly doubles in 
size between the ages of ten and twenty: the character 
during this time, undergoes a corresponding change: the 
opposite sex, which before were viewed without partiality, 
become now extremely interesting; and an indescribable 
charm seems to be thrown around them. Their voices are 
enchanting, their forms appear exquisitely lovely, and their 
favoring smile bewitching beyond all power of expression. 
Unconscious of the nature of the feeling that inspires them, 
they only know that their greatest bliss is in each other's 
society; their highest ambition to gain each other's love; 
and the most dreadful of all apprehensions that of bestowing 
their affections without a return. " Love," says the Count 
De Segur, " creates for us a new world, inhabited by two . 
beings, one of which is to us the whole universe; for that 
being alone, do we value our wealth, our talents, and even 
our virtue. We prize no worth in ourselves but that which 
pleases this being: time seems to linger when it is absent, 
and fly when it is present; we experience that which Ma- 
dame de Lambert says: * we do not find the hours sufficiently 
long when we have to dedicate them to the beloved one.' 
But whence comes so sudden a change in the existence of 
the youth? What has subdued his will, tamed his boldness, 
overpowered him, and triumphed over his independence? 
Is it a being more enlightened, more vitlMOwa, ot xosst^ 

« 
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powerful than himself? No! a very child in purity and 
power: a young female. She has no other weapon tlfi 
her looks, no oth^ power than her charms; hut she has 
beauty, and youth imagines that whoever possesses it, is 
endowed with all perfection. Even wisdom yields blush- 
ingly to her empire; and the wise La Bruyere could not 
refrain from saying, * A beautiful face is the most enchan- 
ting sight, and the sound of the voice of our beloved is the 
sweetest of melodies.' '' 

.A large developement of this organ explains the myste- 
rious fascination which some persons possess, who are not 
•endowed with more than a medium share of other agreea- 
ble qualities. It explains wMy we often see marriages of 
the most opposite characters. The amiable, virtuous, and 
talented, united to the morose, unprincipled and ignorant, 
without any other cause being alledged than pure love. If 
warned by their friends that they are rushing to their ruin, 
they cling desperately to the fatal hope, that by the fabled 
omnipotence of love, they shall by some means, they know 
not exactly how, escape the threatened danger, and sail 
happily down the stream of life. At all events, spite of the 
remonstrances of friends, or even the pleadings of their own 
better judgment, they are determined to run the hazard of 
the die; and they only repent of their rashness when pover- 
ty, disgrace, and finally perhaps desertion, extinguishes 
the last faint embers of their expiring hopes. But still the 

lamp of love burns on, and the deserted one exclaims, 
** With all thy faults, I love thee still." 

Or in the language of Byron, 

<* Though 1 cannot be beloved, still let me love." 
It may be objected, that this ardent attachment is not pro- 
duced by Amativeness, without being combined with Adhe- 
siveness. This is true, but neither can Adhesiveness pro- 
duce this effect without Amativeness. It is Adhesiveness 
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\Mt produces friendship, but it is AmatiTsness that directs 

(A the other sex. So also the admiration of beauty origi* 

itea in Perfectiven«rss, and it is Amativemp that directs it 

irards the other sex — 

<* And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow," 

11 gaze for hours upon a form which before would scarce* 
have attracted his attention. Milton represents Adam 
exceedingly enraptured with the beauty of Eve, when 

It she made her appearance in Paradise: 

" So lovely fair, 
That what seemed fair in all the world, seemed now 
Mean, or in her summed up, in her contained, 
And in her looks, which from that time infused 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before. 
And into all things from her air inspired 
The spirit of love and amorous delight. 

***** On she came, 
Led by her Heavenly Maker, though unseen, 
And guided by his voice; nor uninformed 
Of nuptial sanctity, and marriage rites: 
Grace was in all her steps. Heaven in her eye. 
In every gesture dignity and love. 

***** Here passion first I felt. 
Commotion strange! In all enjoyment else 
Superior and unmoved; here only weak 
Against the charm of beauty's powerful glance." 

The adaptation of Amativeness to the admiration of per^ 
Qal beauty, seems wisely designed to prevent the trans- 
ssion of deformed and imperfect bodily organizations to 
sterity. It is not the effect of mere youthful fancy, but 
a implanted in the mind for a highly useful purpose; and 
srefore should be by no means discouraged; on the con- 
^ry, it seems to be of the very Jughesl \mpoT\axic^ ^Cfi«X ''^^^ 
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should be properly directed; and just ideas of what conili- 
tates beauty of constitntion, should be early inculcatdkH- 
This subject t«icnes us, that the knowledge of the piinei- 
ples upon which physical and mental energy and harmony 
depend, cannot be too highly appreciated as a branch of 
education. 

The organ under consideration does not come into actioo 
until the individual has arrived at years of discretion, aad 
is capable of directing it in a proper manner. There it 
therefore, abundant time and opportunity, previously to pie- 
pare the minds of the young, so as effectual ]y to avoid the 
natural punishment which necessarily follows the violation 
of the laws of hereditary descent. 

The influence of Amativeness is thus shown to be power- 
ful, and highly beneficial to social intercourse. The effects 
which follow its deficiency, may be observed in the pecu- 
liarities of a majority of those who have voluntarily lived 
unmarried beyond middle age. They are generally very 
particular in their choice, not looking at their compan- 
ions with the partial eyes of true lovers, which can some- 
times 

<< See Helen's beauty in a brow of £gypt.'* 

They go about their love affairs as coolly and deliberately 
as they would about a pecuniary arrangement; and consider 
matrimony rather as a means of advancing their interests, 
or gratifying ambition, than as the means of enjoying do- 
mestic happiness. They are often excessively prudenti 
formal, and ceremonious; and have the faculty of perceiving 
that a great many things are extremely indecorous and 
shocking, which others look upon with innocent indifierence. 
They are well characterised by a single line of Burns: 

<< Their greatest merit is a want of passion," 

and therefore they deserve but little credit for the icommaiid 

they appear to possess o>mk xVieii f^lm^ The unforgiviBg 
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it of censoriousness with which they frequently comment 
n the errors of others, proceeds from a large Conscien- 
sness and Imperativeness, unbalanced ivy even a salu- 
r developement of Amativeness and Kindness, 
seldom find a person possessing much energy of cha- 
ter, who is deficient in this propensity. It seems to 
9 activity to Combativeness, and is generally accom- 
ied with a large developement of that organ. Males, 
>ng all animals, manifest it in a greater degree than 
lales; and I have seldom found it very large in females 
hout observing at the same time an uncommon manifes- 
on of the other masculine traits. 



2d. parentiveness, or philoprooenitiveness. 



** My dear babe. 
Who, capable of no articulate sound, 
Man all things with his imitatiye lisp, 
How he would place his hand beside his ear. 
His little hand, the small forefinger up, 
And bid us listen 1 And I deem it wise 
To make him Nature's Play-mate. He knows well 
The evening star; and once, when he awoke 
In most distressful mood (some inward pain 
" Had made up that strange thing, an infant's dream) 
I hurried with him to our orchard plot. 
And he beheld the moon; and hushed at once. 
Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently. 
While his fair eyes, that swam with undropt tears. 
Did glitter in the yellow moon-beam! Well 
It is a Other's tale." — Coleridge, 

The first propensity of the Social Class, is manifested b^ 
ery species of organized beiiMuyietiTly ^n eo^'clK ^^^es^* 
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but the parental instinct, of which this is the organ, is mani- 
fested so slightly by the lowest animals, as to render its 
existence in some of them very doubtful. Fishes take no 
notice of their young; the crocodile lays its eggs in the 
sand and leaves the sun to hatch them; the male even 
preys upon them, until they are grown too old and tough for 
him to masticate. Birds, with few exceptions, are tender of 
their young; but the mammalia, which are the highest cUm ] 
of animals, have received their name from the distinguuilh ] 
ing peculiarity of their constitutions, that they are endowed 
with an additional organ for the secretion of milk to nomt* ' 
ish their young. It is on this account that those aquatic ^ 
animals that give milk, are not classed with fishes. The 
whale is remarkable for attachment to its offspring, and is ' 
generally peaceable, except when its young are in danger, ? 
and then it has been known to tprn upon the whalemen, and ' 
strike a large ship with such force as to cause it to sink in 
a few moments. The bear, rough as he is — and tigers, 
cruel and bloodthirsty beyond all other beasts of prey, are 
yet careful of their young, and frequently exhibit for them 
a fondness almost equal to that of human beings. The 
longer the young of animals are in arriving at maturity, 
the more weak and helpless their condition at birth, the 
more strong and active is the manifestation of maternal 
Parentiveness. The natural history of the dog, fox, and 
monkey, are illustrative of this fact Dr. Gall first had hi« 
attention directed to this organ, by finding it large -^poQ 
monkeys; and at the same time, a clergyman reminded 
him of the remarkable tenderness which those animals be- 
stow upon their young. The adaptation of Parentiveness 
to the condition of the young, explains the well known fact, 
that children of imperfect health, or deformed bodies, re- 
ceive from the mother a degree of tender regard, proportion- 
ate to their helplessness. 
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It is much the largest in the female sex — they upon whom 
bvolves the care of raising the young, and implanting the 
Irst seeds of intelh'gence and virtue. Who has not felt the 
ittfluence of a mother's love, and fled from the stem rebuke 
if an angry father, to take shelter behind the bosom of 
internal indulgence? Even when compelled by a sense 
9f duty to administer punishment, she does so with such 
trident reluctance as to convince the sufferer that she 
l^ld gladly refrain, if she could do so consistently with 
ir regard to the future welfare of her child. This awakens 

feeling of genuine repentance, more certainly than any 
igree of severity would do, if inflicted in a tyrannical man- 
Jr. When, however, Parentiveness is so much developed 
I to be ungovernable by the higher powers, the consc- 
ience is a fatal indulgence towards the child; encouraging 
tjn in vice and even in crime, which a salutary correction 
ight have prevented, if seasonably applied. 
This is certainly one of the most amiable traits in the 
iman character; and when the organ is largely developed 

a man, it gives a gentleness to his manner which renders 
cii very agreeable to young persons. The president of 
allege is seldom popular, if this is small; but when large, 
t feels a fatherly interest in the welfare of his pupils, which 
Bmifests itself in such a manner as generally to win their 
dbesiveness in return. Governors, school teachers, and 
I persons in situations where authority over juniors is to be 
:ercised in a discretionary manner, need the softening influ- 
ice of this propensity, to prevent them from acting with too 
Uch harshness and severity. 

When the organ is very large in persons who have no 
kildren of their own, substitutes are frequently adopted; 
^phan children are thus sometimes better provided for than 
^ would have been had they never lost their parents.' 
Iiildren that have been left by thouLcruel moV\v&T% \.o '^^\- 
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[mrent motive but attachment to the place: it cannot be 
find food, for they often pass other locations which are 
lerior in this respect to their own homes: nor can it be 
ichraent to their former companions, for they go with 
m and return with them. They pause not in their jour- 
ff any Ipnger than is absolutely necessary for rest and 
>d; and when they arrive at their former habitations, they 
not beyond. In many instances, they not only return to 
I same country, but to the same tree, or bank, or house, 
i even to the same nest, repair it, re-occupy it, and defend 
jEom intruders at the hazard of their lives. Cats are no- 
ioudly attached to places, and dogs to persons. The cat 
1 leave all her old friends, and taking her kittens in her 
•uth, return several miles to her wonted residence; but 
dog will leave every thing behind him, to follow his 
ster. What kind of place shall be chosen for a ** local 
>itation," depends upon the other powers; all other things 
ng equal, animals generally fix upon those places which 
5 best adapted to gratify the Corporeal Range. Some 
labit water, some land, and some both; and they seem to 
:e to their native element by an instinctive power, over 
ich education has no control: the duckling, though hatch- 
by a hen, plunges into the water in spite of the parental 
thority, or the most earnest entreaties of the alarmed 
ither. I think the organ is generally larger in women 
m in men, although Dr. Spurzheim has expressed a diffe- 
3t opinion. Dr. Gall found it large on animals that werp 
id of high places, but what he observed was probably a 
mbination of Inhabitiveness with Imperativeness. The 
^n is generally small on the Indians, and large on the 
igroes. The former lead a wandering life, and the latter 
rer have; but on the contrary, when forced from home, 
»y frequently die of nostalgia, or homesickness. 
It is this which inspired the author of the ''Iron bovind 
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Conversation. And on the other hand, a person whose 
Inhabit! veness is so large as to prevent him from thus con- 
tinually changing his scene of operations, and who habitually 
fixes himself in an agreeable position, and continues to oc- 
cupy it, his attention must necessarily be confined to a limi- 
ted number of objects, and those must be a long time before 
him — the subject of contemplation when at leisure, and of 
occupation when at labor: his conversation being but the 
expression of his thoughts, would of course partake of the 
same continuous and concentrated character. All the pro- 
ductions of wandering people, are temporary and incomplete; 
ill they do and say is characterized by a want of that degree 
)f perfection, which can result only from long continued 
hought and action, with reference to one subject. I think 
his in part explains why the Negroes, though much infe- 
ior to the Indians in many respects, build up the institu- 
lons of society much more permanently, under the same 
^rcumstances. 

In England, where every man is necessarily limited in his 
>perations to a comparatively small circle, every kind of 
iroduction — in agriculture, art, science, or literature — is of 
I more complete and finished character than in this country, 
«^here every thing is laid out on an extensive scale, but 
icarcely any thing is completed. The Englishman bestows 
the same amount of labor upon one acre of land, that the 
A.nibrican does upon ten; and Washington Irving justly 
ridicules the Yankee for building a large house and finish- 
ing only a part. The same fault pervades almost every 
thing in our country; which is doubtless owing to the un- 
steadiness of the inhabitants in regard to their habitations; 
and to their not being confined within a sufficiently limited 
iphere. The frequent change of habitation, or the too great 
extension of the field of operations, produces unsteadiness 
and changeableness in all the habits and occviL^%.\Xo\i<&ol\\^^i 
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r nUkvonble to concentrated thought, or feeliuft 
iBbftUtirMKse therefore, by producing fisedaea 
DUrilMM in ■ greiil measure to produra, tboBj|k 
f, the coooenlrating effect observed by Mr, 
TV f«rliag produced by this propensity, 
of country. 
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« -viiiiitct )Hi'|Wi!siiy. Wy it-_- [|je very lowest atiimrir 
iBtiiU|( '.'..f iIk- ufo.!iii,i-L'ii oi' thurir offspring, and then iM^' 
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save himself from the jaws even of his own kindred. One 
step higher, and we see them choosing a place of residence 
where the young are reared by the combined assistance of 
both the parents, and the whole family live together for the 
season, in perfect harmony. Still higher, we find them 
choosing their mates for life, forming themselves into large 
and complicated communities, and building extensive vil- 
lages. Beavers, live in communities of " a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred, who all, at first, labor jointly in raising 
their great public building, and afterwards in select tribes, 
or companies, in making particular habitations. In this 
society, however numerous, perpetual peace is maintained; 
iheir union is 'cemented by common labors, and is perpe- 
tuated by mutual convenience, and the abundance of pro- 
Tisions which they amass and consume together. A simple 
taste, moderate appetite, and an aversion to blood and car- 
nage, render them destitute of the ideas of rapine and war." 
"*' Each ijabin has its own magazine of provisions, which is 
proportioned to the number of its inhabitants, who have all 
a common right to the store, and never pillage their neigh- 
bors. Some villages are composed of twenty or twenty-five 
cabins; the smallest cabins contain two, four, or six, and the 
largest twenty or thirty beavers. As to males and females, 
they are almost always equally paired." It is supposed by 
some, that matrimony is purely an artificial institution; but 
the fox, and several other animals, continue for life attached 
to the same mate, both male and female showing great 
fondness for the young. The love of their parents, which 
is manifested by the young of most of the higher animals, 
is owing to this propensity. Some species of monkeys, as 
soon as they are born, get upon the mother's back, em- 
brace them around the neck, and are thus carried about, 
only dismounting to feed. Infants manifest a similar pro- 
pensity to embrace their parents, and their maXes. k\. ^-aX 
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helpless and dependent age, Adhesiveness is mucl 

activOy and the organ is considerably larger than it u 

wards, when they are capable of providing for them 

As soon as they are at the age of puberty, and the c 

lurn begins to be developed, Adhesiveness is dire< 

the opposite sex; so that a man will then " leave his 

and mother and cleave to his wife." Attachment, 

case, has the same organ but a different object: accoi 

it will be observed, that those individuals who ha> 

most remarkable for filial affection, will (all other 

equal,) afterwards manifest the most conjugal a£ 

Adhesiveness is much the largest in females; and thi 

ble trait is certainly much more strongly manifes 

them, than by man. When king David was lament 

untimely death of his friend Jonathan, the stronge 

guage in which he could express himself, was " th 

for me was great, passing the love of woman." Wl 

verty and disgrace and sickness have successively a( 

the accumulating burden of a man's sorrows, his wife 

true to her first love. Even after he has deserted h 

and become steeped in crimes of the blackest die; coi 

ed by justice and thrown into prison; or is embitter! 

life by his tyranny, still how constant is her lov< 

powerful its hold upon her mind! She still clings 

with fondness, and in all the ardor of her soul, resp( 

the sentiment of' Moore; 

** O what was love made for, if 'tis not the same 
Through joy and through sorrow, through glory and i 
I know not, i ask not if guilt's in that heart, 
I but know that 1 love thee whatever thou art." 
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5th. imperativeness, or self-esteem. 

i^lien Csesar says, Do thiSf it is performed. — Shakespeare. 

is the propensity to command — to take the lead, and 
he operations of society — to assume authority over 

and expect obedience and submission. It is mani- 
in a greater or less degree, by all social animals. In 
3ated communities, it is absolutely necessary to main- 
der. When a society is constituted of but one pair, 
le always takes the lead. Those animals that asso- 
1 droves, or packs, always choose a leader; or rather 
the number assumes the command, and the rest, as 
inctively conscious of his superiority, tacitly submit 
government. The one that has proved, by his former 
;s, that he is the strongest, bravest, and most saga- 
is generally the chief. If a stranger is introduced, 
st either submit to the ** powers that be," or prove 
rtice of his claim to superiority, by a ** trial ofhattle.^^ 
is particularly the case with dogs, game-cocks, and 
It is precisely the same with boys; the one who 
ines the most physical strength, with the most mental 
7, is their leader by common consent: and if a stran- 
omes among them, he is ranked according to his rela- 
)twers; after having sometimes fought a dozen pitched 
» to settle the dffflcult question, growing out of his 
t to precedence.^ 'A iimM^' ftH classes of men and women, 
use propensity, althdogh assuming a thousand different 

wd modifications, may be distinctly tgco^x\viM% 
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We see the aspiring Caesar, manifesting in his youth, the 
same ambitious qualities that distinguished him when a man. 
" I had rather," said he, »* be the first man in yonder vil- 
lage, than the second in Rome." Alexander, when a mere 
boy, assumed the command of his father's veteran troopi, 
and led them on to the conquest of the world. DionysifH, 
the tyrant, when driven into exile, turned pedagogue to 
gratify his ruling passion, and was again so unhappy as to 
find his subjects rebellious. The manner in which this pro- 
pensity is manifested, depends upon circumstances, and the 
organization with which it is combined. Some, with low 
intellect, and very large Combativeness, take the lead in 
fighting like dogs: with the higher Intellectuals and Ipseals, 
they extend their operations, until like Alexander, Csesar,or 
Napoleon, they aspire to universal dominion. We often sec 
individuals manifesting this propensity in a most ridiculous 
manner, putting themselves forward, confidently assuming 
superiority, and getting themselves into conspicuous situa- 
tions, while it is obvious to all but themselves, that they are 
miserably deficient in the qualities necessary to fill an impor- 
tant station. It is astonishing, to see the success which some- 
times attends the ambitious eflTorts of men of inferior talents, 
when acting under the influence of Imperativeness. Others, 
with gigantic intellects, give way before them, astounded at 
their impudent pretensions, and disgusted with their egotism 
and ignorance. If their favorite hobby is one which is compli- 
cated and difficult to be understood, such as theology, medi- 
cine, or politics, they generally gain the ignorant over to 
their opinions, by the loud, confident, and imperious maniieF 
in which they assert them; and the supercilious haughtiness 
with which they bear themselves tovteds others. 

The feeling which this propefiafll^yfoduces, has been de- 
nominated pride, haughtiness, and wlf-esteem. I haveal- 
ready shown the impropriety o^ namm^ the organs aceordifig 
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the feelings which they produce, and it will therefore he 
>yious, why I have rejected the name of Self-esteem, which 
r. Spurzheim adopted for this organ. I consider self-esteem 
ithe effect which under some circumstances, this propensity 
roduces upon the intellect. It disposes an individual to 
lok around upon his fellow men, and compare their power 
ith his own; and in doubtful cases, it inclines him to de- 
ide the question of superiority in his own favor. Self-esti- 
lation therefore, is a compound intellectual process, which 
oes on under the influence of Imperativeness: but it seems 
great error to call this the organ of Self-esteem. Impera- 
veness may be very active without its possessor thinking 
f himself at all; for instance, a military commander may, 
nder its influence, be exercising the most arbitrary authori- 
f over his troops, without thinking of any thing but the 
uccess of his operations. Again, self-esteem is only one 
f the feelings which it produces: haughtiness — contempt — 
esire to command; these are feelings which originate in 
mperativeness, and which are essentially diflerent from 
elf-esteem. If we examine the busts or portraits of all 
lose master spirits of ages past who have assumed to die- 
ite the operations of others; either in the cabinet, the army, 
le church, the bar, or the academy, we invariably find a 
irge developement of this organ. It is frequently very 
stive in the insane, and is liable to be separately diseased, 
roducing the most singular exhibitions of imperiousness. 
lall, Spurzheim, and Combe, mention several instances in 
hich they have found it largely developed in such patients, 
have also seen similar cases. A few years ago, an insane 
lan escaped from his friends, and took his station upon one 
!* the peaks of the N# Ta highlands. Assuming that he was 
le Deity, he began tfj j(ifcij|illiiiii to the whole universe; he 
lUed in aloud voices, ^.j^tteBtion! all creation! in battal- 
ms to the right wheel! maich!'' 
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Imperativeness produces a love of independence — it lorn 
authority too well to delegate it unnecessarily to others, 
must consequently be small in the Africans and Asiatic 
who permit one individual to hold despotic sway over m 
lions; and it must also be large in the Indians, Swiss, ai 
British, who manifest a jealousy of their rights, and a 
aversion to the encroachments of their rulers. Combine 
with Inhabitiveness it produces patriotism, such as was man 
fested by Washington, Adams, Kosciusko and Tell. The 
not only loved their country, but longed to see it indepei 
dent, and its rights respected by other nations. 



6th. approbatjveness. 



The Duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 
Which his aspiring rider seemed to know, 
With bIow, but stately pace, kept on his course, 
While all tongues cried — " God save thee, Bolingbrokel" 
He, from one side to the other turning, 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud steed*s neck, 
Bcspake them thus: — " 1 thank you, countrymen:** 
And thus still doing, thus he passed along. — Shakespeare, 

This is the propensity to act in such a manner as to gai 
the good opinions of society — to acquire popularity — a| 
plause — reputation — fame — honor — distinction. Its maindi 
sign, is to render the government agreeable to the governei 
It is not sufficient for one member cf society to asson 
authority over the rest, and attifadfl'laiy main tain it by sup 
rior power; but it is necessatry lb ^vern in such a manne 
as to please a majority; the luVsr must have the esteem < 
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9 people; his throne must bo founded upon their afiec- 
»ns; he cannot under ordinary circumstances, elevate him- 
If above them, until he has tirst rendered himself popular. 
bis propensity is therefore, superadded to Imperativeness, 
enable the individual who aspires to direct the affairs of 
ciety, to do it in such a manner as not to give unnecessary 
fence. It checks the tyrant in his course, by suggesting 
his mind, 

** The thought of what men's tongues will say." 

But if this organ is small, he will reply like Richard the 

bird: 

** Well, let them say it, they can but say 
1 had the crown.'* 

The most despotic governments in the world, as well 
I the most republican, were originally founded upon the 
vor of the people. Caisar was thrice offered a ♦* king- 
crown, which he did thrice refuse,'' only because he 
)ubted if public opinion was sufRciently ripe, for the ulti- 
ate purposes of his ambition. Cromwell could never have 
iven out the long parliament at the point of the bayonet, 
id usurped despotic power, had he not first won the ap- 
'obation of his soldiers. Nor could Napoleon have moun- 
d the Imperial throne, had he not been popular with the 
rench army. The extent to which Imperativeness may 
retch authority, depends in a great measure upon the pre- 
3US success of Approbativeness: the very same acts of 
ranny which Napoleon could perpetrate with impunity, 
>uld have cost a Bourbon his sceptre, and perhaps his 
B, Imperativeness and Approbativeness are twin organs, 
)8ely connected in the brain; and in every well balanced 
nd, these propensities mutually assist each other: their 
tnbined operation constitutes ambition; which, when pro- 
rly regulated, is not only useful and laudable, but abso- 
ely necessary to the well-being of society. 
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drit The vain man knocks at every door to draw atten- 
lo towards him, and supplicates for the smallest portion 
honor. The proud man despises those marks of distino- 
iD, which on the vain man confer the most perfect delight. 
lie proud man is disgusted by indiscreet eulogiums. The 
in man inhales with ecstacy the incense of flattery, al- . 
(High profusely oflered, and by no very skilful hand." 
Though Approbativeness was mainly designed to render 
vemment popular, it forms numerous combinations with 
lier propensities, and is capable of being modified by cir« 
instances so as to manifest itself in a thousand ways that 
ipear to have nothing to do with government; but we 
ast not confound the original design of a propensity with 
I occasional manifestations under peculiar circumstances. 
r. George Combe makes the following just remarks con- 
iraing this propensity. ' 

** There is a great diflerence in regard to the degree of 
ndowment of this faculty, in diflerent individuals. Some 
atch, with themost animated anxiety, every motion, and 
?ery look, and intuitively feel when we approve or disap- 
rove. When we approve, the eye sparkles, the counte- 
ince opens, and the individual approaches us with a plea- 
ng courtesy, expressive at once of the pleasure he has 
iceived from our approbation, and of his desire to retain it. 
e, on the other hand, in whom the faculty is naturally fee- 
e, shows, by the undisturbed fixture of his countenance, 
tat our censure and applause are alike unimportant to him. 
^ben we censure, he stares us in the face, with indiffe- 
nce, or gapes in stupid wonder. 

'*A due endowment of this faculty is indispensible to an 
niable character. It gives the desire to be agreeable to 
bers, — it is the drill-sergeant of society, and admonishes 
: when we deviate too widely from the line of march of 
ir fellows, — it induces us to suppress numberless lv\.\.\& 
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rmmfiMtstioQs of sullistiness, Bi)d to reatraio maoy peculi: 
itM or temper and disposition, from the dread of git 
ollonue, and therefore incurring disapprobation; — it ia 
Liul upon which wit strikes, when, by means of ridicule 
drives us from our follies. To be laughed at is worse ll 
dauth to a. person in whom this scniiment is strong. 

*> The direction in which grRtificatio& of ii will be sou; 
will depend on the fiicilities with which it is combined 
the individual. If the moral sentiments and inlcllecl 
viforou9, it will prompt lo mornl emulalioo and the des 
of honorable fntiie. It auiraatoa the poet, the painter, 
orator, the warrior, and the stulesmaii. Id soiDe iedi 
duals it nllains the height of a pusaion, and then glory 
pursued at the hazard of life and every eDJoymeot wbicl 
afibrds, and fume is sought for even in the casnon's dnk 
If the lower propensities predominate, the individual d 
be pleased by the reputation of being the be«t fi^fater, 
:h;' cT^.'^-i'*: drinker of his circle. 

■' Vr..' :\ .:iir » ;i;-.'h ■: most commonly experienced, wf 
:,■:.?.■-;!:; 's hrir?, iv-:n uhen favorably combined » 
,•:■■,<-; . :i:i;-.s. 1? :ifi\. :y n'x)Ut what llie world will think 
.-.s-. A\.-.;:;i in«'!.:ii i". is powerful cannot do this thi 
,.iO .- ■ V. ry ■;■,. .y w !i i-v.k at him; or canool do the oil 
A,- -- ::■:, vi ov ■ \^...:;ii wf.uder. In older persjus 
■ '.v - A " ^" :y :: \ -. :y ai>ou: the opinions of the pdb 
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and their own affairs, to bestow so minute and permanent a 
degree of attention upon an individual. This anxiety about 
public opinion, when excessive, is subversive of happiness 
and independence. It renders the mere dicta of the society 
in which the individual moves his code of morality, religion, 
taste, and philosophy; and incapacitates him for upholding 
truth or virtue, if disowned by those whom he imagines 
influential or genteel. The want of philosophy of mind, 
allows wide scope to the aberrations of this faculty, for in 
the absence of well defined principles of taste and conduct, 
individuals of high pretensions dictate with greater facility 
fashions however absurd, which the herd of mankind follow. 

<* The distinguishing characteristics betwixt the disposi- 
tion to oblige, conferred by this sentiment, and the feeling 
of genuine kindness, which springs from Benevolence, is, 
that Love of Approbation prompts us to do most for those 
who least require our aid; whereas Benevolence takes ex- 
actly the opposite direction.'' 

" When the developement of Love of Approbation is ex- 
cessive, while the regulating organs are deficient, it is the 
cause of great unhappiness. It renders the little girl at 
school miserable, if her dress and the style of living of her 
parents be not equal to those of the parents of her associates. 
It overwhelms the artist, author, or public speaker, with 
misery, if a rival is praised in the journals in higher terms 
than himself. A lady is tormented at perceiving, in the pos- 
session of her acquaintance, finer dresses or equipages than 
her own. It excites the individual to talk of himself, his 
afbirs, and connexions, so as to communicate to the au- 
ditor vast ideas of his greatness or goodness: in short, 
vanity is one form of its abuse. " Sir," says Dr. Johnson, 
«* Goldsmith is so much afraid of being unnoticed, that he 
often talks, merely lest you should forget that he is in com'- 
pany.'' When not combined with Conacteii\vo\x'svyei^% ^\i^ 
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Benevolence, it leads to feigned professions of respect and 
friendship; and many manifest it by promises and inv^ 
tions, never intended to be fulfilled or accepted. It, as well 
as Self-Esteem, prompts to the use of the first person; but 
its tone is that of courteous solicitation, while the I of Self- 
Esteem is presumptuous, and full of pretension.'' 

<' Philosophers and acute observers of human natnn, 
have long distinguished betwixt Pride cmd Vanity, but iie?M>- 
theless, no error is more frequently committed by ordioBij 
minds than to confound them; and no mistake is more con- 
mon than to imagine that beaux and belles, and all indi?i- 
duals very tasteful and particular about their personal ap- 
pearance or equipages, are necessarily extremely conoeiled. 
A large Love of Approbation and much Ideality, joiflfid 
with Individuality, which produces attention to details, tad 
Order, will, in general, gives rise to the passion for neat- 
ness, propriety, and ornament; but such a combmatioii, k 
place of producing a proud and conceited character, inspins 
with the very opposite disposition. I rarely see a indy 
who is not at bottom a polite, obliging, good-natured, but 
probably weak individual; and it is only when large MS" 
Esteem is added to the combination, and which is not an 
indispensable ingredient in beauism, that the common 
opinion will be justified by the result'' 

^' The organ is possessed by the lower animals. TWb 
dog is extremely fond of Approbation, and the horse dii- 
plays the sentiment, not only in his sensibility to marks of 
afiection, but in his spirit of emulation in the race. Dr. 
Gall mentions, that in the south of France, the peasants at- 
tach a '' bouquet" to the mules when they have acquitted 
themselves well, and that the animals understand it as a 
mark of approbation, and feel afflicted when it is taken 
away." 
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7th. firmness. 



. Sink or cwim, live or die, garvive or perish, J am for the Declara- 
tion. It is my living sentiment, and with the blessing of God it shall 
be mj dying sentiment; Independence now, and Independence for- 
ever. — Daniel Webster.* 

This is the propensity to maintain authority — to continue 
in the position, or course, which Imperativeness assumes — 
to persevere in resolutions which relate to social intercourse. 
Imperativeness aspires to establish government; Approba- 
tiveness to render it popular; and Firmness to give it per- 
manence, fixedness, and consistency. It differs from Com- 
bativeness in being intended to benefit others, instead of 
conquering them. It does not attack or oppose, but only 
holds its own. No man can permanently establish the gov- 
ernment of a nation, a church, or a family, who is deficient 
in Firmness. It is larger in men than women, and contri- 
butes more th^a.aii|^ thing else to their universal superio- 
rity in governiQeini « We frequently see a man with small 
Imperativeness but powerful Firmness: ho may be modest, 
unassuming, and even cowardly, but still manifest the 
greatest reluctance to yield his post. Danger, interest, or 
duty, may induce him to give way, but he does it with the 
most evident unwillingness; and returns again as soon as 
the difficulty is removed. It is common to see a man with 
very large Firmness and Combativeness, governed on ordi- 
nary occasions by his wife, and even by his children; the 
trouble of commanding and directing the affairs of others, 

'Supposed speech of John Adams at the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. 
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is to him greater than the pleasure; hut his ImperativenesSf 
though small, will sometimes he excited; and when he does 
take his stand he is like St. Helena in the midst of the ocean; 
nothing can shake his purpose. Firmness is very large in 
our Indians, combined with Cautiousness and SecretivenesBi 
and accordingly they fight in a cowardly manner; but if 
taken prisoners, they die firmly at the stake, suffering tiie 
most cruel tortures, without uttering a word of complaint 
They have been swept away before the whites, but they 
have never been reduced to submission, or changed in their 
manners, habits, or opinions. The Negro character is just 
the reverse: and the forms of their skulls present a striking 
contrast when compared with those of Indians in this region. 
The characters of those who have Firmness large, com- 
bined with Imperativeness, seems to be stereotyped: thej 
easily resist the influences which others bring to bear upon 
them: whatever notions they adopt in childhood, they are 
apt to hold through life; and it is therefore of the greatest 
importance that their first impressions are of a proper kind. 
If they once acquire vicious habits, it is very difficult to 
reform them; threats, punishment, or eatreaties are ofbn 
inefiectual; nothing but their own wiRi.,eui change tbeir 
wills; sometimes they can be managedf hj gently falling in 
with them, admitting their superiority, and appearing to 
coincide with them, but at the same time suggesting certain 
ideas as worthy of their consideration, leaving the final de- 
cision entirely to their own pleasure. They should be 
** Taught as though you taught them not/* 

and the course of conduct which they are led to adopt, must 
seem to be one of their own choice. One who has reflec- 
tion, Secretiveness, and Cautiousness small, and Impera- 
tiveness, Firmness, and Combativeness very large, will be 
headstrong, rash, impetuous, hasty and obstinate; with a 
great propensity to govein otVveta, V\q will be incapable of 
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)verniDg himself: and will be easily duped by knayes, 
horn he looks upon as immeasurably inferior to himself. 
aeTeral persons with large Firmness are associated, the 
le who has it largest, and all other things equal, will have 
e most influence; and the rest will yield a reluctant and 
lien submission. A knowledge of this principle is espe- 
illy important to one who has the control of children: a 
liJd with large Firmness, will readily yield to a man who 
M it still larger; but will refuse, at the same time, to obey 
6 who has Firmness small, this is one reason why women 
[dom can govern boys. 

The feeling which Firmness produces, has been called 
termination — ^infatuation — obstinacy. It is common for 
renologians to speak of perseverance as the eflect of 
rmness; but every one will persevere in gratifying his pre- 
mioant propensities, whether he has the organ of Firm- 
S8 lor not He mty be persevering in one pursuit and 
ccillating in another. Firmness may conduce to perse- 
rance,, but it does not alone produce it, except in regard 
government, or in those cases where the influence of 
lers is to be overcome. Hopefulness contributes to perse- 
rance quite as QIVQk as Firmness, and in many instances 
ich more. DMIlto of character depends principally 
on Firmness, aihl it greatly increased by Hopefulness 
d Ckmibativeness. 

It is curious that Lavater, the celebrated physiologist, 
ide the observation, that persons who were large in the 
gion of Firmness, were remarkable for obstinacy. He 
10 shows the skulls of several animals that are large in 
3 same part, particularly the swine and hyena. 
** The mule has become a proverbial synonyme of obstU 
tCf probably because it resists ill treatment with firm- 
Ja, and is not easily compelled to deviate from the path 
ich it marks out for itself. It is, however, extremely ' 
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in his wifu: which accounts for the unyielding dispositions 
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8th. conscientiousness. 



Render unto CaBsar the things that are Ceear's, and unto God the 
things that are God's. 

This is the propensity to do justice — to act in such a 
manner as to avoid violating the rights of others. It is de- 
signed to confine the operations of each member of society 
within his proper sphere. The Ipseal and Social propensi- 
ties which I have already explained, are calculated to bring 
mankind into continual intercourse; and as every one is 
bent on gratifying his predominant powers, it must neces- 
sarily happen, that several individuals will desire the same 
object at the same time. Under such circumstances, it is 
the province of Conscientiousness to cause a fair and just 
decision to be made between the rival claimants, and to do 
justice, even though self should be the greatest sufferer. It 
frequently disposes the strong to surrender to the weak — 
the actual possessor to yield voluntarily to the rightful owner. 
It prepares th# mind to suffer pain, hunger, poverty, degra- 
dation, disappointment, and even death, rather than obtain 
happiness by unjust means. Conscientiousness is the senti- 
nel which gives the alarm when self encroaches upon socie- 
ty. It makes a man a coward when he is conscious that he 
is in the wrong. It makes him unhappy in the midst of ill- 
gotten gains ; and excites instinctively in his mind the 
thought that ho deserves punishment. " The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth, but the righteous are as bold as a 
lion.'' A man with large Conscientiousness, cannot fight 
bravely when he knows that he is in the wrong. This is 
probably owing to its intimate connection with Cautiousness 
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and Hopefulness; for it produces a peculiar effect upon 
both these propensities. When Cautiousness is large, and 
Hopefulness small, it excites in the mind a melancholy 
expectation of ** judgment to come^' for past transgre8sioD& 
Such is the nature of Conscentiousness, that it is capabb of 
exciting Cautiousness and depressing Hopefulness, or the 
contrary; these give it additional power, and enable k, 
when disagreeably affected, to produce the feeling of f»- 
morse — ^the most horrible of all feelings which the luuau 
mind is capable of experiencing. Conscious iniegrOiff » 
the agreeable feeling which follows the gratification of this 
propensity, and nothing so prepares the mind for the enjoy- 
ment of happiness of all kinds, as this emotion. It permits 
the gratification of every propensity in a proper way^ and 
only restrains their excessive manifestations. When we 
reflect that every excess is productive of unhappiaesa^ ve 
must admit that Conscientiousness combined with an es- 
lightened intellect, by restraining the abuses of all the other 
propensities, and permitting their proper action, is their.' 
surest guide to happiness. Cautiousness restrains the other 
propensities from bringing injury upon self, and Conscieii- 
tiousness prevents them from bringing injury unjustly upon 
others: and as injustice to others always 'weoUs upon selff 
there is a peculiar propriety in Conscientiousness bordeiiiig 
as it does upon Cautiousness and Hopefulness. ConscMO- 
tiousness was intended for the benefit of society, but the 
happiness of self is greatly dependent upon its proper exe^ 
else. It is to the social system what the law of attractioD 
is to the planetary system, which not only keeps each planet 
in its proper orbit and maintains them all in a just rdatkm 
to each other, but it gives solidity to each individual planet, 
and balances its constituent elements, so as to produce 
harmony and regularity in aQ its productions. Take awiy 
from the planetary system the law of gravitation, and not 
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ily would the difierent worlds of which it is composed, 
rush lawless through the sky, but each planet itself would 
I dissolved, and its constituents mingled confusedly with 
9 general wreck of matter and the crush of worlds." 
Precisely so with the laws which Conscientiousness im- 
fles upon the social 83rstem; let them be entirely destroyed, 
id not only would all society run lawless through the 
irid, but each individual would su^r a total wreck of hap- 
aess; the other social propensities without Conscientious* 
809 would only be so many curses-— they would bring 
ciety together only to make them mutually miserable. 
Let no one for a moment entertain the idea, that without 
nacientious conduct he can ultimately be happy. It is 
>rally impossible: whatever his religious creed may be, or 
ntever system of philosophy he may adopt to satisfy his 
nd, the consequences will be the same; if he violates the 
;hts of others, he will certainly he punished^ sooner or 
»r. It is now universally admitted, by all scientific men. 
It the health and strength of the body depends upon the 
rmony with which all its difierent parts perform their func- 
ns: precisely so does the well-being of society depend 
on the harmony with which all its members perform their 
Motions as social beings. The regularity of the whole 
pends upon the regularity of the members. If one organ 
the body ceases to perform its proper functions, or per- 
ms them irregularly, the whole machine is affected, and 
rhaps stopped in consequence: but does not that very 
;an which originated the difficulty, sufier in common with 
I rest ? 
IJonscientiousness is a governing propensity. None need 

much as those who make laws, and administer them. 

1 monarch who possesses absolute power, is deficient in 
I important quality, the consequences are of the most 
ensive and disastrous kind to society; but if aiv obacvxt^ 
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yprobativeziess, Secretiveiiessy &&, but there is only one 
iMQ to induce a man under a]l circumstances to do jus- 
ay and that is Conscientiousness. Mr. Combe makes the 
Uowing very just remarks upon thisWgan: 
** It produces the feeling of obligation, incumbency, ri^t 
id wrong, for which we have no definite expression in the 
ngiish language; just as Ideality produces the sentiment 
' B^uty. Justice is the result of this sentiment, acting 
[ -combination with the intellectual powers. The latter 
ivestigate the motives and consequences of actions; but, 
her having done so, they, of themselves, experience no 
motions. In surveying human conduct, however, as soon 
I the intellect has thoroughly penetrated into the springs 
lom which it proceeds, a feeling of decided approval or 
(Hidemnation, distinct from all other sentiments, and from 
are Intellection, arises in the mind; and this is produced 
y die faculty of Conscientiousness. 

*^ This faculty is of the very highest importance as a 
^gulator of All the others. If Combativeness be too ac- 
ve. Conscientiousness prescribes a limit to its indulgence; 
; permits defence, but no malicious aggression: if Acqui- 
itiveness urge too keenly, it reminds us of the rights of oth- 
rs: if Benevolence tend towards profusion, this faculty 
HKiet the admonition, be just before you are generous: if 
isality aspire to its high delights, when duty requires labo- 
ioas exertions in a humble sphere. Conscientiousness sup- 
iliBii the curb, and bids the soaring spirit stoop its wing. 

**Nay, not only does it operate as a curb upon our too 
ctive desires, but as a spur to excite the faculties, when 
DO feeble in their energy. If Benevolence be weak, Con- 
cientiousness proclaims, in a voice of authority, that it is 
or DUTY to relieve the miserable; — if Acquisitiveness be 
00 feeble to prompt to industry, this sentiment calls aloud 
m na to labor, that we may do justice to those «xo\»i4'v>»> 
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From this regulating quality, ConscientiousnesB is an impor- 
tant element in constituting a practical judgment andao 
upright and consistent character. 

^' When this faculty is powerful, the individual is disposed 
to regulate his conduct hy the nicest sentiments of justice: 
there Is an earnestness, integrity, and directness in bis man- 
ner which inspire us with confidence, and give us conTic- 
tion of his integrity. Such an individual desires to act justly 
from the love of justice, unbiassed by fear, interest, or any 
sinister motive. 

^* The activity of this faculty takes a wider range than 
respect merely to the legal rights and property of others. 
It prompts those in whom it is strong, to do justice in jndg- 
ing of the conduct, the opinions, and the talents of otheis. 
Such persons are scrupulous, and as ready to condeom 
themselves as to find fault with others. When predominairt, 
it leads to punctuality in keeping appointments, because it 
is injustice to sacrifice the time and convenience of others, 
in causing them to wait till our selfishness finds it agreea- 
ble to meet them. It prompts to ready payment of debts, as 
a piece of justice to those to whom they are due. It will 
not permit even a tax-collector to be sent away unsatisfied, 
from any cause except inability to pay; because it is injos- 
tice to him, as it is to the clerks, servants, and all others, 
to require them to consume their time in unnecessary atten- 
dance, for what is justly due and ought at once to be paid. 
It leads also to great reserve in making promises, but to much 
punctuality in performing them. It gives consistency to 
the conduct, because, when every sentiment is regulated bj 
justice, the result is, that '< daily beauty in the life" which 
renders the individual in the highest degree useful and re- 
spectable. It communicates a pleasing simplicity to the 
manners, which command the esteem, and wins the afieo- 
doDBf of all well constituted minds. 
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*^ ThiR sentiment is essential to the formation of a truly 
philosophic mind, especially in moral investigations. It 
produces the desire of discovering truth, the tact of recog- 
nizing it when discovered, and that perfect reliance on its 
invincible supremacy, which give at once dignity and peace 
to the mind. 

^^ Repentance, remorse, a sense of guilt, and demerit, are 
consequences of this faculty, when the actions have been in 
opposition to its dictates. It is a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose, that great criminals are punished by the accusations of 
conscience; for this organ is generally deficient in men who 
have devoted their lives to crime, and, in consequence, they 
are strangers to the sentiment of remorse.^^ 

Conscientiousness is greatly dependent upon the higher 
organs of intellect It is by means of reflection that we are 
enabled to understand our relations to others, and Conscien- 
tiousness is afiected according to the view which the intellect 
takes of a subject If a person is so deficient in the intel- 
lectual organs that he is incapable of understanding his duty, 
Conscientiousness alone will not guide him right It only 
gives the disposition to do justice, and not the ability to 
ascertain what constitutes it It is only by means of the 
intellect that we know any thing. After the intellect has 
acquired a knowledge of all the facts in a case, which af- 
fect the rights of God or man, Conscientiousness inspires 
the mind with a desire to act according to justice, and 
respect those rights. Sometimes we see persons who, like 
Lord Bacon, know very well what is required of them, but 
are little disposed to perform it: and again we see others, 
who have a strong desire to do their duty, but are deplora- 
bly ignorant of it, and '< need that some one should teach^' 
them. When I visited the state prison at Auburn, N. Y. 
in company with several of my class, I called their atten- 
tion to the general deficiency of ConscientLousud^^ ^moxk^ 
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the convicts; it was in some instances so striking as to be 
perceptible by all of us at the distance of several rods. 
These unhappy men had been confined for violating the rights 
of others, and it might well have been expected that they 
would be deficient in Conscientiousness. 

Conscientiousness is intimately related to Firmness. It 
is highly important that those who are determined to pursue 
a particular course, during a great length of time, which 
greatly affects society, should pursue a correct course. 
Conscientiousness is therefore superadded (o Firmness to 
modify its effects, just as Approbativeness is superadded to 
Imperativeness: nothing will change the course of a stubborn 
man so quick, if he has this organ large, as a convictioii 
that he is in the wrong; and on the other hand, nothing 
gives so much activity to Firmness, as a consciousness that 
our cause is just. Without Firmness, Conscientiousness is 
in great danger of being overcome. The virtuous resolves 
which Conscientiousness makes in the absence of tempta- 
tion, need Firmness to carry them through under trying 
circumstances. Neither Firmness nor Conscientiousness 
can act effectually, unless they act together; and in the 
brain their convolutions are apparently mere continuations 
of each other. 

It has frequently been urged as an objection to phrenology* 
that if men commit crimes on account of a deficiency of 
Conscientiousness, it is unjust to punish them; and there- 
fore they should be set at liberty. But whatever may be 
the cause that prompts men to violate the rights of others, 
society is certainly justified in protecting itself from their 
outrages, whether they are idiots, criminals, or insane: and 
any criminal code that has for its object the safety of society 
and the improvement of the offender, will be in accordance 
with phrenological principles. I must confess, however, 
tbat nothing can be fouiid m ^hteuology to justify unne- 
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cessary punishment. The safety of society renders it neces- 
sary that criminals should be depfived of the liberty which 
they have abused, and so guluded that they can do no 
more mischief to their fellow men; but any farther pro- 
ceedings against them should be intended for their reformat 
tion and improvement Society has no right to punish any 
one for revenge, or merely for an example to others. 1 am 
aware, that throughout the world the most severe inflictions 
are excused on the ground that they frighten others; and 
in some countries the most horrid cruelties are perpetrated, 
under the sanction of this principle. But, in the name of 
humanity, does not the history of man furnish already a 
sufficient number of examples of the consequences of ini- 
quity? Is it necessary to keep continually before the com- 
munity the example of several thousand individuals in misery, 
for the purpose of warning others? Does the history of 
the past prove that severity is the best preventive of crime? 
Has society any right to protect itself by such barbarous 
and unmerciful means as those now in use, when milder 
means may be made equally effective? I confidently be- 
lieve, that when the sublime principles of phrenology are 
universally understood, the present criminal laws and crimi- 
nal discipline, will undergo an important change; and the 
convict, instead of being treated like a beast of prey, will be 
managed like a moral patient. Instead of being considered 
a fit object for the exercise of unnecessary severity, he will 
be pitied as the most unhappy of mankind, and a remedy 
applied, adapted to the nature of the disease. While he 
will be secured, and every means taken to prevent him from 
repeating his crimes, every means will also be taken to 
render his situation as happy as circumstances will permit; 
uid to restore him again to society, better qualified and dis- 
posed to respect the rights of others. According to the 
present system, all the state prison con\\c\s ^x^ Xx^'aXft^ 
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alike, whatever may tutu beia (Mr ofienccs; no allowance 
is made for the dilTereiioqi.ipt'ft^ organizatioD, edocadtHi, 
or degree of iatellect- Witfffm may be the moral djseue 
with which they are affected, die same remedy (nTerity) 
ia applied iDdiscriminately to all: the consequence ia, Unt 
thoy leave the prison in as bad, and even a worse st^sof 
mind than they entered: they are lei loose again upon sod^ 
ty — again they commit crimes — and are again incarcenled, 
and punished still more severely, with the same efiect In 
this way both the great objects of criminal juriBprudonee an 
defeated: for neither is society protected, nor is the mdi- 
vidual in any way improved. 




Every one ia aware that there is a greai difierence 
among men In regard to the ability to resist temptation; 
some, like Ssmnel Adams, and Washington, have so much 
Firmness and ConscienttotitraeBa «a to be able to resist with 
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e, and to treat with ocmtBin|l| ail inducements to swerve 
mthe path of duty: while otbeni like Lord Bacon, Bene- 
t Arnold, and Americuii YeipaciuB, although possessing 
)erior talents, fall easy victiim to temptation. The por- 
it of Americus shows him to have heen deficient in both 
rmness and Conscientiousness; which accounts for the 
jeption by which he succeeded in giving his name to the 
iw World. Adams, on the other hand, was proof against 
) most tempting offers of the British crown; and, after lis- 
ling to the threats and promises which the messenger was 
thorized to make, ^' assuming a determined manner, he 
Dlled: ' 1 trust I have long since made my peace with the 
Dg of kings; and no personal consideration shall induce mc 
abandon the righteous cause of my country. Tell Gover- 
r Gage, it is the advice of Samuel Adams to him, no lon- 
r to insult the feelings of an exasperated people.' " 
The great respect which beavers manifest for each 
ler's rights, and the fact that they never pilfer from one 
3ther, cannot easily be accounted for, without supposing 
t they have some Conscientiousness. 



CONFORMING GROUP. 



9th. SUBMISSIVSNXBSy OR BKVBBENCE. 

Yoa shall be u a fltther to my yoath; 
Bf 7 TOloa f hall ■oand aa yoa do prompt mme ear, 
Alid I win itoop and himible my intents 
:;. :Te yoor weU pmctia'd, wise directions.— £rAiilB6«iMaf a. 

fUe it the propensity to submit to the authority of those 
lii ia^ feeknowledged to be Buperior; and vra« eV\^^xi^ 
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designed to produce obedieiife to government When first 
discovered by Dr. (rail, it was denominated theosophy, or 
the disposition to worship Grod; 'because he found it large io 
extraordinary catholic devotees, and in others who were 
remarkably religious. Dr. Spurzheim, finding it lar^e 
on many who made no pretensions to religion, but who were 
yet much disposed to reverence the great, changed the name 
to that of Reverence. Spurzheim says, *' though devout 
persons have elevated heads, yet not every one who pos- 
sesses the cerebral part in question is devout and religious. 
In all the busts and portraits of Voltaire, it is represented ss 
much developed, and certainly he was not religious. I have 
also found the organ very considerable in an individual who 
assured me that he did not believe in the existence of Grod. 
Man, in my opinion, arrived at the belief in a Supreme 
Being, by means of his reflective faculties; since that is an 
effect without a cause. Gall first observed this organ in . 
individuals in the act of adoring God, and saints in tbe 
exercise of devotion. My observations induce me to con- 
sider its special faculty as the sentiment of reverence in 
general, without determining the object to be reverenced, or 
the manner of reverence. By its agency man adores God, 
veniiites saints, and respects persons and thing*." ''Ifr. 
George Combe, although he named it the organ of YoBS* 
ration, does not essentially differ from the views of DfeMki 
Spurzheim. '^^ 

I consider it the propensity to submit; and veneratibiii. 
reverence, and respect, ene feelings which are produced by 
Submissiveness: whereas worship, condescension, obedience 
and submission, are the actions which follow those feelings. 
In children, the parent is the proper object to excite this 
propensity; next the schoolmaster; and then the magistrate, 
the governor* the president, or the king demand obedience 
to their authori^; and '\i tb.ey aie endowed with wisdom, 
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Buid power, and integrity, they wOl 80 affect this propensity, 
in all well constituted minds, as to produce the feeling of 
xespect, reverence, veneration, modified by circumstances 
and by combination with other powers. Superiority of any 
Idnd, but particularly in government, is calculated to call 
it into action; this being the case, as soon as an individual 
l)el]eves in the existence of a God, of infinite attributes, this 
propensity will naturally be excited towards him: but it is 
plain, that a man will not be disposed to submit to a power, 
'the very existence of which he denies. This explains the 
"irarious observations which have been made by Gall and 
Spurzheim in regard to the connection between religion and 
this organ. A man who has large Conscientiousness and 
Submissiveness, will submit with great pleasure whenever 
he believes it to be his duty to do so; but he will readily 
rebel against a false religion or an unjust government, and 
endeavor to establish one in its place, which is congenial to 
all his feelings. If Submissiveness is small and Con- 
scientiousness and Cautiousness very large, he then may 
submit, but he will not do so with pleasure — it will be with 
him a mere form, which, as soon as possible, will be dispen- 
sed with — ^he cannot be a devotee. He may act according to 
die Icvi beeanie he deems it just; but he will feel little reve- 

for the law-giver: he will obey commands, because 
ives them, and not because they emanate from pne 

te reveres. In religion, morals, and government, he 
wS jiAist upon the essentials, the spirit, the meaning of 
the roles, but will be indifferent with regard to the mere 
ceremonies and forms. It may at first seem contradictory, 
that msui should possess one propensity to command, and 
another to obey; and it has been objected, tharwttn both 
are large they will counteract each other; but Ktt us appeal 
to facts: we see the same individual commanding his subor- 
dinates and inferiors with great dignity and ^ro^iiel^^ vgl^ 
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onot understand the feelings of a bereaved parent, or 
end; and therefore, however large his organ of Kindness 
ly be, he cannot pity him. One who has a predominant 
pprobativeness, knows by experience the mortification 
luch arises from being slandered, or lightly spoken of, 
id if he also has a large organ of Kindness, he will be 
sry careful not to say any thing to mortify the Approba- 
reness of others. The same principle will apply to any 
ther propensities when combined with Kindness. It has 
rown into a proverb that 

<* A fellow feeling makes vlb wondrous kind.*' 

tefore we can understand the feelings of others we must 
xperience similar ones ourselves; and then if we have this 
rgan, we shall be able sincerely to '' rejoice with those 
lat do rejoice and weep with those that weep." 
The design of this propensity is to prevent the unneces- 
iry injury of the feelings of others, to relieve their sufTerr 
igs, and augment their happiness as much as possible, 
onsistently with justice to self. It is not limited in its ope- 
ations to any particular class of fellow beings; but its 
uiguage is 

** Come, send abroad a love for all that live." 

If Alimentiveness and Destructiveness desire to kill an 
Mjmal for food. Kindness insists upon its being done in such 
tiinnnnr as to give the least possible pain. If the Gover- 
img Oroup produces a determination to punish rebellion, 
Jid enforce obedience. Kindness desires to have it done in 
be mildest manner; and if it is larger than Imperativeness 
jid Firmness, the individual can with great difficulty exer- 
ise the necessary severity, to produce the obedience of 
tabborn and vicious characters. Kindness disposes its pos- 
lessor to conform to the wishes of others, instead of oppo- 
ling them; and to let them have their way Talbei ^ScAXl\o 
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Xlie difierence was so great, that several persons who were 
present recognized it, the moment they were told where to 
look for it. I have seen this experiment repeated with in- 
variable success." 

Kindness is related to the intellect, and particularly to 
Comparison. The very definition of this propensity, im- 
plies that the individual compares the different conditions 
and feelings of his fellow beings with each other and with 
his own: this is necessary in order to direct his kindness 
discreetly. Some are indiscriminate in their charities; they 
give their assistance to any who importune them, and make 
no distinction between the really needy, and the impostor. 
There are others again, who so economize their goodness, 
as to make it produce the greatest possible amount of hap- 
piness. Kindness was not designed to make the individual 
sacrifice his own happiness for the good of others, but was 
intended to be gratified in harmony with his other powers. 
It is a superadded organ, given to modify the other propen- 
sities, and not to counteract them. No man with a well 
constituted mind, will starve himself to feed others; or per- 
mit his family to sufier, in consequence of his generosity to 
strangers; but he will do all in his power to gratify others, 
consistently with his duty to himself and friends. I have 
seen several instances of individuals who were deficient in 
the Elstablishing Socials, and had a very large developement 
of Kindness, and small Acquisitiveness and Destructiveness. 
They gave away every thing, and kept themselves continu- 
ally poor, and their family in want: they manifested just 
as much kindness to strangers, as to their best friends. 
Every orphan in their neighborhood, was as much befriend-^ 
ed by them as their own children. I know a lady of this 
character, who gives to the poor, or sends to the heathen, 
every cent that her husband allows her to control. Ahnost 
every day she goes away from home, and su^eiiat&ix^ >\:d^ 
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affairs of benevolent institutions; and is incessantly occu- 
pied in enterprizes for the benefit of others; while she neg' 
lects her own domestic duties, and even her health. There 
are some weak, but good-natured individuals, who render 
themselves really troublesome, by their well meant endea- 
vors to be serviceable. Such persons, especially when Im- 
perativeness is very small, and Approbativeness and Hope- 
fulness very large, are commonly termed busy-bodies. A 
little flattery induces them to make themselves extremely 
officious in the service of any one who is disposed to 
make tools of them — this is the general character of the 
Negroes. Kindness, like every other propensity, may be 
so manifested as to defeat the end for which it was designed, 
and make its possessor appear ridiculous. 

Sometimes there is an apparent contradiction exhibited by 
persons in whom Kindness is large, combined with large 
Acquisitiveness; they will not give away property, but they 
will give their personal services, attend the sick, show kind- 
ness in their manners, words, &;c. A similar inconsistency 
appears in those who have Kindness with the Governing 
Group large; they will be kind to those who obey them, and 
conform to their notions; but they will be tyrannical, op- 
pressive, and intolerant, to those who treat their authority 
with contempt; or who are opposed to their views of poli- 
tics, religion, or morality. Again, we may see a person 
with large Destructiveness and Kindness, and small Acqui- 
sitiveness; he will be profuse with his property, and there- 
fore take great credit to himself for his benevolence; but 
perhaps he will at the same time commit deeds of wanton 
cruelty. All these facts are explained on the principle, 
that the larger organs predominate over the smaller. 

I prefer the name of Kindness for this propensity to that 

of Benevolence, which Dr. Gall gave it. Benevolence signi- 

Jiesgood actions^ it is Kindtvea^ modified by justice. The 
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Mnsily under coDsideration, prompts to many actions 
3h do not deserve tho name of benevolence. Gall and 
izheim proved that it is manirested bj the lower aui- 
s; now, it is undoubtedly improper to speak of a beneoO' 

animal, but we can say a kind animal with strict truth 

evident propriety. 

ir Walter Scott had the greatest developement of the 
.forming organs, of any individual whose bust I have 
f seen; and any. one has only to read his biography by 
khart, to be satislied that his whole life was a continual 
lifeslation of them. 
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llXU. IMITATIVENESS. 



A prinee*8 acts command the people's imitation, 
Let bat Augustus drink, and drunk's the Polish nation. 

Frederick the QreaL 

This is the propensity to copy the actions of superiors— 
to follow the example of those whom we reverence — to ad6pt 
the manners and peculiarities of those with whom we asso- 
ciate. It is very active during the early years of life, be- 
fore children are capable of judging of the propriety or im- 
propriety of their acts. It enables them to avail themselves 
of nearly all the practical advantages of their parent's expe- 
rience. A 'thousand little necessary arts, the nature of 
which it would be impossible for them to understand, are 
practiced instinctively under the influence of Imitativeness. 
The organs of both Playfulness and Imitativeness are much 
larger in children than adults, and they are both of very 
great importance in education. Man is termed by Aristotle 
the imitative animal. Darwin remarks, that '< not only do 
the greatest part of mankind learn all the common arts of life 
by Imitation, but brute animals seem capable of acquiring 
knowledge witb greater facility by imitating each other, 
than by any method by which man can teach them.'' "This 
propensity to imitate, not only appears in the actions of 
children, but in all the customs and fashions of the world. 
Many thousands tread in the beaten paths of others, for one 
who traverses regions of his own discovery." 

Dr. Gall first discovered this organ in those who mani- 
fested a talent for mimicking, and he therefore named it the 
organ of Mimickry. Spurzheim and Combe considered it 
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propensity of imitation in general. I agree with those 
inent phrenologians so far as they have gone, but I do 

think that they have given sufficient importance to this 
tpensity; nor taken into account the designs of the Crea- 

in bestowing it. They have hitherto only spoken of it 
it is exhibited by mimicks, actors, artists and dramatists; 

these are its extraordinary manifestations, when pecu- 
']y combined with other powers. I consider Imitative- 
ts a social propensity, designed to enable mankind to 
iform to the manners and habits of each other. It par- 
ly supplies the power of reason before reason is ripe, 
enabling the young, the ignorant, and the inferior, to 
tate the actions of their parents, masters, and other 
triors. 

mitativeness is a conforming social propensity; and na- 
stily acts in combination with Submissiveness. • Although 
may imitate those whom we do not respect, this is not the 
*per mode, but may be considered rather as an abuse, 
[ a deviation from its original intention. We always 
)ct the imitation of the young to the great and good, to 
se whom most we respect, and whose example we con- 
^r most worthy of imitation. In accordance with this 
t is the anatomical arrangement of the convolution of 
I organ: it originates at Submissiveness, and runs for- 
rd parallel with Kindness, until it reaches the Reflectives. 
e the bust) Imitativeness should always be explained 
connection with Submissiveness; it is a mere superaddi- 
i to it, to carry out the plan of conformity. There is 
) an intimate relation between Kindness and this pro- 
sity. Imitativeness disposes us to conceive the feelings 
)thers, and Kindness is a propensity to gratify those feel- 
3. The feeling of sympathy, in my opinion, depends 
icipally upon Imitativeness. When explaining Kind- 
9, 1 stated that in order to pity olheta, ^e tiwii^X. ^"wX. «^- 
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perience similar feelings to theirs; and in order to expe- 
rience similar feelings, we must possess similar organs. 
Kindness is superadded to the other propensities, to dispose 
us to gratify the feelings which those propensities prodoce; 
and Imitativeness is superadded, to dispose us to undersUmi 
those feelings that we may be the better enabled to gratify 
them. Darwin says '* imitation is repetition, which is the 
easiest kind of animal action." If this definition is correct, 
then this is a propensity to repeat the actions of others; 
and not their actions only, but their dress, and langoage, 
and mechanical performances. Now if my views are co^ 
rect, sympathy is a repetition in our own minds, of the feel- 
ings of others, and depends upon this propensity. '* Many 
young men," says Darwin, '* fall sick on seeing surgical 
operations performed, and even feel pain in the same part 
of their own bodies; that is, they in some measure imitate 
in their own fibres, the violent actions which they witness in 
those of others." " The eifect of this powerful agent, imita- 
tion, in the moral world, is the foundation of all our mental 
sympathies with the pains and pleasures of others; and is 
in consequence, the source of all our virtues. For in what 
consists our sympathies with the miseries, or with the joys 
of our fellow creatures, but in an involuntary excitation of 
ideas in some measure similar, or imitative of those which 
we believe to exist in the minds of the persons whom we 
commisserate, or congratulate?" 

Sympathy, is a term which is frequently used as if it 
was synonymous with pity; but pity is a feeling produced 
by Kindness, and sympathy is a feeling produced prii»a- 
pally by Imitativeness. As Imitativeness and Kindness 
naturally act together, and are generally combined with 
other propensities, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
which has the greatest share in producing the mingled emo- 
tjons. In some late examm^Aioiia viVvvjJci \ Wi^ m«.dfi ff 
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■man brain, I found llmt the furrow which separates 
lesa from Imitative ness, is veiy shallow, being not 
than half an inch deep; whereas the furrow between 
nciveness and Imitativeness is more than an inch anc< 
', This anatomical fact coincides with these views. 
xplains why the two organs are so apt to act in coni- 
on, and mutually to excite each other. When cxplain- 
Cindncss, 1 showed that it always acts in combination 
inc or more of the lower propensities; I now add, that 
I acts, in every well balanced mind, in combtnalion 
Imitativeness; and what is commonly undei'slnod bv 
:rm sympathy, when applied to the joys and sorrows 
iiers, is a compound feeling, produced by the uniiti! 
1 of those two propensities. For instance, if one of 
leighbors has lost liis child, our Parentiveness, Kind- 
and Imitativeness combine to produce towards him the 
,igof sympathy. If our Parentiveness is large, judg- 
by our own experience, wo conclude that ho must be 
\y ufHicted; but this is not sympathy. If out Kindness 
-Tge, we pity him, and are anxious to do all in our 
3r to console hini; but neither is this sympathy. Now 
UT Imitativeness is large, wo not only pity him, but we 
I *ilh him in lamenting the loss of the child — wo feel os 

feels, but not so intensely. This is sympathy: pity 
iirecled iowards him, but sympathy is a feeling that min- 
s uilA his, and flows on in the same course: the only 
leience is, that his is the main curreot that draws the 
wra for a time in the same diraction. 

^person having ImitaliveneBs Tery large, with Kindness 
fi"!!, *il| be able to conceive how another feels — will, as it 
'ete, imiiato or repeat imperfectly in his own mind, the 
leliiig! of others; but will hftvft no rery BDong desire lo 
ratify, or relieve them: yet iVne. h oiu- "> y -rnpalhy^ 
twugh noi such aspioc^' ii.-i 
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Lavater remarks, in substance, that by imitating the ezpretr 
sion of another, we may partially experience his feelingi; 
and I doubt not that this is true especially of those who 
have Imitativeness very large. 

Mr. George Combe, in his System of Phrenology, page 
512, adopts the ideas of Dr. A. Combe, on sympathy. Af- 
ter reading his essay carefully, I cannot help concluding^ 
that this excellent author, had the thought been suggested 
to him, would have agreed with me in referring much of 
what has been called sympathy to the organ under oonsi- 
deration. Probably the idea did not occur to him, but it will 
be perceived on reading his remarks, that what he describes 
as being the efiect of sympathy, is easily referable to Imita- 
tiveness, combined with other propensities; and not to any 
unknown "law of our constitution ;*' he says: 

"By a law of our constitution, the natural language* of 
any active faculty invariably excites the same faculty to 
activity, and, consequently, gives rise to the same emotioDS, 
in the minds of those who witness it. The forbidding 
strut of great Self-Esteem, for instance, in a person whom 
we never saw before, addresses itself directly to our Self- 
Esteem; we instinctively draw up,f and feel moved to sup- 
port our own consequence by a coldness proportioned to 
his. In like manner, when we meet for the first time with 
a person whose countenance and gestures express kindness, 
candor, and open-hearted friendship, which are the natunl 
language of active Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and 
Adhesiveness, the same emotions are excited in ourselvest 
and we instinctively return his advances with a kindness 
corresponding to his own. Or, let us imagine that we hurry 
to meet a friend, whom we expect to find all happiness and 
gaiety, that instead of this, seriousness, anxiety, and grief, 

*See remarks on Natural Language. 
fis not this obyioosly a combinaXion of ^Vk «xA WCbL\ 
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are depicted on his countenance, and indicated by his ges- 
loresy these being the natural language of Cautiousness and 
other faculties painfully affected, will call up a correspond- 
jag afiection of the same faculties in our minds, and, with- 
out knowing what has distressed him, our features and atti- 
todes will instantly assume an expression consonant with 
his own. It is to this involuntary and almost unconscious 
-communication of feelings and emotions from the mind of 
«ne individual to that of another, through the medium of 
JMtaral language, that the term Sympathy is most properly 
applied. 

" True sympathy, then, arises from the natural language 
of any active feeling in one individual exciting the same 
'feeling in another, *' antecedent to any knowledge of toJuit 
€tdted it in the person principally concerned;^^ and there- 
foie^ as the stimulus of natural language is secondary or 
iiferior in power to that derived from the direct present- 
ment of the objects of any faculty, it is easy to explain why 
tte person who feels sympathetically, feels less deeply than 
die person with whom he sympathizes. The same principle 
^^plains, also, why all men do not sympathize in the same 
iegree, and why, in some cases, the spectator does not sym- 
!>athize at all" 

'* Much of the eifect of example upon future character, 
i^as been ascribed to Imitation;* but although this has an 
-Hfluence, I am persuaded that it is small compared with 
^at of Sympathy as now unfolded. 

** There is a state of mind which has , been confounded 
Bvith Sympathy, but which arises from the direct excite- 
cinent of the faculties, by their own objects. When we see 
^ stroke aimed and ready to fall upon the leg or arm of ano- 
tlier, we naturally shrink and draw back our own leg or 



*This remark shows that he found it difficult to draw a line of 
distinction between imitation and sympathy. 
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arm, and when it does fall, we in some measure feel it, aid 
are hurt by it as well as the sufferer. Dr. Adam Smilii 
proceeds to explain this by saying, that our fellow feeling 
here arises from our changing places in fancy with tiiB 
sufferer. Thus, if our brother is upon the rack, says he^ 
*< By the imagination we place ourselves in his situatiorii 
we conceive ourselves enduring all the same torments; mi 
enter as it were into his body, and become in some measonl 
the same person with him, and thence form some idea ofl 
his sensations, and even feel something, which, thoa|jh : 
weaker in degree is not altogether unlike them. Hisagomsi j 
thus brought home to ourselves, when we have thus adopted^ 
and made them our own, begin at last to a£fect us, and «e 
then tremble and shudder at the thought of what he feetn.* 
This theory, however, appears to be incorrect, for we ofl» V 
feel intensely for another's misery, without, even In idetf f 
changing places with him. In beholding suffering, we fed 
deep commisseration with its object, simply because tte 
faculty of Benevolence, the function of which is to maifr 
fest this emotion, is a primitive mental power, having the 
same relation to external misery or pain, as light has to tin 
eye: and as such it is as instantly and irresistibly roused by 
presentment of a suffering object, as the eye is by the 8(1' 
mission of light, or the ear by the pergussion of soun^. In 
witnessing another's misery, we, in virtue of this constttB' 
tion of mind, first feel the emotion of pity, and in prop(K^ 
tion to its strength, fancy to ourselves the pain which te 
endures: But the pity always precedes, and the efibrt to 
conceive the pain is the effect, and not the cause of Ab 
pity. Hence those who are remarkable for a modende 
endowment of Benevolence, although possessing superior 
intellectual or conceiving powers, never even try to fancy 
themselves placed in the situation of the sufferer, became i 
they feel no motive impelling them to the attempt The be- 1 
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pevolent idiot, on the other hand, with scarcely any power 
pt conception, feels the most poignant distress. 
^. ** The same principle explains our shrinking from a blow 
jpipending over another. The feeling then experienced is 
m compound of Fear and Pity, Cautiousness and Benevo- 
llQiice. Fear sees the danger, and Pity looks to the conse- 
_||Bent pain. Danger is the direct stimulant of Cautiousness, 
j$iid Buffering that of Benevolence; and, therefore, when 
-jSiose objects are presented to the mind, we can no more 
JJMip feeling the corresponding emotions, than we can help 
^ng and hearing. The direct end or function of Cau- 
Ikxisiiess is the care and preservation of self; therefore, 
vhen it is excited by the aspect of danger, we look exclu- 
itvely to self, and necessarily draw in our own leg or arm 
•f parts of ourselves; but this results directly from the con- 
<titution of the faculty, and not from putting ourselves in the 
place of another. The direct end or function of Benevo- 
lence, again, is the good and happiness of others^ and there- 
fore, when it is excited by the misery of another, it neces- 
iarily, from its very constitution, feels for them^ and not 
tor us. 

** An active temperament greatly conduces to sympathy 
[>roducing vivacity in all the cerebral functions, but this does 
Dot supersede the laws of sympathy before explained.'' 
. 'The importance of making a distinction between propensi- 
ties, feelings, and actions, upon which I have so much 
Insisted in this work, must now be obvious. Spurzheim, 
I]!ombe, and all other phrenologians, agree in denominating 
:his propensity a feeling of Imitation; but imitation is an 
:ietion produced by the propensity of Imitativeness. It 
irould be absurd to say ^Ifeel imitation;' but it is perfectly 
proper to say ' I act in imitation;' and it is also proper to 
Bfty * I feel sympathy.' I therefore name this the propen- 
wty of Imitativeness, — the feeling which it produces I call 
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a manner as very much to resemble the original. Imita- 
tiveness is intimately related to the intellect The organ 
runs forward from Submissiveness, until it terminates in 
the Reflective Faculties; accordingly, we And that its ope- 
ration is very much modified by the degree and manner in 
which the intellect is developed. Ifthe Reflectives arelarge 
they give originality to the thoughts, they check the impro- 
per activity of Imitativeness, and give a disposition to imi- 
tate or adopt principles, instead of actions. If the Reflec- 
tives are not large, and the porceptives are much developed, 
then there will be a manifestation of practical, or mechani- 
cal imitation; such as is manifested by mimicks, and super- 
ficial geniuses, who can quickly learn to perform operations, 
the nature of which they arc incapable of understanding. 
Those authors who are incapable of reasoning profoundly, 
but who can write racily and pictorially, and readily adapt 
their style to the subject, will invariably be found to have 
moderate reflectives, and large perceptives and Imitative- 
ness. They 

'^ Catch the manners living as they rise." 

They describe things as they see and feel and hear them, 
but do not attempt to account for them. Most of the wri- 
tings of novelists are of this character. 

I have never seen a good actor, however large his Imita- 
tiveness might be, who had not large perceptives. 

This propensity sonxetimes combines with the other high 
propensities and the reflectives, and manifests itself only 
in a moral way, by conforming to the precepts and follow- 
ing the moral and religious examples of others. Such per- 
sons are apt to suppose that they should have the organ 
small, because they have never manifested it in a mimicking, 
or a mechanical way; but this common error is owing to 
the manner in which the propensity has been explained. 
Phirenologians have hitherto treated it as a peculiatvV^ oC ^t- 
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tists, and dramatists, and have almost entirely overlooked 
its higher and nobler purposes, as a conforming social pro- 
pensity, superadded to Submissiveness and Kindness: the 
fact is, the manner in which it is manifested, depends much 
upon the organs with which it is combined. 

There are some species of animals that manifest Imita- 
tiveness very distinctly, particularly the monkey tribes; 
and I have found the organ plainly developed in the brains 
of animals, as the swine, cat, dog, horse, &c., some of 
which manifest it in so low a degree that we should not 
have suspected them of possessing it; but it is probably use- 
ful to them as a social propensity. 



12th. CREDENCIVENESS, OR MARVELLOUSNESS* 



Lord I believe; help thou mine unbelief. — Mark, 

This is the propensity to act upon the testimony of oth- 
ers — to give credence to the assertions, and conform to the 
opinions of those with whom we associate, and whom we 
reverence. It is intimately related to Submissiveness; and 
usually acts in combination with it. The convolution of 
the brain which constitutes this organ, originates at Submis- 
siveness, forms a kind of elbow against Hopefulness, and 
runs forward to Causality. This arrangement is not with- 
out an important and obvious purpose. Although it is true 
that every organ in the brain is in some degree related to 
every other organ, yet there is a more intimate relatk>n 
between some than others; and those which associate most 
in action will be found to be associated and arranged to- 
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gether in the brain. These remarks apply with peculiar 
force to Submissiveness, Credenciveness, and Hopefulness. 
We give most credence to those whom most we reverence, 
and our hopes are greatly modified by our belief, while both 
hope and faith are very dependent upon Causality. 

When this organ was first discovered by Dr. Gall, it was 
denominated the organ of Supernaturality, because it was 
found large on those who manifested a proneness to believe 
in miraculous events. It seems to me that the true func* 
tion of this propensity has not been properly explained; but 
! will proceed to give the views of Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Combe, and then add my own. 

*^ Dr. Gall observed that some individuals imagine them- 
tselves to be visited by apparitions of persons dead or absent; 
and he asks, How does it happen, that men of considerable 
intellect often believe in the reality of ghosts and visions? 
or. Is there a particular organization, which imposes, in 
this form, on the human understanding? and. How are such 
illusions to be explained? He then enters into a histori- 
cal sketch of the most remarkable instances of vision.'^ 

^^Dr. Gall remarked, in the first fanatic who fell under his 
observation, a large development of the part of the brain 
lying between the organs of Ideality and Imitation, and 
subsequently met with many similar instances. Dr. Jung 
Stilling, says he, whom he often saw with the late Grand 
Duke of Baden, was a tailor in his youth, then a tutor, 
afterwards doctor in medicine, moralist, divine, journalist, 
illuminatus, and visionary; and in him this part of the brain 
was largely developed. He believed firmly in apparitions, 
and wrote a book in exposition of this doctrine. In the 
Maison de Detention at Berne, Dr. Gall saw a fanatic, who 
believed that Jesus Christ, surrounded by a brilliant light, 
as if a million of suns had combined their splendors, had 
appeared to him to reveal the true religion, K ^Ti\.\&\fiASi^ 
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who moves in the hest society in Paris, asked Dr. Gall to 
examine his head. The Doctor's first remark was, •' You 
sometimes see visions, and believe in apparitions." The 
gentleman started from his chair in astonishment, and said, 
that he had frequent visions; but never, up to this moment, 
had he spoken on the subject to any human being, through 
fear of being set down for being absurdly credulous. On 
another occasion. Dr. Gall, when he observed the develope- 
ment of the head of Dr. W., said, that he ought to have a 
strong liking for the marvellous and supernatural. '*For 
once," replied he, ** you are completely mistaken, for I 
have laid down the rule to believe in nothing which cannot 
be mathematically demonstrated." After talking with him 
on various scientific subjects, Dr. Gall turned the conversa- 
tion towards animal magnetism, which appeared a fit topic 
to put the mathematical rigor of his proofs to the test. He 
instantly became greatly animated, assured Dr. Gall again 
very solemnly, that he admitted nothing as true that was 
not mathematically demonstrated; but added, he was con- 
vinced that a spiritual being acted in magnetism; that it 
operated at great distances; that no distance indeed present- 
ed an obstacle to its action, and that, on this account, it 
could sympathize with persons in any part of the world. 
*' It is the same cause," continued he, which produces appa- 
ritions. Apparitions and visions are rare, no doubt, but 
they undoubtedly exist, and I am acquainted with the laws 
which regulate their production." " On this occasion," 
says Dr, Gall, •* I thought within myself, that my inference 
from his developement was not so very erroneous as the 
worthy Doctor wished me to believe." 

'< A man named Halleran, of Vienna, imagined himself 
continually accompanied by a familiar spirit; he saw the 
spirit, and conversed with it. When he reached his sLx- 
tieth year, hia genius appeared as if it wished to leave hioSf 
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and only on certain days of the month was he favored with 
his presence. At Gersbach, near Durlach, in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, Dr. Gall knew a curate who was confined 
because he conceived himself to have a familiar spirit At 
Uanheim there was a man who saw himself continually 
attended by several spirits: Sometimes they marched at his 
side in visible forms; at other times they attended him un- 
derground*. In these persons Dr. Gall found the part of 
the brain in question largely developed. He states as ques- 
tions for consideration, ^Does this convolution form part 
of the organ of Imitation? and. Does its extreme develope- 
ment exalt the talent for mimickry, to such a degree as to 
personify simple ideas, and to give them, thus metamor- 
phosed, a locality, out of the individual? or. Does it consti- 
tute parts both of Ideality and Imitation? or, finally, Does 
it constitute a separate orgtin? These points can be deter- 
mined only by farther researches.' " 

Dr. Spurzheim observes, '' There is still a sentiment 
which exerts a very great influence over religious concep- 
tions, and which, in my opinion, contributes more than 
Yeneration to religious faith. Some find all things natural, 
and regulated by the laws of creation; many others are 
amused with fictions, tales of wonder, and miraculous oc- 
currences. They find in every passing event extraordinary 
and wonderful circumstances, and are constantly searching 
after whatever can excite admiration and astonishment. 
This sentiment is to be observed among mankind at large, 
both among savages and civilized nations. In every age, 
and under every sky, man has been guided and led by his 
credulity and superstition. The founders of all nations 
have had a fabulous origin ascribed to them, and in all coun- 
tries miraculous traditions and marvellous stories occur in 
ample abundance. There are many disposed to be\v&N^ m 
Atbowb, sorcery, magiOf astrology, in tVie TK^aXisi voSixxetic.^ 
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abounding in the Waverly Novels; and in them 1 have uni- 
formly found the part of the brain in question largely deve- 
loped. When the organ predominates in an indivual, there 
is a peculiar look of Wonder, and an unconscious turning 
up of the exterior angles of the eye-lashes, expressive of 
surprise. In other persons, I have found the part of the 
brain in question small, and in them it was accompanied 
with a staid soberness of feeling, diametrically the opposite 
df the manifestations above described. Such individuals 
ftre annoyed by every thing new or strange; they scarcely 
Telt or expressed surprise, and had no taste for narratives 
eaving the beaten track of probability or reality, and soar- 
ing into the regions of supernatural fidtion. On analyzing 
these manifestations, they all appear to be referable to the 
itentiment of Wonder, an emotion which is quite distinguish- 
able from those hitherto enumeratecj.'' 

*' I am disposed to infer, that the legitimate tendency of 
this sentiment is to inspire the mind with a longing after 
novelty in every thing, and that its proper effect is to stimu- 
late to invention and improvement.'' 

Dr. Spurzheim concludes his account of this faculty with 
the following remarks: " The preceding facts," says he, 
" determined me formerly to designate this feeling by the 
name of Supernaturality; and it is certain that it is princi- 
pally manifested by a belief in miraculous find supernatural 
circumstances, in the foundation of religion by supernatural 
means, and in its dogmatical points. As, however, the feel- 
ing may be applied both to natural and supernatural events, 
and in every case fills the mind with amazement and sur- 
prise, I do not hesitate to change the name of Supernatu- 
rality to that of Marvellousness, This name I prefer to that 
of Wonder, adopted by Mr. Combe, because, according to 
Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, wonder is applicable only to sur- 
prise excited by natural objects, while mar«ellou%tiess «cr- 
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*dliiaij things, even if we do not believe them. It seems 
I if some love to stretch their faith to its utmost, just to give 
eocercise; — the more marvellous the story, the better it 
itle them: and if Submissiveness is large, and the state* 
etot is made upon high authority, it becomes perfectly 
imnning. This organ is larger in youth than adults, and 
women than men. It accounts for the love of the marvel* . 
08 manifested by children; for the pernicious novel reading 
ibits of girls; and for the ease with which impostors of all 
iflcriptions succeed with the generality of females. I have 
iticed that those women who in youth read the most novels, 
id the least science, in maturer years are the most prone 

superstition and fanaticism. They are much greater 
icklers for matters of mere faith and form, than for 
loral and christian practice. 

The exposition which I have made of this propensity, 
)ow8 that it is one of very great importance in society. It 

the grand lever, by means of which the few can govern 
le many more despotically than by any other. It is for 
lis reason that the union of church and state is a desirable 
3Ject with all despots, and adds immensely to their power. 

This is plainly, then, a conforming Social propensity; 
nee it is the means by which children and all ignorant 
ersons are guided. Nothing renders a man more ungo- 
ernable, or unamiable, than a disposition to doubt every 
ling he hears; and to rely entirely upon his own judgment 
ad- observation, instead of giving due weight. to the testi- 
lony of others. 

In regard to the lower animals, it is more difficult to 
how that they possess Credenciveness, than any of the other 
locials. It is certain that they have it in a less degree than 
.ny of the others, which alone is sufficient to prove its exalt- 
ed nature. 

It is worthy of remark, that Hopefulness, tbaVvv^^^v. 
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Ipseal, and Credenciveness, the highest Social, and Caus- 
ality, the highest iDteilcctual, are connected together at the 
top of the hrain: and it is curious to study the relation in 
which these three important powers stand to each others 
and to the Perceptives. The Lower and Middle Percep- 
tives are related to that which is perceptible, present, and 
certain. The Reflectives, to that which is certain, bat 
which is not present to the senses; and which is known only 
by deduction. Credenciveness to that which is probable, 
and Hopefulness to that which is possible. We may hope 
for that which we do not believe — we may believe what we 
connot prove by reasoning; and we may prove by reason- 
ing what we cannot test by the senses and Perceptives. 

The region of perception is at the base of the brain;— of 
reflection, a little higher; (see bust,) of credence, in the 
upper part of the forehead, and hope a little farther back. 
In a well balanced mind, these will bear a just proportion to 
each other; and in making an examination, it is of the very 
highest importance that the relative developerpent of the 
lower and upper parts of the forehead should be compared 
with each other, since they have an important mutual influ- 
ence. Those who have excelled in practical science have 
the lower predominant, and those who have excelled in fic- 
tion, the upper; while those who have avoided both ei- 
tremes are balanced. 
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LOCATION OF THE SOCIALS. 



Isd Amativbness, or the Cerebellum, is so situated as 
to 'prodace width and fullness in the neck, between the 
lower part of the ears, as in Burr, and Socrates. When 
large* it causes the muscles below it to appear large and 
fully and crowds the bones behind the ears outward, and 
makes tbem prominent. It is small in W. H. H., the good 
natuied schoolmaster, and in children. 

2d. Paeentivenebs is just above Amativeness, in the 
median line; it is a large organ, and produces, when much 
developedf great length from the ear to the back part of the 
head. In many instances, it produces a large protuberance, 
as in W. H. H. Sometimes it combines with 3d and 4th, 
to give general length behind, as in Dioclesian and T. Burr. 

3d. Inhabitiveness is just above Parentiveness, in the 
median line. It is large, combined with Firmness, while 
Parentiveness is small in the head of J. Brutus, who con- 
demned his son to death, for treason against the liberties 
of his country. 

4th. Adhesiveness is at the side of 3d and above V and 
the lateral parts of 2d. It gives length and breadth to that 
party and when 2d and 3d are small, it sometimes presents 
two round prominences. The whole of this Group is very 
lai^ in Dioclesian, the Roman Emperor, who abdicated 
tKe throne to enjoy domestic happiness. 

5th. Imperativeness is in the median line, between 3d 
and 7th; see Peter the Great, and contrast him with W. 
H. H. 

■ 

6th. AppROBATivENEss is on the side of 5th, above 4th, 
and gives both width and length to thai ^Qit\.> vcl ^<^ ^sKccie^ 
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way that 4th does below it; and when 5th is depressed, and 
6th is large, it will present two distinct protuberances; but 
when the adjacent organs are all large, it only combines to 
produce general fullness in the region, as in Themisotcles, 
the Athenian general, in Clinton, in Peter, and Id FiEnklin. 
Sometimes it is considered large, compared widi 5th, be- 
cause the head, at that place, is more remarkable for ill 
width, than its length in the median line. (See Perkins.) 

7th. Firmness gives height to the back of the head, in 
the median line, above 5th and behind 9th, as in Themisto- 
cles. Burr, Brutus, and Red Jacket's wife. 

8th. Conscientiousness is situated on the outside of 7thf 
and when large, gives the part a full rounded appearance, 
as in Aristides the Just, in Sir Matthew Hale, and in Sam- 
uel Adams. When small, and 7th large, the head falls off 
on each side of the median line, like a roof. When both 
7th and 8th arc small, the whole upper back of the head 
declines from 9th, as in Americus, and W. H. H. Some- 
times the combination of organs adjacent to 8th will be such 
as to render it doubtful in what precise degree it is develo- 
ped; its deficiency is frequently indicated by a slight depres- 
sion, which is sensible only to minute examination; but we 
must not mistake a depression that is sometimes found so 
far from 7th and so near to VII as to allow of a good de- 
velopement of 8th, between VII and 8th. 

9th. SuBMissivENESB is in the median line, between 7th 
and 10th, at the place where the anterior fontenelle is form- 
ed in children. I find the organ to extend farther laterally 
than it is generally marked upon phrenological busts. In 
the heads of men, particularly at the West, a depression here 
is general; but in women, this organ is so full, and 7th 
so small, as to give the top of the head the regular form of 
the side of an egg, as in T. Burr. In Socrates this organ 
i8 very large. It is large in most Negroes, with 7th small* 
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I have found it in many of the higher animals distinctly de- 
veloped, particularly in the dog and horse. 

10th. Kindness is hetween 0th and 14. It gives height 
to the forehead above 14. Sometimes that part which is 
next to 0th is large, and that which is nearest to 14 is small, 
and sometimes the reverse is true. I have found the for- 
mer oftenest in women, and the latter in men. When the 
front part of 10th is large, it is manifested more intellectually 
and deliberately than when the back part is largest; the 
latter act more by impulse, the former by reason — see the 
di^rence between Burr and his daughter Theodosia in this 
respect; contrast also the heads of Socrates, and West, and 
W. H. H., with the Parricide, and with Mrs. Rapp. 

11th. Imitativeness is situated on the side of 10th, and 
runs parallel with it ; the convolution, (see view of the 
brain,) originates with 0th, and runs forward into 14 and 15; 
thus indicating its true and natural relation to those organs. 
See Socrates and West, and contrast their heads in that 
part with that of Red Jacket's wife, and with Mrs. Rapp. 

12th. Credenciveness also originates at Olh, borders 
upon XII, and runs forward to 15. It gives both height and 
width to the upper lateral part of the forehead, before XII, 
above XI, and at the outside of 11th. Observe in this or- 
gan, the great contrast between the heads of Paine, Hume, 
and Gibbon, in whom 12th is small, and the heads of Socra- 
tes, West, and Lougel, in whom it is very large. I have 
observed that when the front part of 11th and 12th is much 
developed, and the back part but little developed, the mani- 
festation was very different from the cases in which the 
back part of these organs is large, and the front part small: 
the latter seem to have a greater desire to know, to be cu- 
rious, to inquire, to understand human nature — in short, to 
use these conforming social propensities in combination with 
the intellect; while the former are a^tlo «tcX\i^a^\cK^NiSaR^> 
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to take teBiitnony upon trust, and to sympathise ignonntiy 
and indiscriminately. This explains why the authors, and 
painters, and orators, who have been most felicitous i^ their 
discriptions of human nature, have high foreheads, while 
those who have written best upon natural science, or eateel- 
led in the useful arts, have low foreheads; or, at leaatytta 
intellect (particularly the lowest Range,) has been griQ 
than the high Propensities that border upon it. In ea 
ning the Socials, we should be careful to study the prbpioiv 
tion and relation which they bear to each other; for upon 
this there is much more depending than has been supposed. 
I have found, for instance, that an individual who had 8th 
above medium, would be false to friends if 4th was small; 
whilst he would not on any account be known to be disho- 
nest, or even suspected, lest his large 6th should be disa- 
greeably affected. I also know men with moderate IX, and 
4th, and large 1st, with 8th more than medium, who will be 
false in their professions to their female friends, and true to 
their mercantile friends. It is therefore obviously a task 
which requires an experienced and discriminating mind, to 
combine the developements and judge correctly of results 
in all cases. 

In learning the location of the organs, it will be necessary 
to have the use of a skull to ascertain the bony processes, 
and sinuses, and sutures, that are apt to mislead the novice; 
and it will be still better to have access to a collection of 
skulls. A plaster-of-Paris casting of the brain, will also be 
very useful, to those who wish to study the science minutely. 
For the benefit of those who have not an opportunity to 
examine the brain, or its castings, I have designed, widi 
great care, a view of the base, and of the side of the broia^ 
(see plate 1.) showing the convolutions as I think they w9 
generally be found in the head. Perhaps the side view B, 
on some accounts, preferable to auy castln^^ or even a real 
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tun; aa it shows the relative position of the convolutions of 
B brain to the face. It is also calculated to remove the 
>mmon impression, that the form of the brain has no influ- 
ice on the position of the bones of the face. Perhaps I may 
well remark in this place, that the relative position of the 
r and the eye, depends upon the degree in which the ante- 
)r lobe is developed downward, compared with the middle 
be; for the ear is situated at the base of the middle lobe, 
id the eye at the base of the frontal lobe; and if the base 
one of the lobes is lower than usual, of course the relative 
•sitlon of the ear, the eye, and even of the nose, will be 
QTerent. It is common to see persons who are unusually 
gh from the ear to 9th and 10th, but who, notwithstanding, 
ive low foreheads; this is owing to the fact, that the fron- 
\ lobe is not developed downward as much as usual; and in 
em the ear will be low compared to the eye. Is not this 
I important fact to practical phrenologians in estimating 
B comparative size of the Intellect? Is it not also worthy 
3 attention of portrait painters? 



MEASUREMENT OF THE ORGANS. 



The varying thickness of the skull, and several other cir- 
nstances, render it impossible to judge with mathematical 
cision of the size of organs; but we can approximate 
[iciently near for ordinary practical purposes. The 
Qg of numerical figures by phrenologians, has led some 
luppose that the practitioner professed to be able to judge 
exact size of an organ; but it should be understood, that 
36 figures are used merely as convenient substitutes V^ 
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such expressions as small, rather small, modera 
very large, &c. Some practitioners make use of 
numbers varying from one to twenty, thus mal 
medium: others take three for a medium; and it v 
ceived that it makes no difference what terms a 
they express in an intelligible manner, the relati 
the organs as they appear in the head of the indi 
make use at present of the following scale: 

EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES USED IN EXAMII 

1. Small. 6. Rather above i 

2. Rather small. 7. Large. 

3. Moderate. 8. Very large. 

4. Rather below medium. 9. Uncommonly ! 

5. Medium. 

Some make use of craniometors, and callipers,' ' 
to measure the head; and this methodf is useful, 
object is to collect statistical information for spec 
ses; but in ordinary practice, the phrenologian sh< 
as the painter does, by his well practised perceptii 
have acquired so much skill that they can, by a sii 
at the head across the room, form a correct no 
general character. 

The boundaries of the organs must also be 1 
experience; since the best marked bust will nc 
cient to convey this information, on account of the 
in individuab in this respect. I would state that 1 
the front page is purposely drawn in violation o 
of perspective, in order to exhibit the organs in n 
at their full size. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



WILL— HABIT— EDUCATION. 



Will is the result of the operation of all the powers of 
iBimd that are interested in any given subject; thus, each 
^ropermty^ when active, communicates to the intellect a 
'peculiar feelings this excites the powers of the mind to ap- 
prove or oppose; and if the number and strength of those 
that approve, is greater than those that oppose, an act is per- 
mitted that relieves the feelings — and this result we call 
will. Circumstancei modify toillf change it, and even re- 
verse it, by exciting different powers into action-^thus, un- 
iet the influence of 8th, 0th, and 12th, we may toill to go 
to church; but the circumstance of a sudden tempest rever- 
ses the will by exciting I and VII; if now a messenger arrives 
with the report that the lightning has struck the church, and 
injured the pastor, the Socials will be so much roused as to 
overcome the Ipseals, and the will is changed again. 

Eklucation modifies will; but this is properly included 
under the head o^ circumstances: an individual who has been 
^ncated among the Seminole Indians will be likely to have 
a different will, on many subjects, from one who has been 
educated among the Turks. 

Difference in organization will cause a difference in will, 
under the same circumstsmces, with the same education, and 
with precisely the same amount of knowledge of the subject 
in question. Thus, a man with large IX, and small 8th and 
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degree of excitement and exercise which the organ receives. 

3. The amount of blood which the brain receives, is seve- 
ral times greater than that of any other organ in the con- 

\ stitution, of equal bulk. 

4. When the mind is unusually exercised, an uncommon 
quantity of blood enters the brain, distends its vessels, and 
stimulates and nourishes its organs, in proportion to their 
increased necessities. 

5. It has been proved, by actual observation of the un- 
covered brain, during life, that the blood vessels become 
fuller during mental excitement. 

From all these facts, I think I may safely conclude, that 
the habitual exercise of the organs of the mind, has a grea- 
ter efiect in increasing their size and power, than any other 
organs in the human constitution. What is true of the 
whole brain must be true of each organ of which it is compo- 
sed — the organ which is most exercised, will ultimately be- 
come the largest, and consequently, (for size is a measure 
of power) it will be the most powerful!? Hence the vast 
importance of phrenology in education, since it enables us 
to know the organ, or combination of organs, that need the 
most exercise. 

Some are inclined to doubt, that exercise increases the 
size of the cerebral organs, because it is not sufficiently per- 
ceptible to their senses; but experiments have been made, by 
taking casts of the head at different periods, which estab- 
lish it beyond a doubt It is my opinion, that the variety 
in the heads of the different races of mankind, is owing 
to the various kinds and degrees of exercise which the 
different organs of the mind have received; and although 
the change during one generation was scarcely perceptible, 
it has finally amounted to the difference which actually ex- 
ists between the Negro, the Indian and the Caucasian. 

26 
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COMBINATION OP ORGANS. 



If an Ipseal sometimes acts for the benefit of society, it 
IB because it is controlled by one or more of the Socials; 
and if a Social appears to tict for the benefit of self alone, 
it is because it is controlled by one or more of the Ipseals. 
Thus, if a man has a very large IX, and small 4th and 8th, 
he may marry for money; but in such a case the Ipseal 
controls the Social feelings, and presses them into the service 
by superior force. The same is true when a Social con- 
trols an Ipseal — when a man accumulates property to grati- 
fy others, his IX will be found smaller than his 6th and 10th. 
This explains away an objection which has been made to 
my classification — that the Socials sometimes act for self, 
and the Ipseals sometimes for society ; and that there- 
fore, there is no philosophical ground for a distinction be- 
tween Ipseals and Socials: but in every instance in which 
an Ipseal acts for society, it will be found that it does so in 
consequence of the superior influence of one or more of the 
Socials. The self-relative nature of X, XI, and XII, is not 
so obvious, to some, as the other Ipseals, but they can, not- 
withstanding, be shown to be as really self-relative as any 
of this class; — the reason why they do not appear so selfish 
is because their objects are higher, and nobler, and more 
refined. It will be found that they never act for society^ 
unless influenced to do so by the Socials: for instance, X 
was intended for the benefit of self; but if 4th is large, the 
sport will be enjoyed in society. The same is true of XI 
and XII .^ It would require several volumes to detail mi- 
nutely, the results of all the different combinations which 
the organs may form; I shall therefore leave this subject to 
the judgment of the philosophical student. 



CHAPTER X. 



PH RENO-PHYSIOGNOMY. 



Under this head I include, all the appearances of the body 
and face^ which indicate character by reason of their har- 
mony with the Phrenological Organs. The bodies, limbs, 
and features of animals, are always perfectly adapted to 
their several dispositions and capacities. If two animals 
difier in character, there is always a corresponding diffe- 
rence in their external appearances. The aspect of a tiger 
is never found connected with the disposition of a lamb; nor 
the disposition of the vulture, in the form of the dove. — 
There is always an adaptation of the mental powers of ani- 
mals to their external organs; — there is harmony between 
the brain, in which the actions originate, and the limbs, 
claws, teeth, and other instruments of action. No animal 
possesses a large organ of Destructiveness, without being 
furnished also with some appropriate apparatus, with which 
to execute the wishes of the propensity. It is upon this 
principle that the classification of animals by naturalists is 
founded. 

Animals are divided by naturalists into two grand divi- 
sions — the vertebratedf or those which have a back bone — 
and the invertebrated, or those which are without a back 
bone. 

The verlebrated animals are subdivided into fishes, rep- 
tiles, birds, and mammalia. 
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The mammalia is the highest class of animals. At tiie 
head of this class is man; next, the ape and monkey tribes; 
and then the various quadrupeds, which are subdivided intffi 
several genera and species, for a more particular accouotj 
of which 1 refer the student to the proper works on NatunA 
History. But the most important subdivision of the mam- 
malia, are those which are founded upon the forms of their 
teeth, as indicative of their different modes of prociuiDg 
food. 

The teeth of animals are of three kinds; the incisarif or 
cutting teeth, in front; the molares, or grinding teeth, in the 
back of the mouth; and the canine, or tearing teeth, betwee^^ 
the incisors and molares. 

Carniverous, herbiverous, and rodentia animals are 
distinguished from each other by the difference in their teeth. 
In the carniverous, the canine teeth predominate; as may 
be seen in plate VIII. fig. 1, (lower jaw of a tiger,) in which 
the canine teeth h, are large and pointed, and the incisiors, a, 
are short and sharp, and arranged in a straight row between 
the canine. Fig. 2, head of a lion, represents the same idea. 

In the herbiverous animals, (fig. 5 and 6, the horse,) 
the molares predominate, the canine teeth are wanting, aod 
the incisors a, are large, and standing outward; whereas the 
incisors of the carnivora are either perpendicular, or 
standing inward. The herbiverous teeth are also arranged 
more in the form of a crescent, instead of being arranged 
straight across, like those of the lion. The jatDs of the her- 
bivora are comparatively longer and narrower than those 
of the carnivora, which are short, and at the place wheie ^ 
the canine teeth a, are situated, are larger. 'W 

In the rodentia, (fig. 9 and 10, the beaver,) the inciion 
predominate; and it is from this peculiarity that they have 
derived their appellation of rodentia or gnawers. In these, 
the can/ne h, are wanting^ and the two incisors a, assume 
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a peculiar long projecting form. The form of the jaw of 
the rodentia is also peculiar, reducing the chin to almost 
nothing, by the sloping manner in which the lower teeth 
extend from the under jaw to meet the upper teeth. In the 
carnivora, particularly in the bull-dog, the under jaw pro- 
jects in front beyond the incisive teeth. 

Comparative Phrenology has proved that those animals 
which have a predominance of the canine teeth (as all car- 
niverous animals do) have also a predominance of the or- 
gan of Destructiveness. Those which have a predominance 
of the molares, and lack the canine teeth, (this is the case 
with all herbiverous animals,) have the organ of Cautious- 
ness predominating over Destructiveness. Those, again, 
which have the incisive teeth predominant, as the beaver, 
rat, squirrel, and all the rodentia tribe, — have the organs of 
Constructiveness and Acquisitiveness predominant. 

I now come to the applicaticm of Aii subject to mankind 
In a man of balanced and pe>foi|l ewebral organization, 
the three kinds of teeth, the molanai. the canine, and the 
incisors, will be in harmony; they will approximate in 
their general form and arrangement, to the carnivorous, the 
herbiverous, and the rodentia; but they will not bear a very 
striking resemblance to either class of animals; — they will 
be formed and arranged in that beautiful manner which is 
feeuliarly human. 

I have aliMdy explained in another place, that man 
has all the I|Miat Propensities which are possessed by the 
lower anuMli^ ^h the addition of another and higher 
Range. Every man has the Camiverous, the Herbiverous, 
and the Rodentia Ranges; but in some men the Carniverous 
Range predominates considerably over all the other Ipseals; 
and in others the Rodentia Range is most developed. Those 
persons (Plate VIII, fig. 3 and 4,) who have the Carniverous 
Range very large^ have also canrinfevous ti^eX\v\ ^^[VdXV^^^^^^ 

26* -^ 
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teeth approximate in form and arrangement to those of car- 
nlverous animals. They have the same short, broad jaw, 
and in every particular the jaws and teeth resemble those of 
the carnivora. The portraits of Henry VIII of England, 
of Nero, of Bishop Bonner, of Luther, of Yittellius the 
Roman Emperor, and indeed of all men of destructive 
character, have this form of jaw and teeth. Melancton, 
Henry VI, Richard II, and other gentle characters, have 
more slender jaws and a less offensive kind of teeth. 

Those men (Fig. 5, 6 and 7,) who have the Herbiveroas 
Range of Ipseals, very much developed, with the Ofl^n* 
sive Range very deficient, will most generally be found to 
have the long slender jaw, and large incisive teeth of the 
herbiverous animals; the teeth and jaws will resemble those 
of the horse. Those men (Fig. 9, 10 and 11,) who have the 
Rodentia Range very large and predominant, will have the 
Jiro front incisive twHi long, and the jaw narrow on each 
side of them; the caaim teeth being small, and the chin 
less prominent than tbose who have the carniverous teeth 
predominant; indeed the whole physiognomy will be found 
to resemble the rat, and the beaver. This whole doctrine 
may be expressed in the single proposition, that a man vko 
has the propensities which characterize a cla^s of animals, 
will also have a form of face approximating to theirs. 

In order to test this fairly, we should take extreme cases 
of the different classes-of men, and compam^*tfiem together; 
take, for instance, a notorious miser, whctai the organ of 
Acquisitiveness very large, and who is defeioiit in the Car- 
niverous Range, a mean, cowardly character; and contrast 
his face, and jaws, and teeth, with those of a ruffian, 
who is reckless alike of property, of danger, and of life. 
Then compare both of these with one who has neither the 
Carniverous nor the Rodentia Propensities' large, but who 
has a long narrow he<A%ro\ \tx7N V^^ ^Vv<c^t^a qi: deer. In 
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this way any one may soon be satisfied, that this principle 
is correct, and founded in nature. It is a most curious and 
interesting lesult, to which I have been gradually led, by 
the discovery of the true and natural classification of the 
Phrenological Organs. 

There are many men who have such a compound of 
qualities as to render it difficult to say to which of these 
three classes of animals they bear the most resemblance; and 
this same mixture will be found in some animals; the fox, 
for instance, combines the cunning, the carniverous, and 
the herbiverous, and I have often been struck with the re- 
semblance in the physiognomy of* the fox, to some cunning 
characters with whom I have been acquainted. The jaws, 
slender and pointed, indicating a combination of die carni- 
verous and herbiveroufl— of ferooaty and weakness. Com- 
pare the face of Godoi, the prince of peace, and the artful 
and sanguinary Richelieu, with the face of a fox, and see if 
there is no resemblance. 

My success in these observations, led me to extend them 
further, and notice the resemblance of men to animals in 
other particulars; and I find that the same general princi- 
ple 18 equally applicable to other features besides the jaws 
and teeth. Timid men have ears which resemble those of 
timid animals; and destructive men have cars formed like 
those of destructive animals; secretive, prowling men, have 
eyes large, round, and placed laterally, like those of cats, and 
owls, and other nocturnal, prowling animals. Those who 
have large Pneumativcness and large lungs, have expanded 
nostrils. Those persons who approximate in bodily form 
to the carniverous animals, are naturally more fond of meat; 
and those who approximate in bodily form to the herbive- 
rous, are more fond of vegetable food; the latter are com- 
paratively larger in the region of the pelvis and abdomen 
than the former. 
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NATURAL LANGUAGE. 



Each propensity produces a kind of actions peculiar to 
itself; and those actions are its natural language. Every 
voluntary act, therefore, is the natural language of some 
propensity, or of some oombination of propensities. When 
one propensity — ^Destrootivenefls for instance — acts singly* 
and powerfully, it draws the muscles and limbs into ce> 
tain podtions. Every time this propeniity is excited, it 
produces the same efiect — ttub movements, and the positions, 
and the sounds which it produces, are always essentially 
the same; and therefore it becomes the sign or language of 
that propensity. Thus, when we look at a tiger, a dog, or 
any other carniverous animal, and see him drawing down 
the muscles at the comers of his mouth, in such a mauier 
as to expose his canine teeth; we consider it a sign that he 
is angry — that his Destructiveness is roused. If we look at a 
beaver, and perceive that he is sitting near a piece of wood, 
with his muscles drawn up so as to expose his incisive teeth, 
wc consider it a sign than his Constructiveness and Acqui- 
sitiveness are active. If we look at a man, and see him 
drawing the corners of his mouth down in a similar manner 
to the tiger, we have found by experience that it is a sign 
of the same propensity — he is angry. If we see a man who 
habitually assumes a ferocious or carniverous expression^ 
we infer that he is a severe character, because we see the 
sign stamped upon his face. Take a view of a ferocious 
animal, and observe the angle formed by the line of his 
closed mouth, and conltaal \t VvlVv iVve ^Vm\^\ Une formed lij 
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the mouth of the peaceable animal. The same difference 
vriil be seen by comparing the mouths of ferocious and of 
peaceable men. Observe the manner in which the rat, the 
squirrel, or the beaver draw up the musclei of the mouth 
towards the nose, so as to expose the upper front teeth; — ^you 
i¥ill see the same expression in the extreme miser. Observe 
the manner in which the proud horse, or dog, or peacock, 
elevates his head, when he assumes superiority; — you may 
see the same among men. Listen also to the hoarse voice 
of the destructive animal; or the sudden, loud barking of the 
combative animal; and you may hear the same kind of 
sound from the man who is similarly excited. 

But one of the roost striking and yet unaccountable facts 
in natural language, is* that the head movcM in ike direction 
of the organ which is excited^ for instancey if an organ in 
the side of the head is excited, the head moves from side to 
side. If the organ is in the back of the head, it moves back- 
ward; — if in the upper back, 7th for instance, the head 
moves up and down, decidedly; — if in the upper front, 12th 
for example, the head is thrown upward. In reflection it 
is thrown forward; — ^in VI and VII it is moved alternately 
from side to side, in the direction of the organ. In all these 
movements, the muscles of the face harmonize ; moving 
upwards when the higher powers are excited, and down- 
wards when the lower are active. The tone of voice, is 
also in harmony — the lower powers being generally accom- 
panied with low, and the higher with high tones. It is impos- 
sible in any written description, to do justice to this subject, 
but it enables a lecturer, who has large 11th, 6th and X, to 
arouse and instruct a popular audience, by representing the 
diflbrent manifestations of each propensity; and I have of- 
ten seen skeptics convinced of the truth of phrenology, by 
a single lecture on Phreno-Physiognomy and Natural Lan- 
guage. 
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It is now easy to understand the principles upon which 
physiognomy is founded; and we can also perceive, that be- 
fore the discovery of Phrenology, it was impossible to re- 
duce Physiognomy to a science. The efforts of Aristotle, 
of Theophrastus, of Lavater, and of Camper, were con- 
fined to the observation of the external features, whQe they 
were entirely ignorant of the functions of the brain — the 
great fountain of volition. Instead, however, of joining with 
some phrenologians, in speaking contemptuously of their 
labors, I acknowledge that I lind astonishing instances, in 
their works, of approximation to phrenological trutL I 
consider Physiognomy as an important and highly interest- 
ing branch of Phrenolckgy; and it was my original inteotion 
to publish a separate volume on this subject; but the circam- 
* stance, that some of my pupils have manifested a disposi- 
tion to make an unjust feippropriation of these ideas, indo- 
cos me to crowd an imperfect sketch of them into this to- 
lume. 



ORGANS AT DIFFERENT AGES. 

The form and size of the organs, both of the head and 
body, are continually changing; and some organs are ]a^ 
gest and most active at certain ages. 

In Childhood, the most active organs among the Ipseahi 
are II, III, IV, VII, and X. Socials, 4th, 6th, 8th, 9th 
and 12th. Intellectuals, 1, 3, 7, 11, and the Perceptives 
generally. 

In Youth — Ipseals, I, V, XI and XII. Socials, Ist be- 
comes developed, and produces a change in the whole cha- 
racter, by its influence upon the other powers. IntelleclMaU, 
Perceptives generally, and 14. 
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In Manhood — Ipseals generally. SociaU^ 2d, 3d, 5th 
and 7th. Intelleciualsy the Reflectivcs. 

In Old Age — Ipseals^ VI, VII, and IX. Sociaht 2d 
and 7th. Intellectuals^ Reflcctives grow large and the Per- 
ceptives small. 

There is also a change of temperament The Digestive 
and Arterial Systems predominate in childhood, the Muscu- 
lar and Arterial, in youth, and manhood; and the Osseous 
and Venous in old age. 

The organs in childhood and youth are more yielding, 
pliable, and elastic. But in old age they are brittle, hard, 
and inelastic; with a smaller proportion of the liquid ele* 
ments to the solids. 



DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SEXES. 

The cerebral organization which would constitute a per- 
fect female, would be very imperfect if possessed by a male, 
and visa versa. It is universally admitted, that men and 
women differ in certain traits; and the phrenologian finds a 
corresponding difference in their developements of brain. 
The following is the result of my observations on this subject: 

ORGANS LARGEST IN WOMEN. 

Intellect— 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 13. 

Ipseals— VI, VII, XI, XII. 

Socials— 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 12th. 

ORGANS LARGEST IN MEN. 

Intellect— 6, 9, 10, 14, 16. 
Ipseals— I, II, III, IV, V, X. 
Socials— 1st, 3d, 5th, 7th. 
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Some of the organs are omitted, because I have not yet 
satisfied myself which sex has them largest. There are also 
differences in temperament, and I think the following will 
be found generally correct: ^ 

LARGEST IN WOMEN. LARGEST IN MEN. 

Nervous System, Osseous System, 

Digestive System, Muscular System, 

Venous System, Arterial System, 

Breadth of Pelvis. Breadth of Chest. 

Men have larger heads and bodies than women; but I am 

not satisfied whether men have larger heads than women in 

proportion to their bodies. 



RESEMBLANCE TO PARENTS. 



I have lately discovered a method by which to ascerttiOf 
with tolerable accuracy, which parent an individual most 
resembles. My attention was first directed to this subject by 
the fact that great men seldom have sons equal to themselves 
in talent and energy; and also the well known fact that 
eminent men generally resemble their mothers. The result 
of all my observations on this interesting point may be com- 
prised in the following propositions: 

1. Those men who have many of the peculiarities of the 
female developed in a greater degree than ordinary, gene- 
rally resemble the mother; and those men, on the contrary^ 
who have many of the peculiarities of the male, and are 
deficient in those that belong to the female, resemble the 
father. ^ 
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tS. A man who resembles his father, and does not resem- 
ble his mother, (health and every thing else equal) is smal- 
ler than his father in stature, and has a smaller head. But 
a man who resembles his mother, and not his father, is fre- 
tjuently taller than his father, and has a larger head. If a 
man and his wife are both of the ordinary size and propor- 
tion, or of such size and proportion as to be proper mates, 
then their sons that resemblp the mother will be the largest — 
will have the largest heads — the most social dispositions — the 

greatest fondness for the fine arts, poetry, and romance 

the best memories, and the greatest fondness for reading. 

3, A woman who resembles her mother, and not her 
father, is (all else equal) inferior to her mother in size of 
head and body, and in energy of character: but a woman 
who resembles her father, is frequently superior, in size and 
in energy, to her mother. 

4 Men who resemble the mother, generally resemble the 
TTiaternal grandfather; and sometimes the resemblance is 
evert greater to the grandfather, than to either father or 
mother. Daughters that resemble the father, generally re- 
semble the paternal grandmother. 

6. A child may resemble both parents; but the qualities 
derived from one, may greatly preponderate over those deri- 
ved from the other; and sometimes one part of the head will 
bear evidence of being derived from the father, and ano- 
ther from the mother; sometimes, for instance, it is evi- 
dent that the forehead is derived from the father, and the 
hind-head from the mother, or the contra. Sometimes the 
upper front will be evidently derived from the father and 
the lower from the mother. The qualities of both parents 
will occasionally be so blended, as to liillle all attempts to 
judge which parent's likeness predominates; but in most 
cases, by application of the rules concerning the difference 
in the sexes, 1 can easily determine wIVvq.Vv ^Ts.t\. ^^ ^^ 
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head is derived from the father and which from the mother* 

6. Men with large heads, and high, full, expansive 
foreheads, and large Vll and 2d, always resemble the mo- 
ther. They will also be likely to possess the peculiar tem- 
perament of females in a greater degree than those who re- 
semble the father only. 

7. A man sometimes has many feminine peculiarities 
more than medium^ and yet resembles his father, (except that 
he is smaller) but in such a case the father had the femi- 
nine peculiarities uncommonly devchpedj and the faiher^s 
mother had them in a still greater degree. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that we shall be likely to err in our judg- 
ment in 'iuch instances. The same difficulty occurs when 
the mother is uncommonly masculine; a daughter that re- 
sembles her will appear like those females that resemble 
the father; and in such a case, the examiner will be likely 
to be misled. But even in these apparent exceptions to the 
general rule, it will always be found, that the female who 
resembles the mother, although quite as masculine as the 
generality of those females who resemble the father, will 
yet be less masculine than the mo'.hcr. And those males 
who rcst.»mblo an effeminate father, although quite as ftjmi- 
nine us the generality of those who resemble the mother, 
will vet be less so than the father; and will be smaller m 
size of head and bodv than the father. 

8. The best constitutions of body and mind, arc those 
which resemble both parents; and it is better (all else equal) 
that the likeness of the mother should predominate in the 
son, and of the father in the daughter. It is better still, 
if the likent.'ss of the maternal grandfather doscf»nd to a 
boy and of the paternal grandmother to a giil. This ex- 
plains why great men generally resemble their mothers; 
and also why they seldom have sons equal to themselves. 

9. The more the parenls t^semVA^ ^^Q.tv other, the more 
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probability is there that the children will resemble one parent 
and not the other. But if the parents difTer very much from 
each other, the children will be more likely to resemble both. 
This explains why it is impro|>er to marry near blood re- 
lations. It has long been known that intermarriages of 
relations produces drg3neracy; but the cause of this has 
never before been understood. The unioji of whites and Ne- 
groes, almost always produces mullattoes, and the whites 
and Indians mingle in a smilar manner; but among those 
wbo intermarry with the same complexion, and nation, and 
community, and even the same family, and who continue 
to do so for several generations, iT the preceding rules are 
correct, degeneracy must be the inevitable consequence. 
It is among these that we most frequently find the children 
resembling one parent only. But this subject teaches us, 
that if rairriages are consummated between persons who are 
very much alike in constitution, the consequences will be 
nearly the samo as if they were relations. 

There i-s nothing in the application of the principles of 
Phrenology which creates so much surprise as the subject 
under consideration; and perhaps there is no more powerful 
evidence to the minds of the inexperienced, of the truth of 
tke science. 1 have frequently l)een able to give a correct 
account of the general character of a man whom I have 
never seen, merely by examining the head of his son. 

Let me, in conclusion, caution the practitioner against pla- 
cing too much reliance upon the assertions of friends and ac- 
quaintances, in relation to the resemblance of persons who are 
present to those who are absent; as I frequently find the most 
intimate friends mistaken. Whenever it is possible to see for 
yourself, the best way is to depend only upon observation. 
I would also advise those who apply phrenology practi- 
cally, to admit their liabilities, in some doubtful casea^ 
to he mistaken; and when they perceive xW\t tav^N.^^^^ ^s^ 
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acknowledge them with promptness and candor. The con- 
sequence of this lionest course, will be, that although some 
may doubt the infallibility of the science, they will, at least, 
have confidence in the integrity of its advocate. 



RELIGION. 

The Deity stands in nearly the same relation to the whole^ 
universe, that an absolute sovereign does to his dominions, 
or that a father does to his children. The difference is, 
that the attributes of all earthly beings are limited; but 
those of the Deity are infinite. 

Religion consists in directing towards our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, the same 4th, 6th, 8tli, 9th, 11th, 12th, and XII that, 
as children, are exercised towards our earthly parents. It 
consists in exorcijsing all our Intellectual Faculties to know 
his will, and our Social Propensities to conform to it wheu 
known — repressing the activity of our 5th and 7th, and our 
Lower Ipscals. I cannot therefore approve the practice of 
some well meaning phrenologians who spe^ak of Ueligiods 
Organs; — there are no such organs — there are religious 
subjects which are adapted to nearly all our organs and 
powers. We investigate the subject of religion with the 
same faculties with which we do all other subjects; — we 
give credence to the testimony upon which Christianity is 
founded, bv means of the same 12th that enables us to be- 
lieve on other subjects. The same 9th that prompts us to 
submit to our earthly parents and magistrates, induces us 
to submit to the government of God, and to revere hid name; 
the same 11th to imitate his perfections; 8lh to admit the 
just'jCG of his laws; 6ih to desire his approbation; VII to. 
dread his punishment*, audXW ^.o\vo^^A^i^\v\^^'^N^tda^ 
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ACCOUNTABILITY. 



Each organ in the human constitution, has its own pecu- 
liar laws, the violations of which arc punished by unhappi- 
tiess,^ and the observance, rewarded by happiness. The kinds 
of accountability must therefore be as numerous as the or- 
gans in the constitution; and the degrees of accountability 
must be proportionate to the size of the organ, and the extent 
of the violation. The transgression of the laws which re- 
gulate the body, is punished by bodily suffering, and this 
may be denominated corporeal accountability. 

Moral accountability, as it is commonly understood, would 
be more properly denominated social accountability, since it 
depends mostly upon the Socials, 8th, 10th and 12th. 

Reh'gious accountability, depends principally upon the 
higher Socials — 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, combined 
with an intellect which has received religious instruction; 
End the degree of accountability will be in proportion to 
the natural endowments — the knowledge of the subject — and 
the extent of the transgression. 



CONCLUSION. 



Besides giving my own peculiar views, I have endeavored, 
in this volume, to embody the essential doctrines of eminent 
phrenologians. But it was impossible to do y\^\\Q.^\a^'^«KNx. 
yjewsin detail; I would therefore earnes\\y teo.otcvtwevAxsi'ws^ 
'eaders, the perusal of their works, pat\\cu\M:\^ vwe;^^^^^^ 

27» 
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System of Phrenology," which I consider one of the most 
elegant works in the English language. This justly popu- 
lar author, without making any pretensions to originality, 
has ciothed the ideas of Spurzheim in the most beautiful 
language; and illustrated them in such a manner, as to ren- 
der them acceptable even to those who do not believe in the 
science. His " Constitution of Man," bears the same cha- 
racter; it is based upon " Spurzheim's Natural Laws of 
Man;" a work, which although containing the most sound 
and original ideas, was fast sinking into neglect, when the 
vigorous pen of Con^be embodied and illustrated the same 
thoughts, with many useful additions, in such a manner as 
to win for them an introduction into the library of every 
intelligent English reader. Mr. Combe is now on a visit to 
our country, and the manner in which he is received, must 
be gratifying to every friend of science, as it is certainly 
honorable to our citizens. 

I am happy to know that thousands in this country are 
daily becoming converts to phrenology; and that among 
them are now to be found many who are eminent for their 
moral and intellectual worth. Wherever the science has 
been fairly investigated, the clamors and sneers of oppo- 
sition and skepticism, have given way to the murmurs of 
applause and the smiles of approbation. The institutions of 
religion, of education, of medical and criminal jurisprudence, 
and of social and domestic life, are beginning to feel its in- 
fluence; and man has begun to consider his own constitu- 
tion as the most important subject of investigation. * It is 
my highest ambition to contribute to produce these results, 
and such I hope will be the tendency of this volume: • 

** My task is done." **What is writ is writ — 
Would it were worthier." 
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t>REFAGE. 



The enlightened philanthropist, as well as the philo- 
sopher, has much cause for rejoicing, that the great 
principles of phrenology are at length established in the 
minds of our most eminent and learned citizens, and are 
rapidly extending their ennobling influences among the 
great mass of the people. 

But while thousands are satisfied of the truth of the 
general principles of the science, we have been forced 
to confess, that it is yet in a crude and imperfect state. 
Though the infant Hercules has triumphed over the 
monster that sought its destruction, we cannot permit 
our admiration of its juvenile strength to render us blind 
to the errors which are naturally incident to inexperi- 
ence. Every science has its origin, its progress, and its 
important eras. At first, it presents a collection of ill- 
arranged facts and conjectures, the true bearing and re- 
lations of which are not fully understood; then the pro- 
vidential discovery of some new truth throws light over 
the chaotic mass, and enables some master genius to 
give form and connexion and system to the whole. 

Mr. Grimes has done for phrenology, what Newton 
did for astronomy, Linnseus for natural history, Lavosier 
for chemistry, and Cuvier for zoology. 

The difficulty and the importance of the task which, 
according to the decision of the committee and the so- 
ciety, he has performed, may be infeneA. feoxct \?Ckft iw^x^ 
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that Mr. George Combe considered it ^'impossible.'* 
The Phrenological Journal, which is owned and control- 
led by Mr. Fowler and his associates, who, from inte- 
rested motives, are opposers to Mr. Grimes, in a late 
number devotes thirteen pages to show " that it is pos- 
sible, and only possible, for a young inquirer to be a 
successful reformer ; for one who is necessarily but an 
inquirer himself, to be fortunate in his efforts to become, 
at once an instructor and an improver of others." Napo- 
leon reformed the whole military tactics of the French 
nation, revolutionized Europe, and became the master of 
kings, before he had passed the meridian of life. New- 
ton'^s brilliant discoveries of fluxions, of light, and of 
gravitation, were all made before the age of thirty ; and 
Byron died at thirty-six. There are men who have old 
heads with young bodies ; it is the fate of superior ge- 
nius to be beheld either with silent or abusive envy. The 
old man, though he may have been looked up to as the 
personification of wisdom, should perhaps remember that 
he is not the whole world. 

Imitators never think beyond those they follow ; and 
because they believe them demi-gods, and that their 
thoughts are from the depths of wisdom, they unhesi- 
tatingly adopt their suggestions, and yield implicit obe- 
dience to their instructions. Such compose the great 
mass ; they adopt the opinions of some man, and because 
they have received superior sanction, take it as positive 
evidence of their truth. They are obstinate, from the 
very nature of the case. They have not powers of mind 
to originate, and of course believe every thing is known 
that will be known — or " why was it not discovered be- 
fore ?" It is the business of such men to find fault. They 



can reflect, but cannot originate. Hence Mr. Grimes is 
arraigned for his youth — " his want of education, and de- 
YOtedness to inquiry." "Was Shakspeare an educated 
man? Was even the great founder of phrenology an 
educated man, when he began his discoveries ? Was 
Benjamin West an educated man, when he first drew 
the likeness of the smiling infant in its cradle ? Was 
Patrick Henry an educated man, when he plead the 
cause of the people against the parsons ? Is it education, 
to be able to repeat, parrot-like, the ideas of others — to 
write the ideas of others ? Is there amy thing in the 
half-idle and desultory and superficial education frequent- 
ly pursued in our colleges, which tends to secure future 
eminence ? Has not the experience of the world shown 
that genius is not created by education, though it has 
often been crushed by it ? All professions have their 
Shakspeare and their Bums — men who are superior to 
the adverse influences which systematic and arbitrary 
education may produce. " Chance is more merciful than 
men's systems : the eternal task of nature is that of 
counteracting our efibrts to deteriorate ourselves." 

It appears that the writer of the article in the Phreno- 
logical Journal has obtained his information in relation 
to Mr. Grimes' education from reports. He states, " it 
is not more than from four to five years since Mr. Grimes 
commenced the study of phrenology, without having 
been previously an educated man, or in any degree re» 
markable for his devotedness to inquiry." It is true that 
Mr. Grimes had not the advantages in his youth that 
most men have in this country. He was an orphan at 
four years of age, without a friend to whom he could look 
for assistance ; but he was a student by nature, and al 

I* 
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though obliged to toil fcMr his living, he spent more hoon 
in severe study than thousands who are cradled in luxu- 
ry, who have anxious guardians to watch over them, but 
who too often are spoiled by indulgence, grow up idlers, 
lire without an object, accomplish nothing, and end an 
ignoble life, without leaving a notice that they ever 
lived. But Mr. Grimes is an educated man ; he is a 
classic scholar, and possesses a fund of varied informa- 
tion which shows he must have been an indefatigable 
student. He has studied phrenology more than ten 
years, and wiik what success his works will answer. His 
powers of observation, and his keen insight into the mys* 
teiies of human nature are unrivalled. He has-an or- 
ganization that fits him to advance the science of phre- 
nology with more success than perhaps any living man. 
His devotion to the science, his large and justly propor- 
tioned intellect, his nervous and arterial temperament, 
together with his excellent constitution, and his honor- 
able ambition, all promise a splendid result to his la- 
bors in the cause of this noble science. 

Professor Dean considers the new system as "the 
frame work of a cross, upon which truth is in danger of 
being sacrificed to the daring requisitions of genius.*' 
But the society of which he is a prominent member, af- 
ter hearing all his objections, and rxot withstanding their 
great respect for his character and talents, have decided 
that it is error, instead of truth, which is thus sacrificed. 
And although the Albany Phrenological Society owes 
its existence to the popularity which Mr. Combe gave 
to the science, and is composed of his warm admirers 
and personal friends, the majority have not permitted 
these considerations so far to influence their minds aa to 
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prevent them from doing their dutj-, when acting in the 
capacity of judges. 

In order to give a correct idea of the origin and value 
of the following report, it is necessary to state the cir- 
cumstances which led to its production. When Mr. 
Grimes published his New System of Phrenology, his 
publisher sent a copy to the editor of the Knickerbocker. 
Mr. George Combe was then lecturing in New York, 
and the editor applied to him to write a review of the 
work. Mr. Combe declined performing the task him- 
self, but recommended as a substitute, a protege of his, 
a young Englishman, and medical student, who prepared 
a most contemptible and abusive article, in which, by 
garbled extracts of parts of sentences, he dishonestly 
misrepresented the doctrines of the author. This article 
was written by the same person who, on another occa- 
sion, for the aggrandizement of his patron, attempted to 
blacken the character of the great and good Spurzheim, 
by representing him '* as not manifesting conscientious- 
ness, and as showing none of that beautiful display of 
gratitude towards his master, which we so often meet 
with in the works of Mr. Combe and others towards 
himself, but on the contrary, a tendency to depreciate." 

But neither Spurzheim nor Grimes can be injured by 
such means. " The Parthians aimed their arrows at the 
sun, and the wolves howl at the moon ; but the arrows 
never reached the one, nor can the howl affect the other." 

Mr. Grimes was at this time on a tour, lecturing with 
great success in Pittsburgh and the colleges in western 
Pennsylvania ; but one of his publishers, O. G. Steele, 
Esq., of Buffalo, happening to be in New- York, learned 
what had been done, and prevailed on the editor to sus- 
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pend the publication of the review until Mr. Grimes 
should himself visit the city. The author had also ex- 
pressed a wish to a friend of the editor, that his work 
should not first be ushered before the New York public 
by its natural enemies. He was desirous of an impar* 
tial investigation of its merits, but he deprecated ex-ca- 
thedra denunciations and hypercritical sophistries. This 
peaceable disposition of the author was by some miston- 
strued into a timid desire to avoid a fair examination of 
his system; but the result proved the injustice of this 
inference, and convinced them that timidity was far from 
being a characteristic of the author. This charge has 
therefore been withdrawn, and that of self-egteem and 
boldness substituted with equal impropriety. 

Mr^ Grimes and his friends had cherished the hop^, 
that Mr. Combe and the other writers, who claim to be 
the followers of Spurzheim, would approve his views; 
but they were now convinced, they had nothing to ex- 
pect from them but opposition. He resolved, therefore, 
to appeal to a more disinterested tribunal, and challenge 
a comparison of the two systems. Mr. Combe was ex- 
pected to commence a course of lectures in Albany on 
the first of December, 1839 ; Mr. Grimes therefore came 
to this place in October, and announced his intention in 
the papers, to give his " views of the physical and mo- 
ra] constitution of man, and receive the decision of an 
impartial community upon those points wherein he had 
ventured to depart from the path marked out by the la- 
mented Spurzheim." The fame of Mr. Grimes as a lec- 
turer in the west had reached Albany ; it was known 
that he was the author of a work on phrenology, which 
differed essentially from Spurzheim, though the nature 
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of the diference was not understood. But the strong 
sentiments- of respect which all felt for the memory and 
genius of Spurzheim, contributed to produce powerful 
prejudices against an attempt to controvert his doctrines. 
It was deemed a kind of sacrilege, to pull down his sys- 
tem, and set up in its place the doctrines of a compara- 
tively obscure individual. The very novelty of the un- 
dertaking naturally excited attention, though accompa- 
nied with the expectation that it would result in a fail- 
ure. Some attributed the attempt to a morbid self-es- 
teem and love of notoriety; some accused him of arro- 
gance, and others of wanting a truth-loving spirit. To 
all this he made no reply ; but conscious of his ability to 
produce conviction, and confident of a triumphant result, 
he acted with an independence that seemed impolitic. 
Courting the favor of none, he appealed to the judgment 
of the public, and relied only on their justice. He com- 
menced by giving an introductory lecture at the Medical 
College. The house was crowded, and 

** Expectation sat with eager eye, 
Waiting the issue.'' 

It may be doubted whether a speaker ever rose to ad- 
dress an audience whose prepossessions were more de- 
cidedly against him. But they soon perceived that they 
were not listening to a visionary. His manner was as 
novel and peculiar to himself as was the matter of his 
discourse ; and both combined to win gradually, but ir- 
resistibly, their favorable judgment. At the conclusion, 
there was an involuntary and unanimous expression of 
applause, from an assembly as enlightened and intellec- 
tual as ever graced the capital of the Empire State. The 
remaining lectures of the course were delivered at the 
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Chapel of the Female Academy, and the sentiments of 
those who attended may best be judged from the follow- 
iag resolutions. 

At the close of Mr. Grimes' lectures, delivered in the 
Chapel of the Albany Female Academy, the class or- 
ganized by appointing Charles D. Townsend, M. D., 
Chairman, and Thomas W. Olcott, Esq., Secretary. 
Whereupon Henry Green, M. D., introduced the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That we have listened with exciting inte- 
rest to the lectures of Mr. Grimes, President of the Phre- 
nological Society of Buffalo, on the science of phreno- 
logy. 

Resolved, That we believe Mr. Grimes has made new 
and important discoveries in phrenology ; that his ar- 
rangement of the brain into three classes of organs, viz. 
the ipseal, social and intellectual, together with their 
subdivisions into ranges or groups, is founded in nature, 
the anatomy of the brain, and the natural gradation of 
animals as they rise in the scale of being. 

Resolved, That we are forced to believe that phreno- 
logy, as taught by Mr. Grimes, may be learned by per- 
sons of ordinary intelligence and observation, so as to be 
useful to them in their every day intercourse with soci- 
ety — that it is destined to improve our race, remodel the 
present mode of education, become useful in legislation, 
and in the government of children in families and in 
schools. 

Resolved, That we not only esteem it a duty, but re- 
gard it a pleasure, to encourage talents, genius and en- 
terprise, wherever we discover them, and in whatever 
pursuit, if the object and effect is the improvement of 
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mankind — that we regard Mr. Grimes as possessing the 
highest order of intellect, as original in his observationt 
and deductioniB, and as destined to fill a distinguished 
place in the scientific world. 

Resolved J That we confidently recommend Mr. Grimes 
to thie attention of our fellow citizens in different sections 
of our extended coimtry, believing they will find him an 
accomplished lecturer, a close, accurate, forcible reason- 
er, and inimitable in his illustrations of the science he 
so triiunphantly advocates. 

Resolved^ That Henry Greene, M. D., and Professor 
McKee, of the Albany Academy, be a committee to pre- 
sent a copy of these resolutions to Mr. Grimes, and re- 
!quest their publication in the daily papers of the city. 

C. D. TOWNSEND, M. D., Chairman. 

T. W. Olcott, Secretary. 

Sii&ilar resolutions had been passed in Wheeling, Va., 
in Utica and Auburn, N. Y. 

At a meeting, held immediately after a close of Pro- 
fessor Grimes' lectures upon phrenology in the city of 
Utica^ Aid. E. A. Wetmore was called to the chair. 

On motion of Dr. S. Z. Havens, a committee to draft 
tesolutions expressive of the opinion of this meeting up- 
on the lectures was appointed, consisting of the follow- 
ing giehtlemen, viz. Dr. S. Z. Havens, Aid. E. A. Wet- 
more, Aid. J. S. Peckham, R. Northway, Jr., R. T. Hal- 
lock, and F. W. Guiteau, Esq., who reported the follow- 
ing: 

Resolvedj That the thanks of this class are due to 
Professor J. Stanley Grimes, for the able and interesting 
course of lectures upon phrenology just c^tLC^xxji^^^L^ %:qi^ 
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that we recognize in him talents of a high order for the 
discoTeiy and illustration of phrenological truth. 

Resolved^ That Professor Grimes, in his doctrine of 
temperament, his general classification of the organs, and 
in his analysis of their functions, has exhibited accurate 
observation, originality of reflection, and has endeavor- 
ed faithfully to carry out the motto of their original dis- 
coverer, which was, to " follow where truth leads," 

Resolved, That while we are opposed to innovations 
which are mere distinctions without difference, we be- 
lieve the new views of phrenological science presented 
by him to be generally in harmony with nature, and 
therefore to be founded in truth, and that they deserve 
the serious and impartial investigation of all phrenolo- 
gists. 

Resolved, That we cordially respond to the sentiments 
expressed by our fellow citizens of Syracuse on a similar 
occasion, and recommend Professor Grimes to the pub- 
lic, as a gentleman who, for knowledge of his profession 
and talents for explaining it, has few equals. 

Mr, Grimes proceeded from Albany to New York, and 
the following extracts from the city papers show his suc- 
cess in that great metropolis. 

Prof. Grimes, whose lectures on phrenology, at Buf- 
falo, Albany, and other cities, have excited unusual in- 
terest, and elicited the wannest approbation, proposes to 
deliver a course of lectures in this city immediately. His 
system differs materially in its details from that of Gall, 
Spurzheim and Combe, though resting on the same ge- 
neral foundation. We have not yet heard him ; but 
from the testimony of fiiends on whom we can place re* 
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lianee, we know that he handles his suhject like a mas- 
ter, and that those who can find time to attend his let- 
tures will be entertained and edified. — N. Yorker, 

Professor Grimes, the phrenologian, whose original 
and ingenious views on phrenological science have caus- 
ed his lectures to be very much followed in our western 
cities, has arrived here, and puts up at the Astor. He 
brings with him most flattering testimonials, from his 
Excellency the Governor, and others of Albany, where 
his last course was delivered. He proposes, we are pleas- 
ed to hear, to give an opportunity to the citizens of New 
York to judge of the merits of his discoveries and de- 
ductions, in what he justly terms the science of phreno- 
physiognomy, embracing all the phenomena developed 
in the brain, features, and whole organization, and cha- 
racter and habits of the individual, as divided into the 
three great orders of mammalia, viz. the camivoreB, the 
graminivorcBj and the rodentice — corroborated by illus- 
trations from every tribe of animated nature — the only 
true and exact base of this interesting science. — Star, 

New Theory of Phreno^Pkysiognomy, hy J, Stanley 
Grimes^ Esq, — ^Mr. Grimes delivered his first lecture last 
night, at the American Institute, to a respectable and 
intelligent audience. Every body present seemed im- 
pressed with the truth, force and originality of his new 
views on the science of phreno-physiognomy. Mr. Grimes 
has the merit of making himself clearly understood, and 
of presenting his subject under its natural divisions, and 
with great distinctness. He appealed, in strong and ef- 
fective declamation, to the common sense of all present, 

and gave such familiar, graphic illustrations of his ana- 

2 
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lysK of the temperaiaeiits, and of tlie language of tbi 
paaskms, displaying the powers of mimicry and elo* 
quence to great advantage, that all present, we believe 
we may with truth say, were conyinced that the theory 
of the Professor is based upon practical sound sense and 
indisputable facts. 

We wish all who are curious on this subject, which is 
teo often deprived of the consideration it ought to have, 
from the obscurity and complexity in which it is invest- 
ed, would go and hear this new expounder of phrenolo- 
gy, as founded on the immutable laws of organization, 
derived from comparative anatomy and physiology, and 
an examination of all the functions and organs of human 
life, as presented, not only under the knife of the dis- 
sector, but in living himian actions, moral and intellec- 
tual, and the expression of the manners as well as fea- 
tures ; in fact, the whole career and constitution of man, 
in his domestic or public relations. Let all go and hear 
this man of true genius on Friday, and then say if he 
is not a teacher calculated to win numerous converts. — 
Ibid. . 

Lecture on Phrenology. — Professor Grimes, we are 
happy to hear, has consented to repeat his introductory 
lecture on phrenology this evening, at the rooms of the 
American Institute, rear of the City Hall. The views 
on the science of phrenology, presented by Professor 
Grimes on Monday evening, were entirely new, and eli- 
cited a universal request from the audience for a repeti- 
tion on this evening, and we trust all who feel an inte- 
rest in the subject will attend. — Times. 

The Lectures on Fhreno-Fhysiogvomy, by Professor 
ffrtTnes.-^Mr. Grimes -will continue his course to-night. 
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at the American Institute. Tlie subject being one of 
particular interest, viz. the highest range of the ipteal 
faculties, as he calls them, or those peculiar to man, as 
distinguished from all other animals. Mr. G.'s last lee* 
ture was received with great approbation, and fully sue* 
tained his bold original theory — which has the merit of 
producing conviction, because, as we have before re- 
marked, its illustrations are drawn from the only sure 
foundation for these investigations. We mean a com- 
parative view of the animal structure of the whole range 
of the organic world, animal and vegetable, tracing it 
from the first gleams of vitality or intelligence, in its 
most uncombined or simplified condition, up to its high- 
est and most complicated arrangement, as evinced in 
our own species, beyond which limits our comprehen- 
sion of superior intelligence can only grow out of the re- 
ligious impression produced by the sublime architecture 
of the boundless regions of universal space. It beauti- 
fully sustains the principles of religion. Mr. (Jrimes 
shows, as Cuvier and all profound zoologists have, that 
certain traits of organization, derived from the scull, 
teeth, features, and indeed the whole constitution of the 
animal, are always and necessarily accompanied by im- 
mutable traits of character. On this sound basis is his 
common sense and lucid theory created. — Star. 

Mr. Grimes commences a third course of lectures to- 
night, having been engaged to deliver the same before 
the Mechanics' Library Association, at their lecture 
room, in Crosby street, near the comer of Grand. The 
popularity of this gentleman is increasing daily, as is 
evinced by the fiattering demands upon him by the most 
respectable literary institutions of our city. 
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We understand^ the lectures of Mr. Grimes, at the 
Crosby street Institute, before the Mechanics' and 
Tradesmen's Library Association, are so crowded that it 
is next to impossible to obtain admission. Last night a 
great number had to go away. We felt sure that when 
this gifted and luminous expounder of the only true laws 
of phrenological science should have a hearing he would 
daily gain more and more converts to his views on this 
interesting subject. — Star. 

While Mr. Grimes was thus gaining golden opinions 
in New- York, Mr. Combe was lecturing in Albany. 
The same individuals attended his lectures who had 
previously heard Mr. Grimes. At the close of Mr. C.'s 
lectures, the Albany Phrenological Society was formed, 
to whom he sold his splendid collection of casts and 
busts. 

After Mr. Combe had left the city, a large number of 
the citizens invited Mr. Grimes to repeat his course of 
lectures. He complied with their request, and then, as 
the comparative merits of the two systems were the sub- 
ject of much discussion, he addressed a letter to Th. W. 
Olcott, Esq., President of the Albany Phrenological So- 
ciety, requesting the appointment of a committee to ex- 
amine his new classification, and compare it with that of 
Spurzheim. The request was granted, notwithstanding 
there was considerable opposition by some of the soci- 
ety. E. N. Horsford, Prof, of Nat. Hist, and Mathemat- 
ics in the Albany Female Academy, was appointed 
chairman of the committee, and drew up the following 
admirable report, as the result of the investigations, and 
the unanimous verdict of the committee. It was laid be- 
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fore the society in March, 1840, when the following re- 
solution was introduced. 

Resolved^ That the report be adopted, as expressing 
the sentiments of the society. 

It was proposed that time should be given for the 
members individually to investigate the subject, and the 
resolution was laid on the table. At the end of a month, 
the society held an extra meeting, (there being no regu- 
lar meetings in the summer months,) to act upon the re- 
solution. After a protracted debate, during which Pro- 
fessor Dean read an essay of thirty pages in opposition 
to the report, the meeting was adjourned until the next 
^evening. The following evening was also spent in dis* 
cussing the report Professor Horsford replied to the 
objections of Professor Dean. Some members wishing 
to take still more time for investigation and examining 
the objections, it was determined that the whole subject 
should lay on the table until the September meeting. 
At this meeting the subject was brought up, and the re- 
port, after laying before the society nearly six months, 

was adopted. "^ 

D. R HAMILTON- 

Albany, October 15, 1840. 
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The committee to whom was referred the letter of 
Mr. Grimes, requesting an examination of his classifica- 
tion, as exhibited in his "New System of Phrenology," 
and a comparison of it with the classification of Dr. 
Spurzheim, beg leave to submit the following 

Bepobt : 

The importance of arranging the principles of a sci- 
ence in accordance with the laws of natural relationship, 
has been recognized from the day^ of the earliest philo- 
sophers to the present time. It has been acknowledged 
in astronomy, geology, and the other branches of natural 
science. The productions of the great men in these se- 
veral departments of investigation are the monuments of 
a desire to improve and perfect classification. A like 
feeling has been manifested by writers upon the powers 
of the mind. Succeeding generations, -enlightened by 
discoveries, and quickened thereby to the perception of 
defects in previous systems, attempted improvements ; 
and the whole history of mental philosophy, from Pytha- 
goras to the commencement of the last century, is bat 
little more than the record of changes in nomenclature 
%nd arrangement of the attributes of mind. 
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In order to the exhibition of a comprehensive view of 
this subject, it may be well to notice briefly the princi- 
pal systems that have heretofore attracted attention. 
They may be divided into, 

Those which consider the faculties with little or no 
regard to the relation existing between them and corpo* 
real organs ; and, 

Those which consider the faculties as depending for 
manifestation directly upon certain corporeal organs. 

. I. A division of the mental faculties into two kinds, 
equivalent to Intellect and Inglination, iqapeors in 
nearly all the systems, firom the most jancieao^ to the most 
recent. Pythagoras taught his pupib of the fiATiOKAi 
and Ibrational principle* of the aoul. Plato divided 
the soul into three parts, Intelligence, Passion and Ap- 
petite. The second and third belong to Inclination. 
According to Aristotle, the human soul has three facul- 
ties, the Nutritive, the Sensitive, and the Rational; 
and they are possessed to some extent by animals. The 
Ra-tional part alone was believed by Pythagoras and 
Plato to be immortal : but it is not known whether Aris- 
totle regarded any part or . faculty as destined to exist 
forever. There were, however, after the commencement 
of the Christian era, those who considered the human 
soul as an imit, purely spiritual and immortal ; while all 
brutes were supposed to be guided . by a mysterious and 
unfathomable Instinct ^ which could exist only during the 
organization of the body. In . their writings, usually 
corresponding with Intellect and Inclination, we have 
Head and Heart, nNDERSTANDiNG and Affections, Sovl 
or Sfirit, and Appetites or Lusts ; terms drawn from 
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the scriptures, and used to embrace the two classes of 
mental powers. 

Lord Bacon, who was the first to clear away the dark- 
ness that had long surrounded the true principles of phi- 
losophical investigation, thought there were two minds in 
man: one of Sensibility and Voluntary Motion — ano- 
ther having the attributes of Memory, Imagination, 
&c. Des Cartes maintained the existence of four quali- 
ties or faculties of mind — Sensibility, Imagination, Un- 
derstanding and Will ; and he adopted the opinion of 
the fathers of the church, that animals are directed by 
an inexplicable instinct. Malebranche recognized two 
primary powers of mind — ^Understanding and Will ; 
under each of which inferior powers were treated. Un- 
derstanding embraced Perception^ Memory^ Judgrnent 
and Imagination ; and Will included Inclination, De- 
nVe, Affections and Possums. Locke differed little in 
his arrangement from Malebranche. 

Seid and Brown, while they evidently considered the 
mind as a single general power, have admitted more of 
the primitive faculties than those who preceded them ; 
and the subdivisions in both have been made under si- 
milar heads. Beid divides them into Intellectual and 
Active; Brown, into Intellectual states of the 
Mind, and Emotions. " The Intellectual states of 
THE Mind are referrable," says Dr. Brown, " to two ge- 
neric susceptibilities or capacities ; those of simple sug^ 
gestion, and those of relative suggestion.** Simple sug- 
gestion is the basis of conception^ memory, imagination 
and hahit ; and corresponds with the phrenological per- 
ceptives. Relative suggestion is the basis oi judgment 
reason and abstraction; and corresponds with the phre- 
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nological T^Uctwtz. Emotions, he divides into Immedi- 
ate, Retrospective and Prospective. The lMM»)iATB 
EMOTIONS are of wmdtr^ beauty^ suJbUmUy^ sympathy^ 
kc The Betrospectivs emotions are of anger ^ grati* 
tudty regrttf gladnetSj and remarse. The Prospective 
EMOTIONS, which, according to Dr. Brown's anal3rsis, in- 
clude several of the affective faculties of Spurzheim, are, 

1. Desire of our own continued existence, 

2. Desire of pleasure, 

3. Desire of action, 

4. Desire of society,* 

6. Desire of knowledge, 

6. Desire of power, 

7. Desire of the afiecticms of others, 

8. Desire of glory, 

• 9. Desire of the happiness of others, 
10. Desire of evil to others. 

Lord Kames " distinctly refers to and describes, as 
original principles of thought and action, no less than 
twenty of the phrenological faculties ;"* and Smellie, 
who, at the suggestion of Lord Kames, was induced to 
prepare the Philosophy of Natural History, has remarked 
among animals the manifestations of twenty-three of the 
primary powers of mind ; though neither of these phi- 
losophers attempted any further arrangement than a ge- 
neral reference to the classes of Intellectual Faculties 
and Instincts or Propensities. 

The philosophic schools of Germany and France, 
while they have established a source of ideas, which 

Locke did not admit, to wit, Itea9on^ have made scarcely 

I . I 
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any progress. in the determination of fundamental facul- 
ties. The following extract from the writings of Theo« 
dore Jouffroy, a French philosopher, and distinguished 
pupil of Cousin — ^the acknowledged head of metaphysical 
science in France — ^presents a synoptical view of the 
classification of the eclectic school. 

^* In the actual state of human knowledge, the irredu- 
cible capacities of the human soul appear to me to be the 
follo\ving. First the personal faculty^ or the supreme 
power of taking possession of ourselves and of oUr capa- 
cities, and of controlling them : this faculty is known by 
the names of liberty or will, which designate it but 
imperfectly. Secondly, th* primitive vndination of awr 
nature^ or that aggregate of instincts or tendencies which 
impel us towards certain ends and in certain directions, 
prior to all experience, and which at once suggest to 
reason the destiny of our being, and animate our activi- 
ty to pursue it. Thirdly, the locomotioe faculty^ ot that 
energy by which we move the locomotive nerves, and 
produce all the voluntary bodily movements. Fourthly, 
the expressive faculty , or the power of representing by 
external signs that which takes place within us, and of 
thus holding communication with our fellow men. Fifth- 
ly, sensibility, or the capacity of being agreeably or dis- 
agreeably affected, by all external or internal causes, 
and of reacting in relation to them by movements of love 
or hatred, of desire or aversion, which are the principle 
of all passion. Sixthly, the intdlectual faculties. This 
term comprises many distinct faculties, which can be 
enumerated and described only in a treatise on intelli- 
gence." 

In all the systems that have been noticed, it is not 
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difficult. for the phrenologist to perceive grreat imperfec- 
tion. The first division seems, in nearly all of them, to 
have heen made upon the same principles : but in the 
determination of the several faculties, and their ar- 
rangement under the two heads, very striking differen- 
ces are perceptible. Difierent modes and degrees of ac^ 
tivity have been mistaken for primitive powers ; and 
mental operations which were supposed to originate in 
one faculty, are now known to depend upon the com- 
bined activity of severaL Mr. Combe, in his essay upon 
the objections of metaphysicians, has very ingeniously 
shown that all their intellectual faculties, perception, 
conception, association, memory, imagination and ab- 
straction, are reducible to conception : and this supposed 
faculty he elsewhere proves to be but an attribute of the 
general intellect. 

The Instinct of animals has been resolved into its 
elements, and the chasm between man and the other 
creatures of creation narrowed to its proper limits. 

n. As Pythagoras was among the first to divide the 
mind into two parts, so was he also among the first to 
assign it a habitation in corporeal organs. He consi- 
dered the brain as the seat of the Rational^ and the 
heart of the Irratumal principle. Aristotle believed the 
soul to exist in the heart. Others thought the IrUdlect, 
or rational part located in the head, and the Passions in 
the viscera. Albertus Magnus, archbishop of Ratisbon, 
in the thirteenth century, convinced that so large an or- 
gan as the brain should have assigned to it more speci- 
fic functions, made it the residence of certain conceived 
powers of the mind. Common sense^ he placed in the 
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forehead, or first ventricle of the brain; thought ^ or 
judgment^ in the second ; and memory y or moving foru, 
in the third. Pierre de Montagna, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, published a work, in which was figured a head, re- 
presenting the site of comfnon sense, imagination, thought 
or judgment, memjory and reason, Lodovico Dolci, the 
century after, issued a work containing a similar deline- 
ation Des Cartes conjectured that the pineal gland 
was the seat of the mind. " Willis considered the cor- 
pora striata the seat of sensation and attention ; the me- 
dullary matter, of memory ; the corpus collosum, of re- 
flection ; whilst the moving spirits emanated from the 
cerebellum." Charles Bonnet thought that each indi- 
vidual fibre was an organ of the mind. Different modifi- 
cations of the views already given, concerning the dispo- 
sition of the powers of the mind among the different por- 
tions of the brain, and other organs of the body, were, 
until the discovery of phrenology, treated with more or 
less attention by all learned men. 

To the student of nature, it does not appear strange, 
that these speculations rose and fell, — that they rivalled 
and supplanted each other, and that they all vanished 
before the blaze of that light which Gall concentrated 
upon them with such burning power. For they had 
been the creatures of almost pure fancy, unaided by 
careful observation and induction. The viscera were 
proved to have no connection with the passions ; and 
the fanciful syistem of Albertus Magnus, and all those of 
his followers, were seen to have no foundation in truth. 
Observation could contribute nothing to the support of 
Des Cartes or Willis ; and their speculations, with those 
of their predecessors, on the habitation of the mind and 

3 
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powers, will soon be known only in the pftgee of Ilia* 
tory. 

The actual discovery of twenty-six of the fundamen- 
tal faculties of the mind, and the org^ans through which 
they manifested themselves, was the first great step to- 
wards a proper classification. But the life of Dr. Gall was 
too short for the labor of founding and perfecting a sci- 
ence. Although he speaks of propmnties^ mechamctd 
aptitvdeSy intellectuai dhpositums, and Tnoral qualities; 
yet, besides the record of his invaluable discoveries, he 
has left us little more than a simple arrangement of the 
powers. In this he seems to have been guided merely 
by the relative position of the organs, commencing at 
the base, and proceeding regularly to the top. Accord- 
ingly, Amativeness is placed first, and Firmnesa last ; 
while Cautiousness and Educability (Individuality and 
Eventuality of Spurzheim,) are associated together. Dr. 
Gall maintained that all the faculties have the same 
modes of action ; and that a separation of them into two 
orders, founded upon their difierent modes of action, 
could not be made. Dr. Spurzheim, however, guided 
by the accumulated opinions of philosophers who had 
gone before him, was enabled to recognize two distinct 
classes of powers ; and the two orders of Affscttvx and 
Inteuusctttal Faculties proposed by him, have received 
the sanction of the greater portion of the phrenological 
world. Dr. Spurzheim maintained that perception, me- 
mory, and imagination, are attributes of the Intellect, 
and that the afiTeetive faculties have sensation alone. 
These views were rejected by Gall. Dr Spurzheim di* 
vided the Affective Faculties into PrapenHties^ or those 
internal ioxpulsea which invite to certain actions, and 



Sentiments^ which, besides inviting to certain actions^ 
are attended when active by a peculiar emotion. 

The Intellectual Faculties he subdivided into four ge- 
nera: the external senses; the faculties which perceive 
existence and physical qualities ; those which perceive 
the relations of external objects ; and the reflecting fa- 
culties. The following is Dr. Spurzheim's classifica- 
tion, as drawn out in Mr. Combe's last work. 

ORDER L— FEELINGS. 

Genus i. — Propensities. 

1. Amativeness, 6. Destructiveness, 

2. Philoprogenitiveness, * Alimentiveness, 

3. Concentrativeness, or t Love of life, 

Inhabitiveness, 7. Secretiveness, 

4. Adhesiveness, 8. Acquisitiveness, 

5. Combativeness, 9. Gonstructiveness* 

Gsmm II. — SsNTiiisifTs. 
1. Sentiments common to man with lower ttntm^ls* 
10. Self esteem, 13. Cautiousness, 

IL Approbativeness, 

2. Sentiments proper to man* 

13. Benevolence, 18. Wonder, 

14. Veneration, 19. Ideality, 

1^. Firmness, 20. Mirthfulness, 

16. Conscientiousness, 21. Imitation. 

17. Hope, 

ORDER n.— INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

Genus i. — ^External Senses. 
Feeling, or touch. Hearing, 

Taste, Sight. 

Smell, 
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6eu8 n.r— Intellectual Faculties, 
Which percehe existence and physical qualities. 

22. IndividuaHty, 25. Weight, 

23. Form, 26. Coloring. 

24. Size, 

Genus ui. — Intellectual Faculties, 
Which perceive relatiofu of external chjects* 

27. Locality, 31. Time, 

28. Number, 32. Tune, 

29. Order, 33. Language. 

30. Eventuality, 

Genus nr. — ^Reflecting Faculties. 
34. Comparison, 35. Causality. 

In expressing an opinion upon the merits of this clas- 
sification, the committee feel deeply the responsibSity 
of their situation. The work of a prolbundly anal3rtical 
mind is before them ; and with scarcely an alteration, it 
has received the sanction of the most distinguished ad- 
vocates of the science, in Britain, France, and America. 
It is the standard classification; it is one of the many 
monuments of a distinguished genius, and we are bound 
to revere it. The committee are also aware, that the 
ultimate functions of all the powers are not yet estab- 
lished, and that there is still a broad field for discovery. 
Nevertheless, the following quotations from Spurzheim 
and Combe, show not only their own consciousness of 
imperfections in this classification, but appear to point 
out to us the path we should pursue. " If," says Spurz- 
heim, " under any head of the nomenclature, there be a 
better name than I employ, ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ j shall be 
gi^d to use it ; for I am always disposed to acknowledge 
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truth, and obey real improvement." " It appears im* 
possible,'* says Mr. Combe, " to arrive at a correct clas- 
sification until all the organs, and also the primitive fa- 
culty or ultimate function of each, shall be definitely 
ascertained, which is not at present the case. Till this 
end shall be accomplished, every interim arrangement 
will be in danger of being overturned by subsequent dis- 
coveries." 

From these remarics, the duty of pointing out defects,, 
that in the very nature of things belong to progressive 
science, when necessary to the exhibition of improve- 
ment, becomes abundantly apparent. 

Dr. Spurzheim's first division into Intellectual and 
Afiective Faculties, is the link by which phrenology is 
attached to the mental philosophy of the old school. 
His division of the afiective faculties into propensities 
and sentiments, nearly corresponds with Brown's Pros- 
pective and Immediate Emotions. It is based upon a 
conceived difierence in theur attributes. " Propensities," 
l^uriheim remarks, ** invite cfnLy to certain actions;" 
but sentiments are not limited to inclination alone; 
*' they have an emotion of a peculiar kind superadded." 
After comparing the views of writers who have recog- 
nized this distinction with the actual manifestations of 
the affective powers, the committee are unable to be* 
lieve that grounds for this division exist. Each of these 
faculties has its own sphere of action, but some of the 
spheres are higher than others. Philbprogenitiveness 
has its nursery; Adhesiveness its limited circle of 
friends ; and Benevolence, the entire world. Alimen- 
tiveness impels attention to the wants of the imtritive 
system; Cautioiiniess induces g^(aAtsif5QAX&SA»iii&^ 
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both the corporeal and mental constitutions ; and Hope 
excites to action under bright riews of a cloudless fu- 
ture. When these powers are aroused by their appro- 
priate stimuli, their activity is attended in all by a feel- 
ing or an emotion, differing in the different faculties as 
widely as the spheres in which they act. 

Now that, to Benevolence and the group of powers 
with which it is asiociated, this attribute should be ex- 
tended, while to Adhesiveness and the whole genus of 
animal propensities it is denied, is consid^ed a position 
unfounded in nature. 

The subdivision into sentiments common to man and 
the lower animals and those proper to man, is very clear- 
ly defective. Spurzheim has given drawings showing 
that some dogs and horses have a developement of Be- 
nevolence ; and Gall remarked that lions were more full 
in the region of this organ than tigers. Imitation is ad- 
mitted by Spurzheim to be a faculty of some of the m<m- 
key tribe ; and Mr. Combe remarks, that the organ is 
found in the brains of both parrots and monkeys. It 
has also been suggested, that the proverbial stubborn- 
ness of asses has its source in Firmness. These exam- 
ples show that the last division, though it may be con- 
venient, is not strictly philosophical. In the genus om- 
mal propensities^ Spurzheim has classed together pow- 
ers, at least as little associated as are the superior and 
inferior sentiments. Alimentiveness, a faculty related 
exclusively to the individual, is placed beside Amative 
ness and Philoprogenitiveness, which are clearly related 
to the species. In the arrangement of the intellectual 
faculties, Language, one of the lowest organs, and one 
which, accoiding to BessieteS) \>^oTGk&!& €&svs«a& immjedi- 
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ately after Individuality and Form, is elevated to a place 
directly below the reflectives. 

Dr. Bessieres, a French phrenological author, denies 
that the external senses are intellectual faculties, and 
says " their essential nature is to transmit sensations, 
but not to know; because it is not the senses that know, 
but the faculties which they employ, and of which they 
are the instruments." 

The committee do not wish to be understood as alto- 
gether approving the criticism of the French phrenolo- 
gist ; only as considering the ultimate functions of the 
organs of sense as worthy of further investigation. If 
from the impression upon the retina, and the sensation 
transmitted along the optic nerve to the brain. Indivi- 
duality perceives existence — ^Form perceives form — Size 
perceives extension, and Coloring perceives color; there 
seems to be no function left to the optic apparatus, but 
that of a mere passage-way for ideas of physiccd objects 
from, the external world to the brain. 

Dr. Andrew Carmichael, former president of the Dub- 
lin Phrenological Society, in his memoir of Spurzheim, 
gives the following outline of a classification. The or- 
gans at the side of the head are related to the subsist- 
ence and preservation of the individual. Those at the 
back of the head are all requisite to the perfection of the 
species and the formation of society. Those of the fore- 
head and coronal region are partly common to man and 
animals, and in part exclusively human. 

Dr. Bessieres has given a classification, in which he 
presents a division of the powers of the mind into three 
classes, related to the wants, sympathies and knowledge 
of man. The organs of the fint c\%«i «xa witniaiXft^^^^:^^ 
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the side of the head ; those of the second, behind and 
on the top. He makes Imitation, Ideality and Mirthful- 
ness, vntdUdual perctptwa^ and denies that Benevo- 
lence is manifested by any of the lower animals. Lan- 
guage, he places the very highest in the intellectual class. 

In the classification of Miss Miles, there are no or- 
ders or genera, it being merely a grouping of the pow- 
ers together for convenience in the examination of heads, 
without strict regard to their functicmal relations. 

Fowler and Kirkham's Phrenology contains a classi- 
fication based in part upon an analysis of several pow- 
ers, which is not adopted by most phrenological authors. 
Constructiveness is considered a semi-intellectual s^Ati- 
ment, and is ranked with Ideality and Imitation. 

Several of the objections which were made to the first 
great system are applicable to the others that have been 
mentioned; and against some, objections might be urg- 
ed, to which the classification of Spurzheim is not ex- 
posed. 

Mr. Grimes' classification, as presented in his f New 
S3rstem of Phrenology," retains Spurzheim's first divi- 
sion of the powers of the mind under the heads of Pro- 
pensities and Intellectttal Faculties. The Propen- 
sities he divides into two classes, which he denominates 
Ipseal and Social. He denies the distinction between 
propensities and sentiments maintained by Spurzheim. 
His classification follows : 

CLASS L 
Ipseal or Self-Belatfve Propensities. 

CLASS n. 
SooiALj 01 SooiBTT-B£iATrn^l^ik«vn&%Yns8^ 
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CLASS ffl. 
Intellectual, or Knowledge-Relative Faculties. 

CLASS L— IPSEALS. 
1. Corporeal Range. 

1. Pneumatiyeness, 3. Sanitativeness. 

2. Alimentiveness, 

2. Carnivorous Range. 

4. Destructiveness, 6. Combativeness. 

3. Herbivorous Range. 

6. Secretiveness, 7. Cautiousness. 

4. RoDENTiA Range. 

8. Constructiveness, 9. Acquisitiveness. 

6. Human Range. 

10. Playfulness, 12. Hopefulness. 

11. Perfectiveness, 

CLASS n.— SOCIALS. 
Establishing Group. 

1. Amativeness, 3. Inhabitiveness, 

2. Parentiveness, 4. Adhesiveness. 

Governing Group. 

5. Imperativeness, 7. Firmness, 

6. Approbativeness, 8. Conscientiousness. 

Conforming Group. 

9. Submissiveness, 11. Imitativeness, 
10. Kindness, 12. Credenciveness. 

CLASS m.— INTELLECTUALS. 
Lower Range. 

1. Individuality, 5. Size, 

2. Chemicality, 6. Weight, 

3. Language, 7. Color, 

4. Form, 8. Order, 

9. Number. 



«« 
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Middle Range. 

10. Direction, 12. Time, 

11. Eventuality, 13. Tune. 

Uppee Range. 
14. Comparison, 15. Causality. 

'* This division into three classes, Ipsealy Social, and 
hadUctual, is founded," says the author, ** upon the 
following considerations. 

FissT. Anatomy points to three grand divisions. 
1. The spinal cord is in three columns, anterior, 
middle and posterior; and Mr. Charles Bell demonstrat- 
ed that all the nerves which proceed from one column 
are destined to perform one class of functions. The 
nerves from the anterior column are for volition ; those 
from the middle for respiration and nutrition ; and those 
from the posterior for sensation. 

*' 2. The medulla oblongata, Mr. Bell considered as a 
continuation of the same three columns of the spinal 
cord. It has three bodies. 

The pyramidal, in the anterior; 
The olivary, in the middle, and 
The restiform in the posterior column. 
*' 3. The brain has always been divided into three 
lobes — anterior, middle and posterior — and the division 
may be found strongly marked in the brains of all the 
higher animals. Spurzheim found by dissection, that 
the fibres of the anterior pyramidal bodies of the oblong- 
ata, expanded into and constituted the anterior lobes of 
the brain. And he contended that the middle and pos- 
terior lobes originated in the other two parts of the ob- 
longata. 

" 4. Each hemisphere has a great lateral ventricle. 
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and this ventricle presents an appearance which has 
been denominated tricomes, or three horns, anterior, 
middle and posterior." 

6. In a note which the committee have received from 
Mr. Grimes, it is said that Spurzheim considered the 
spinal cord as having three commissures, anterior, mid- 
dle and posterior. And also, that the functions of the 
body are subdivided by some physiologists into three 
classes. Broussais divides them into those that relate to 
the individual, those that relate to the species, and those 
that relate to the acquisition of knowledge. 

** Secomb. The natural history of animals is all in hat- 
XDony with this classification. 

" 1. The three powers, viz. Amativeness, Alimentive- 
neas and Individuality, which constitute the foundation 
of the three classes, are manifested by all animals. No 
animal, however low in the scale of beings, is destitute 
of these three. 

^' 2. The organs of these powers are found in the very 
base of the brain : 

Amativeness at the lowest posterior ; 
Alimentiveness at the lowest middle, and 
Individuality in the centre of the lowest front part 
of the brain. 

" S. In the Social class, if we begin at Amativeness, we 
find it manifested by all animals. If we proceed up- 
ward and forward, according to the arrangement of the 
powers, until we arrive at Credenciveness, we shall trace 
the ftogresB of society, from its very lowest stage, np 
through every grade of animals, to its highest perfection 
ia ^ most polished circles of human society. 

lathe ipseal class, if we commence ai A]ai&KCfic»%- 
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ness, we see it manifested by all animals ; and if we 
proceed upward, according to the arrangement of the 
powers, we find the first and second ranges of Ipseals 
manifested by the lowest classes of animals ; the third 
range is manifested by the higher and more sagacious 
animals ; and the fourth range is folly manifested only 
in man, and in his brain only is it found fiilly developed. 

^ In the intellectual class, if we commence at Indivi- 
duality, we see it manifested by the very lowest animab; 
and if we proceed upwards, according to the arrange- 
ment of the powers, we shall perceive that the organs 
rise and expand out of each other, in a manner strictly 
agreeing with the progressive intelligence of animals ; 
Causality, the highest of this class, being manifested in 
a vigorous and efficient manner only by man, th« very 
highest and most complicated of organized beings. 

'' Third. 2. The Ipseal propensities produce those 
actions only which have for their object the nourishment, 
protection, improvement and happiness of the individual. 

'* 2. The Social propensities originate those actions 
only, which have for their object, the production, the es- 
tablishment, and the government of society, and con- 
formity to its useful regulations. 

" 3. The Intellectual faculties acquire knowledge, and 
point out the means by which the propensities may be 
gratified." 

The considerations which Mr. Grimes has pre- 
sented in support of his division of the cerebral organs 
into three classes are of three kinds: — ^Anatomical 
Structure, Natural History of Animals, and Analy- 
sis OF THE Mental Powers. Of these, the committee 
have been unable to perceive the value which Mr. 
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Qrimes seems to attach to the anatondea^f(icts. As a ckss 
of truths, they harmonize with this classification, and 
may therefore be said to lend it some support ; but alone 
they must be regarded as far from contributing sufficient 
ground for this division. The occurrence of the fun- 
damental organs of each class at the base of the brain, 
and the regular gradation of the powers, firom Amative- 
ness to Credenciveness, through the socials; from Ali- 
mentireness to Hopefulness, thi^ugh the Ipseals ; and 
from Individuality to Causality, through the Intellectn- 
als, corresponding with the succession of animals in tKe 
scale of beings, from the lowest orders up to man, are 
certainly in beautiful harmony with, and go to sustain 
the last and most important consideration upon which 
the classification rests. In the anal3rsis, Mr. Grimes shows 
that all the powers of each class perform certain specific 
functions that have a generic character in common. All 
the poweris of the Ipseal classs are related to the individu- 
al, those of the Social class to society, and those of the In- 
tellectual class to knowledge. He also shows that each 
of the powers of the several groups in each class have a 
sub-generic character in common. The first four so- 
cials, Amativeness, Parentiveness, Adhesiveness and 
Inhabitiveness, have for their object the continuation of 
the species and the establishment of society ; those of 
the governing group, Imperativeness, Approbativeness, 
Firmness and Conscientiousness, have for their object 
the maintenance of government in society, and the ad- 
ministration of justice ; those of the conforming group, 
Submissiveness, Kindness, Imitativeness and Creden- 
civeness, have for their object the perfectioa of society, 
by *' obedience to government, condeaeeiiftiovLvaBk^VSaDA^ 

4 
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ness to all our associates, and conformity to their man- 
ners, habits and opinions." In the Ipseal class, he 
shows that the powers of the corporeal range are related 
to the nourishment and preservation of the body ; that 
those of the carnivorous range are most strongly mani- 
fested in the animals that feed upon flesh, and procure 
it by the destruction of life ; that Cautiousness in the 
herbivorous range characterizes the peace-seeking, ru- 
minating animals;* that those of the rodentia range 
distiikguish the whole order of animals to which the bea- 
ver and squirrel belong ; that those of the human range 
are fully developed only in man. He makes Play- 
fulness the link in the Ipseal chain, which connects 
man with the lower animals ; the other organs of this 
range being exclusively human. He shows that men 
who have a developement corresponding with that of 
animals belonging to either the camivora, 4ierbivora, or 
rodentia, are, so far as their Ipseal character is concern- 
ed, enstamped with the dispositions peculiar to the car- 
nivorous, herbivorous, or gnawing animals. The Intel- 
lectual class, with the exception of a division into ran- 
ges, he considers as a whole, and treats the organs in 
their order of succession, commencing at Individuality, 
and proceeding through the first and second ranges of 
perceptives to the reflectives. 

From this hasty view of the principal sptems of ar- 
rangement among the powers of the mind Jwhich have 
hitherto received attention, the committee pass to the 

more direct comparison of the classification of Mr. 

■ - ■ 

* SecretireoeM is thought by Mr. GrimM to distinguish the Herbivorm. It 
it also manlfagted in a high degree by the Carnirora. The essential qiu«cioii» 
h9w$vv, i» wbtihsr ttie tMociatad organs perform aoalogoof fawrtkNM. 
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Grimes with that of Dr. Spurzheim. In doing this, it 
may he well to notice some of the principles of classi- 
fication in nature, since correspondence with them can 
alone give perpetuity to any system, and since they con- 
stitute the only true standard of merit. Among those 
which, in phrenology, are ohviously important, may he 
enumerated the following: 

L Powers immediately related in functional character 
should he arranged in the same division. 

IL Powers not directly related, hut differing in attri- 
hutes, should he arranged in different divisions. 

m. The order of succession of the organ;; anatomi- 
cally considered, and the relationship of the powers ac- 
cording to metaphysical analysis, should harmonize with 
each other. 

If a classification is defective when viewed in the 
light of either of these principles, it is manifestly im- 
perfect ; and that classification against which, when 
tested hy these principles, there are found fewest objec- 
tions, is the most perfect. 

In noticing Spur^heim^s classification, it was observed 
that Language, manifestly low in the scaje of percpp- 'j 
tives — ^inasmuch as it is possessed by almost every indi- 
vidual of the animal kingdom, and the organ of which 
is at the very base of the brain — ^is ranked next to the 
reffectives. It was also seen, that Alimentivenesa, a 
propensity related wholly to the individual, is associated 
with Amativeness and Fhiloprogenitiveness, which are 
beyond question related to the species. He ha? placed 
in separate subdivisions, Adhesiveness, Approbativeness 
and Benevolence, making the first an animal propen- 
sity proper, the second an affective yowet cotojsiss^ ^ 
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man and animals, and the last a power proper to man. 
While it is plain that Adhesiveness characterizes maSj 
even in his higher walks, as much as animals, and more 
80 than most, and that Approhativeness, though common 
to man and some animals, cannot be claimed to be 
possessed by all inferior creatures, it is equally plain, 
from fiEu:ts adduced by Gall, Spurzheim and Combe, that 
Benevolence distinguishes several orders of low^ ani- 
mals. This view leaves the alternative of reg^arding 
those instances where animals present a developement 
of the powers not in conformity with the classification, 
as exceptions to a general rule, or as considering the 
lines of distinction as improperly drawn. As no ar» 
langement like the above is proposed by Mr. Grimes, 
none of the above objections apply with force to his clas* 
sification* 

Since the authors of the classifications before us draw 
the same line, and give it the same direction between 
the intellectual faculties and the afiective faculties, or 
propensities, the further question of relative merit re* 
solves itself into the following inquiries. 

1. Is the distinction between sentiments and propen* 
titles maintained by Spurzheim, founded in nature ? 

2. K it be not founded in nature, are all the powers of 
the Ipseal class according to Grimes, related to the indi- 
vidual ; and are all the powers of the Social class relat- 
ed to society? 

1. Combe says in his remarks upon what distinguish 
sentiments from propensities, that " Acquisitiveness is 
a mere impulse to acquire ; but Veneration gives a ten- 
dency to worship, accompanied with a particular emo- 
tkm^'^ Acquisitiveness is made the representative of 
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all the animal propensities, and Veneration of the moral 
sentiments ; and the argument based upon them is ap- 
plied to the two genera. 

It is true that the evidence here to be adduced is in 
consciousness^ and therefore may perhaps be thought 
difficult to present ; but as the laws of the mind are im- 
mutable, and as the germ of every mental power is pos- 
sessed by every sound mind, it may be fairly presumed 
that testimony upon a point of such importance is not 
altogether shut out from view. Let there be taken 
Firmness from the moral sentiments, and Combativeness 
from the animal propensities. When the former is in 
action, the possessor feels an impulse to resist the influ- 
ence of others, and to maintain any position he may have 
assumed — a tendency to fixedness — and this feeling or 
impulse is called an emotion. When the latter is arous- 
ed, the possessor feels an impulse to oppose whatever 
may be in his pathway. Now between the two, is there 
any diflerence beyond the particular character of the at- 
tribute ? Is there any thing amounting to a superad- 
dition ? If there be not, this distinction of Spurzheim 
is without eidstence in nature. 

2. Are all the powers of the Ipseal class, according 
to Grimes, related to the individual, and those of the 
Social class to society ? In other language, it may be 
asked, could each power of the Ipseal class be brought 
into legitimate exercise, though the whole species be- 
sides the individual were annihilated — and could any of 
the Social class be legitimately exercised without the 
being of society ? 

A detailed reply to these interrogatories would involve 
an analysis of all the powers of the two classes^ a t&ak 
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whose execution il cannot be conceired could be brcmglit 
within the limits of this report. 

That these two generic functions are respectively cha* 
racteristic of the two classes, it may be remarked, is 
not denied, since Garmichael and Besseires have ad- 
mitted its truth among the lower powers of the two 
classes, though they were unable to perceive its exten- 
sion through the whole. From a careful examination of 
the analyses, the giound of distinction between the two 
classes, and their limits seem to be well established. 
The subdivisions of the two classes appear among the 
obvious arrangements of nature. Of the Ipseals, the 
corporeal range has relation cleariy to the demands of 
the physical system. So nearly allied in function are 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, that the language 
of their respective ansdyses almost seems to be applica- 
ble to a single power. No two, in many respects, ap- 
pear so nearly related as Secretiveness and Cautious- 
ness ; and the propriety of associating Acquisitiveness 
and Constructiveness is obvious, for the hoarding of pos- 
sessions demands a place of reception. The powers of 
the last range, according to Grimes' analyses, appear all 
related to the improvement and the perfection of the in- 
dividuEd; they seem to point to higher and nobler 
spheres of action than any of the preceding ranges, and 
are therefore justly separated from the lower powers. 

Of the Socials, all the powers of the establishing 
group have for one, the distingruishing generic character 
expressed in the name under which they are arranged. 
This remark is equally true of the governing and con- 
forming groups. 

Wiiile the division of the powers into three classes, 
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and their subdivision into ranges and groups, may be 
considered important and useful, the distinguishing fea- 
ture, and that which to the committee constitutes the 
highest merit of the new classification, consists in this, 
that it traces the chain of functional relationship, from 
the lowest organ to the highest of each class. 

If Mr. Grimes' classification is founded in nature, the 
following are some of the advantages which may be ex- 
pected from its adoption. 

1. It will facilitate the application of phrenological 
principles in deciding upon character from an examina- 
tion of the head. Upon noticing the predominance of 
one class of organs, it may be said of the individual thus 
marked, he is Ipseal, Social, or Intellectual ; or, upon 
observing two classes prevailing over the third, it may 
be said, he is Ipseal and Intellectual, or Social and In- 
tellectual, or both Ipseal and Social. The same princi- 

Vr P^^ ^^^^ ^ applicable in speaking of the developement 
of one group, or, of two groups of the Socials, and also of 
the ranges of Ipsesds and Intellectuals. The effects of 
a combined developement of particular groups in the dif- 
ferent classes will be more readily understood. 

2. It will aid analysis, in ascertaining the ultimate 
function of each oigan. Upon knowing its position, and 
the relation it sustains to others — ^with what organ it 
would probably act, and whether in the centre of a class, 
or joined to organs of other classes, its manifestations 
will be more readily perceived, and more clearly com- 
prehended. 

3. It will aid in discovery, by directing the eyes of all 
phrenologists to limited regions of the brain, when in 
search for the seat of a faculty, in whose exiateticA \.VkS^ 
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have been induced to believe. For example, if the seat 
of a supposed power related to corporeal wants be 
sought, the attention will be directed to developements 
and deficiencies in the corporeal range. If the function 
of the organ occupying the region marked upon the bust 
of Mr. Combe as unknown, be the object of discovery, 
several aids will be afforded. It must, in the first place, 
be either Ipseal or Social ; and in the second place, it 
must be either a Social of the conforming group, or ap 
Ipseal of the human range. 

4. It will furnish phrenology with new claims to the 
character of an established science ; and by its simplici- 
ty and consistency, will induce the student to pursue its 
investigation with the same kind of satisfaction that 
now attends his study of the older sciences. 

In conclusion, the committee state, that distrusting 
their own abilities to discharge the duties assigned 
them, they entered into correspondence upon the ques- 
tion to be determined with several phrenological writers. 
They have also examined all the published works relat- 
ing to the subject which they could command. And 
with these materials before them, after weighing the 
whole matter, the result is the opinion, that the classifi- 
cation of Mr. Grimes is a decided improvement, as it ar- 
ranges the powers of the mind more nearly in accord- 
ance with the laws of natural relationship than any of 
the systems which have preceded it. 

E. N. HORSFOKD, 

Chairman of Committee on 
Chimes^ Classtficatiofu 
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